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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of Meriwether 

County, Ga., will serve several groups of 
readers. It will help farmers in planning the 
kind of management that will protect their soils 
and provide good yields; assist engineers in 
selecting sites for roads, buildings, ponds, and 
other structures; aid foresters in managing 
woodland; help prospective farmers, land ap- 
praisers, bankers, and real estate agents to de- 
cide the value of a particular farm; and serve as 
a reference for teachers and students. It will 
also add to our general knowledge of soils. 


Locating the soils 


Use the index to map sheets at the back of this 
report to locate areas on the large map. The 
index is a small map of the county on which 
numbered rectangles have been drawn to show 
where each sheet of the large map is located. 
When the correct sheet of the large map has 
been located, it will be seen that boundaries of 
the soils are outlined and that there is a symbol 
for each kind of soil. All areas marked with 
the same symbol are the same kind of soil, 
wherever they appear on the map. The symbol 
is inside the area if there is enough room; other- 
wise, it is outside the area and a pointer shows 
where the symbol belongs. 


Finding information 


Special sections of the report will interest 
different groups of readers, and some sections 
will be of interest to all. The introductory part, 
for example, gives facts about the general nature 
of the county that will be of interest mainly to 
those not familiar with the county. The “Guide 
to Mapping Units” at the back of the report will 
help the reader to use the map and the report. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about the soils in the section “Descrip- 
tions of the Soils” and then turn to the section 
“Use and Management of the Soils.” In this 
way, they first identify the soils on their farm 
and then learn how these soils can be managed 


Cover pictures.—Loblolly pine, a peach orchard, and a feseue 
pasture. 


and what yields can be expected. The “Guide 
to Mapping Units” at the back of the report 
will simplify use of the map and report. This 
guide lists each soil and land type mapped in the 
county, and the page where each is described. 
It also lists, for each soil and land type, the 
capability unit, woodland suitability group, and 
the wildlife group, and the pages where each of 
these is described: 

Foresters and others interested in woodlands 
can refer to the section “Woodland.” In that 
section the soils of the county are grouped ac- 
cording to their suitability for trees, and fac- 
tors affecting the management of woodland are 
explained. 

Sportsmen and others interested in wildlife 
and fish can refer to the section “Wildlife and 
Fish” for much information regarding wildlife 
and the management of soils for wildlife. 

Engineers will want to refer to the section 
“Engineering Properties of Soils.” Tables in 
that section show characteristics of the soils that, 
affect engineering. 

Persons interested in science will find infor- 
mation about how the soils were formed and 
how they are classified in the section “Forma- 
tion, Morphology, and Classification of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will find 
information about soils and their management 
in various parts of the report, depending on 
their particular interest. 

Newcomers to Meriwether County will be 
especially interested in the section “General 
Soil Map,” where broad patterns of soils are 
described. They may also be interested in the 
section, “General Nature of the County,” which 
gives additional information about the county. 


* * % 


Fieldwork for this survey was completed in 
1961. Unless otherwise indicated, all statements 
in the report refer to conditions in the county 
at that time. This soil survey of Meriwether 
County was made as part of the technical assist- 
ance furnished by the Soil Conservation Service 
to the Pine Mountain Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. 
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7f ERIWETHER COUNTY is in the west-central part 

of Georgia (fig. 1). The eastern boundary is the 

Flint River. Pine Mountain extends across the southern 
border. 

Greenville, the county seat, is near the center of the 
county, and Manchester, the largest city, is in the south- 
eastern corner. Other cities and towns are Woodbury, 
which is near the eastern border; Warm Springs, which 
is near the southern border; and Luthersville, which is near 
the northern border. The towns of Gay, Chalybeate 
Springs, Alvaton, Haralson, and Lone Oak are also in 
this county. 


* 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 


Figure 1—Location of Meriwether County in Georgia. 


The total area of Meriwether County is 499 square miles, 
or 819,360 acres. About 68 percent of the acreage is 
woodland. Corn, cotton, peaches, and pimento peppers 
are important cash crops, and vegetables are grown for 
sale on a number of farms. Much of the income from 
farming is derived from the sale of livestock and. live- 
stock products. 


General Nature of the County 


This section gives information about the geology, drain- 
age, physiography, climate, water supplies, and vegetation. 
It also gives facts about the social and industrial develop- 
ment, including agriculture. The agricultural statistics 
used are mainly from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


Geology, Drainage, and Physiography 


Meriwether County is entirely within the Piedmont 
Plateau. About 75 to 80 percent of the county is underlain 
by biotite gneiss and schist, or by other metamorphic 
rocks. The remaining 20 to 25 percent is underlain by 
granite gneiss and other igneous rocks.1 The effect of 
these rocks on the soils of the county is discussed in the 
on “Formation, Morphology, and Classification of 

oils.” 

The Flint River flows southward along the eastern bor- 
der of the county and drains about 65 percent of the area. 
The remaining 85 percent drains westward to the Chatta- 
hoochee River. In most places the top of the ridge that 
separates these two drainage systems is 850 to 950 feet 
above sea level. The lowest point in the county is slightly 
less than 700 feet above sea level and is at that point where 
the Flint River flows out of the county. The highest 
elevations are on Pine Mountain, where several peaks are 
nearly 1,200 feet above sea level. 

Practically all of the uplands are drained by the many 
branching creeks or intermittent streams. Most of the 
uplands are very gently sloping to rolling, but some of the 
areas along drainageways and most of those on the slopes 
of Pine Mountain are steep. 


*Groreta Diviston or MINES, MINING, AND GEoLocy. GEOLOGIC 
MAP OF GEORGIA. Prepared by Ga. Div. of Mines, Mining, and 
Geol. in. coop. with the U.S. Dept. of Int., Geol. Survey. 1p. 1939. 
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Climate ” 


Meriwether County has a mild climate. The summers 
are moderately warm, but because of the higher elevation 
in this part of the State, the temperature is lower than that 
in areas at the same latitude m the eastern part. The 
temperature reaches 90° F. or higher on an average of 
2 out of 8 days during June, July, and August. A tem- 
perature of 100° or higher is reached in summer during 
only about 1 out of 3 years, and the average temperature 
is no higher than 80° in any one month. In summer the 
temperature usually drops to the low seventies or below at 
night. The average minimum temperature for the 3 
months in summer is about 68°. In no month is the aver- 
age minimum temperature as high as 70°. 

Winters usually are not severe in this county, but there 
are frequent, and sometimes large, variations in tempera- 
ture within short periods of time. These variations occur 
when the area comes alternately under the influence of cold 
winds from the north and northwest and the warm south- 
erly winds from the Gulf of Mexico. The cold spells in 
winter, when the temperature often drops in early morning 
to freezing or below, are usually shorter than the alternat- 
ing periods of comparatively mild weather. A tempera- 
ture of 32° or lower may be expected on about one-third 
of the days from December through February, but a tem- 
perature as low as 20° occurs only about four times during 
an average winter. The county experienced its lowest 
recorded temperature in February 1899, when the mercury 
dropped to just below zero. The temperature during the 
day usually rises above freezing, even. during the coldest 
weather. Most outside activities can be carried on 
throughout the winter with only minor interruptions be- 
cause of cold weather. 

The annual average rainfall is about 49 inches. Rain- 
fall is fairly well distributed throughout the year. Infre- 
quently, there is a significant amount of snow. Traces of 
snow may be expected somewhere in the county during 
most winters, but there is a measurable amount in only 
about 1 year out of 4. 

Tornado-type storms have been reported in this county 
three times. There ave frequent thunderstorms in spring 
and summer, and a major part of the rainfall during the 
warm season is associated with these storms. As a result, 
rainfall in summer is highly variable throughout the 
county. Some of the move intense thunderstorms are ac- 
companied by winds that cause local damage. Sometimes 
these storms are accompanied by hail. 

Records of wind and humidity have not been kept in this 
county. Based on records from surrounding areas, how- 
ever, wind speeds can be expected to range from an average 
of about 7 miles an hour late in summer to more than 10 
miles an hour in spring. The prevailing winds are from a 
northerly direction in winter and from a southerly direc- 
tion in summer. The average relative humidity for early 
morning is usually in the low to middle eighties through- 
out the year. The higher averages usually occur late in 
summer and in autumn. The average relative humidity 
for early afternoon ranges from the forties in spring to the 
fifties in fall and winter. Table 1 shows temperature and 
precipitation data, by months and for the year. 


2"Phis section was prepared by Horace S. Carrer, State clima- 
tologist, U.S. Weather Bureau, Athens, Ga. 


Taste 1—Zemperature and precipitation data 


[Data for temperature are based on records kept at weather sta- 
tions in adjacent counties and on short-term records kept at 
Greenville, as temperature data are not available for the weather 
station at Woodbury. Data for precipitation are from records 
kept at the weather station at Woodbury for the period from 
1931 to 1960, inclusive] 


Temperature Precipitation 
2 years in 10 1 year in 10 
will have at will have— 
least 4 days 
with— 
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oR, oR, oR oR, Inches | Inches | Inches 
January..----- 57.9 | 36.8 73 22 | 4.19 2.0 9 
February-.---- 60. 4 | 37.9 75 24 | 4. 60 Ley, 7.7 
March__-_---- 66.5 | 42.7 81 28 | 5.80 | 3.0 10. 6 
April_..-.---- 75.6 | 50.6 37 38 | 4 66 2.0 7.7 
May. 2o-seens2 83.0 | 58.8 93 48 | 3. 42 1.0 5.9 
Junessso2see5- 89.1 | 66.5 97 59 | 3.88 | 2.4 5.8 
July esse cck 89.9 | 68.9 97 65 | 5. 41 3. 2 8.0 
August..--.--- 89. 7 | 68.3 97 63 | 403 | 21 5. 9 
September. _.-- 85.1 | 63.0 95 54 | 3. 62 9 7.3 
October. ._---- 76.8 | 52.6 88 40 | 2.17 3 5.5 
November... ~~ 65.9 | 41.4 79 28 | 2. 73 8 7.9 
December ----- 58.1 | 36. 4 72 23 | 4. 54 1.0 9.0 
Year! _o._ 74.8 | 52.0 99 18 149.05 | 41.1 61.8 
1 Data on this linc are the same for the year as other entries are 


for the respective months, For example, 99° in the fourth column 
means that 2 years in 10 will have at least 4 days with a maximum 
temperature of 99° or higher. Also 41.1in the seventh column means 
that 1 year in 10 will have total precipitation of less than 41.1 inches. 


Water Supplies 


The Flint River and the many other permanent streams 
of the county are excellent’ sources of water for cities, in- 
dustries, and irrigation. Most farms, however, get water 
for domestic use from dug wells that are 60 feet or less 
deep or from bored or drilled wells that are 100 to 250 
feet deep. The shallower wells commonly yield 1 to 4 
gallons per minute, and the deeper ones, 2 to 8 gallons per 
minute The yield of water from these wells is generally 
lowest late in fall and during the early part of winter. 
Although some drilled wells that supply cities and indus- 
tries in this general area yield as much as 400 gallons 
per minute, none of the rock strata of the county can be 
counted on to yield as much as one-half gallon per minute 
to every well. Generally, there are no water-bearing frac- 
tures of any importance at a depth below 250 feet. 


® Carrer, R. W., AND Herrick, 8. M. WATER RESOURCES OF THE 
ATLANTA METROPOLITAN AREA. Geol. Survey, Cir. 148, 19 pp., illus. 
1951. 
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The water table is generally highest in April and May 
and lowest in October and November. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, it is not becoming lower each successive year, 
except in a few small areas. If there is a general lowering 
of the water table over a large area, a decrease in the 
amount of rainfall in the area as a whole is probably the 
cause. 


Vegetation 


Practically all of Meriwether County was once covered 
by forests. Clearing the areas so that cultivated crops 
could be grown was begun shortly after the land was 
acquired from the Indians in 1825. Clearing operations 
continued until about 1920, when approximately 60 percent 
of the land was cultivated, and nearly all of the remain- 
ing acreage had been cut over for timber. 

About 216,000 acres in the county is now covered by 
trees, and a few thousand additional acres of idle land 
will probably become forested within the next few years. 
These forests consist largely of stands of loblolly pine. 
Pine Mountain, however, is largely covered by oak, hick- 
ory, and a few longleaf pines. Many of the flood plains 
have stands of gum, ash, maple, poplar, beech, and willow. 
Many of the stands of loblolly pine contain numerous 
spots of shortleaf pine and gum, and many of them are 
understocked. A fire-protection unit has been in opera- 
tion in the county for several years. During that time 
no forest fire has burned over more than a few acres. 

Pine has reseeded naturally on many idle areas. In ad- 
dition, hundreds of acres have been set out in recent 
years to loblolly pine seedlings prown by the Georgia 
Forestry Commission. 

An estimated 20,000 acres of woodland is pastured. 
These areas of woods range are scattered throughout the 
county and are about equally divided between the loblolly 
pine forest type and the bottom-land hardwood type. 
The range plants, which furnish grazing in the woodland, 
are little. bluestem, lespedeza, tickclover, broomsedge, big 
bluestem, panicum, and honeysuckle. 


Social and Industrial Development 


In 1825 the area that is now Meriwether County was 
obtained_by the State of Georgia through the Treaty of 
Indian Springs. This treaty transferred all the land 
between the Flint and Chattahoochee Rivers from the 
Creek Indians to the State of Georgia. From this tract 
the counties of Carroll, Coweta, Troup, Muscogee, and 
Lee were created. Meriwether County, originally part of 
Troup County, was organized on December 14, 1897. 

Settlers came mainly from areas east of Meriwether 
County, mostly from Wilkes, Elbert, Monroe, Jasper, and 
Putnam Counties. They planted corn, rye, wheat, oats, 
barley, and cotton, and they raised livestock for use on 
the farm. The principal market for farm products was 
Columbus. 

In 1960 the population of the county was 19,756. Of 
this, 21 percent was urban, 60 percent was rural nonfarm, 
and 19 percent was rural farm. There has been a slight 
decline in population during the past few years. The 
population was 22,055 in 1940 and 21,055 in 1950. 

High schools are located in Greenville, Woodbury, 
Warm Springs, Manchester, and Alvaton. There are also 


grammar schools in those towns and in several other towns. 
Schoolbuses operate in nearly all areas. There are about 
60 churches in the county. 

Electricity and telephone service are available in nearly 
all rural areas. Most farm homes have radio and tele- 
vision sets, and about half have telephones, 

U.S. Highway 27A extends from north to south across 
the county. State Highways 18, 41, 85, 85W, 109, and 190 
also pass through the county. All of these highways and 
many of the county roads are paved. Most of the other 
county roads are surfaced with sandy or gravelly material 
and are serviceable throughout the year. The county 
is crossed by several railroads. 

Markets are available in the county for cotton, corn, 
grain, and pimento peppers. There are also shipping 
points for peaches. The State Farmers Markets in Atlanta 
and Columbus are sales outlets for vegetables, melons, 
and some fruits. Livestock sales barns in La Grange 
Newnan, and Thomaston are used by local producers o 
livestock. No farm is more than 25 miles from one of 
these sale barns. 

Sawmills and pulpwood yards are located throughout 
the county. They provide a continuous market for lum- 
ber and wood products. 

Numerous small mills, plants, and industries that em- 
ploy many of the people in rural areas are located in this 
county. Some of these are operated full time, but many 
are operated on a seasonal or part-time basis. Manchester 
has railroad yards, shops, a cotton mill, and plants where 
clothing is manufactured. Woodbury has a veneer and 
planing mill and a processing and packaging plant. for 
pimento peppers and dates. There are clothing manufac- 
turing plane at Greenville, and a company at Durand 
builds equipment and machinery for use in packing 
peaches. Many sawmills, sheds where peaches are packed 
for shipping, and yards where pulpwood is received and 
loaded are located throughout the county. 


Agriculture 


Farming has undergone a gradual but significant change 
in the past several years. In 1954, the total number of 
farms in the county was 1,578. Five years later, in 1959, 
this number had decreased by more than one-third, and 
there were only 909 farms in the county. The number 
of farms less than 50 acres in size was reduced by more 
than half between 1954 and 1959, and the number of farms 
between. 50 and 259 acres in size decreased by about one- 
third. During the same period, farms larger than 260 
acres clecreasecl in number from 194 to 165, or about 15 
percent. The number of tractors, trucks, and other me- 
chanical equipment increased rapidly during the period 
from. 1949 to 1954. 

The acreage of cotton and corn has decreased since 
1949; that of oats and hay has fluctuated rather widely. 
The number of peach trees declined by about one-fourth 
in the 5 years from 1949 to 1954, but it has remained 
fairly stable since that time. Income from the sale of 
vegetables increased greatly from 1949 to 1959. Table 
2 shows the acreage of the principal crops grown in the 
county during the period 1949-59. 

Income from the sale of livestock and livestock products 
accounted for nearly 34 percent of the farm income in 
1959. Table 3 shows the number and kinds of livestock in 
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the county in stated years and the quantities of some of 
the livestock products that were sold. 


Taste 2.—Acreage of principal crops and number of 
peach trees in stated years 


Crop 1949 1954. 1959 

Acres Acres Acres 
Corn for al! purposes_..------------- 23, 815 | 16, 843 10, O71 
Cotton harvested__.-----.--------- 21, 754 | 13, 631 8, 167 
Oats harvested_. -| 2,311 |) 3,757 1, 570 
Hay crops, total..-..-------------- 3,340 | 8, 103 5, 243 

Number Number Number 

Peach trees of all ages. .------------ 414, 770 |303, 154 | 294, 357 


TaB_e 3.—Livestock on farms and livestock products sold in 
stated years 


Livestock 


Horses and mules (number) - - - -- 1, 759 1, 015 
Hogs and pigs (number) - - --- = 4, 972 5, 641 
Cattle and calves (number)__---- 15, 553 12, 814 

Milk cows (number) __-.------ 8, 659 2, 508 
Whole milk sold (gallons) ...---- 1, 108, 760 | 1, 163, 754 
Chickens sold (number) --------- 43, 852 46, 324 
Eggs sold (dozens) ___---------- 159, 474 503, 657 


How Soils Are Mapped 
and Classified 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Meriwether County, where they are located, 
and how they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they ob- 
served. steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 
speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds 
of rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug or 
bored many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends 
from the surface down into the parent material that has 
not been changed much by leaching or by roots of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They 
classified and named the soils according to nationwide, 
uniform procedures. To use this report efficiently, it is 
necessary to know the kinds of groupings most used in a 
local soil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface layer, 
all the soils of one series have major horizons that are simi- 
lar in thickness, arrangement, and other important char- 
acteristics. ach soil series is named for a town or other 
geographic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. Cecil and Habersham, 
for example, are the names of two soil series. All the 
soils in the United States having the same series name are 


essentially alike in those characteristics that go with their 
behavior in the natural, untouched landscape. Soils of 
one series can differ somewhat in texture of the surface 
layer and in slopes, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that affects use of the soils by man. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in the texture 
of their surface layer. According to such differences in 
texture, separations called soil types are made. Within 
a series, all the soils having a surface layer of the same 
texture belong to one soil type. Cecil sandy loam and 
Cecil sandy clay loam are two soil types in the Cecil series. 
The difference in texture of their surface layers is apparent 
from their names. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
munber and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 
their use that practical suggestions about their manage- 
ment could not be made if they were shown on the soil 
map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into phases. 
The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects 
management. For example, Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, is one of several phases of Cecil sandy loam, 
a soil type that ranges from nearly level to hilly. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries 
of the individual soils on aerial photographs. These 
photographs show woodland, buildings, field borders, 
trees, and other details that greatly help in drawing bound- 
aries accurately. The soil map in the back of this report 
was prepared from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit is nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a soil type. It is not 
exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show on 
such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some 
other kind that have been seen within an area that is 
dominantly of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientists have 
a problem of delineating areas where different kinds of 
soils are so intricately mixed, and so small in size, that it is 
not practical to show them separately on the map. There- 
fore, they show this mixture of soils as one mapping unit 
and call it a soil complex. Ordinarily, a soil complex is 
named for the major kinds of soil in it, for example, 
Madison-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Also, on most soil maps, areas are shown that are so rocky, 
so shallow, or so frequently worked by wind and water that 
they scarcely can be called soils. These areas are shown on 
a soil map like other mapping units, but they are given 
descriptive names, such as Alluvial land or Rock land, and 
are called land types rather than soils. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests, Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soils. Yields under defined management are esti- 
mated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils have 
been named, described, and delineated on the map, and the 
laboratory data and yield data have been assembled. The 
mass of detailed information then needs to be organized in 
a way that it is readily useful to different groups of read- 
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ers, among them farmers, ranchers, managers of woodland, 
engineers, and homeowners. Grouping soils that are simi- 
lar in suitability for each specified use is the method of 
organization commonly used in the soil survey reports. 
Based on the yield and practice tables and on other data, 
the soil scientists set up trial groups, and test them by 
further study and by consultation with farmers, agron- 
omists, engineers, and others. Then the scientists adjust 
the groups according to the results of their studies and 
consultation. Thus, the groups that are finally evolved 
reflect, up-to-date knowledge of the soils and their behavior 
under present methods of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


In mapping a county or other large tract, it is fairly 
easy to see differences in the soils and landscape as one 
travels from place to place. 
differences, among them differences in the shape, gradient, 
and length of slopes; in the number and size of streams; 
in the width of the flood plains or valleys that border the 
streams; in the kinds of native plants; and even in the 
kinds of agriculture. With these obvious differences, there 
are less easily noticed differences in the patterns of soils. 
The soils differ along with other parts of the environment. 

By drawing lines around the different patterns of soils 
ona small map, one may obtain a map of the general soil 
areas, or, as they are sometimes called, soil associations. 
Such a map is useful to those who want only a general 
idea of the soils, who want to compare different parts of 
a county, or who want to locate large areas suitable for 
some particular kind of agriculture or other broad land 
use. 

The eight principal soil associations in Meriwether 
County are shown on the colored map in the back of this 
report. Within each of these soil associations, the pattern 
of soils is fairly uniform, although a few areas of other 
soils may be included. <A. brief description of the eight 
soil associations follows. More detailed information about 
individual soils in the associations can be obtained from 
the detailed soil map and by reading the section “Descrip- 
tions of the Soils.” 


1. Alluvial Land-Chewacla Association 


Somewhat poorly drained sotls on nearly level first 
bottoms 


This soil association is in narrow strips on the flood 
plains of the many stréams of the county. The areas are 
flooded nearly every year, and the dominant soils are 
somewhat poorly drained. Most of the soils are variable 
in texture, especially at a depth of 10 or more inches, but 
the Chewacla soils have a surface layer that is uniform 
silt loam. This association makes up about 10 percent of 
the county. 

Alluvial land, moderately wet, occupies about half 
the acreage. It generally consists of light yellowish- 
brown to ight brownish-gray loamy sand and sandy loam. 
Alluvial land and Alluvial land, wet, are similar to Allu- 
vial land, moderately wet, but they are of much smaller 
extent. 

Chewacla soils occupy a large acreage along the larger 
streams in the association. They are somewhat poorly 


There are many obvious. 


drained, and they have a more uniform profile than the 
other soils, 

Wehadkee soils occupy most of the remaining acreage. 
They are grayish and have a surface layer of silty clay 
loam. Below the surface layer is silt loam to silty clay 
loam. The Wehadkee soils are poorly drained; the water 
table is within 10 inches of the surface during much of 
the year. 

More than 80 percent of the acreage in this association 
is in capability subclass IIIw, and about 80 percent of the 
acreage is wooded. Only a few farms are located entirely 
within the association, but most of the farms have a few 
acres of these soils. Corn is the chief field crop grown, 
and tall fescue is the main pasture grass. 


2. Appling-Colfax Association 


Deep, well-drained to somewhat poorly drained, moder- 
ately sloping to very gently sloping soils that have a 
surface layer of loamy sand and a mottled subsoil 


This soil association consists of smoothly sloping soils 
in the northeastenr corner of the county. The surface 
layer of most of the soils is loamy sand, and their subsoil 
is mottled sandy clay loam to clay. The association 
occupies about 10 percent of the county. 

The Appling soils are on the higher ridges and make up 
more than half the association. They develop in 
material weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist. 
The Appling soils are well drained, and they have a thick 
subsoil of sandy clay to clay. 

The Colfax soils are somewhat poorly drained. They 
are in and around drainage heads or on the smooth lower 
slopes. ‘They occupy 20 to 25 percent of the acreage. 
Their subsoil is mottled olive-brown, brownish-yellow, and 
gray sandy clay loam. 

A. few areas of Cecil, Madison, Lloyd, Vance, Louis- 
burg, and Iredell soils are within this association. The 
Cecil, Madison, Lloyd, and. Vance soils have a subsoil of 
yellowish-red to dark-red clay loam to clay. The Douis- 
burg soils are shallow to granitic rock. The Iredell soils 
have an extremely firm subsoil that is plastic when wet. 

About 70 percent of this association is wooded, and 20 
percent is in field crops. The rest is used for ae or 
for other purposes. The trees are mainly loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, and oak. The farms in the association are 
generally of moderate size and are operated by the owner. 
Most of them are planted to general crops, chiefly cotton, 
corn, pimento, peppers, and oats. There are a few dairy 
farms, beef cattle farms, truck farms, and poultry farms. 


3. Madison Association 


Deep, well-drained, highly micaceous soils that have a 
loamy surface layer and a subsoil of red clay loam 


This soil association consists of very gently sloping to 
sloping, micaceous soils on broad to narrow interstream 
divides. ‘The soils that have the strongest slopes are along 
the many branching drainageways. ‘The surface layer in 
much of the acreage is sandy loam, but a few areas are 
gravelly or cobbly. In addition, there is a large acreage 
of soils that ave severely eroded, and the texture of their 
surface layer is generally sandy clay loam. This associa- 
tion covers most of the northwestern quarter of the county 
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and smaller areas in the southern and western parts. It 
occupies about 40 percent of the total acreage in the 
county. 

The Madison soils are dominant. They are well 
drained and formed in material weathered chiefly from 
mica schist. The Madison soils have a thick B horizon of 
red clay loam that contains mica flakes. Soft, weathered 
mica schist is generally within 3 feet of the surface, and 
in most places hard bedrock is 20 feet or more below the 
surface. 

The Cecil, Appling, and Lloyd soils are all fairly exten- 
sive. They are in positions similar to those occupied by 
the Madison soils, but they lack the abundant mica that 
is present in the Madison soils. Many areas of the Louis- 
burg and Louisa soils are steep. The Louisburg and 
Louisa soils have no B horizon or only a weakly developed 
B horizon. 

About 65 to 70 percent of this association is wooded. 
The stands are made up mainly of loblolly pine that grows 
in old, abandoned fields, but there are some stands of 
shortleaf pine, oak, and sweeteum. The acreage that has 
been cleared is about evenly divided between field crops 
and pasture. Corn, small grains, cotton, hay, and pimen- 
to peppers are the principal field crops. Dairy cattle pro- 
vide the chief source of income on many of the farms, but 
there are also some farms where beef cattle ave raised or 
general cropsare grown. The dairy farms are larger than 
the average farm in the county. 


4. Lloyd-Davidson-Cecil Association 


Deep, well-drained, dark-colored soils that have a red, 
clayey subsoil 


This association consists of soils on broad divides and in 
areas where the slopes are smooth and range from 2 to 25 
percent. Many drainageways occur throughout the asso- 
ciation, and the flood plains along them are generally 
narrow. This association occupies about 5 percent of the 
county. The areas are near Greenville, north of Wood- 
bury, and northwest of Gay. 

The dominant soils in this association formed in ma- 
terial weathered from both basic and acidic rocks. The 
Lloyd soils formed in material from mixed rocks, such as 
diorite, hornblende, gneiss, and schist; the Davidson, in 
material from diorite, hornblende, and other basic rocks; 
and the Cecil, in material from gneiss, granite, schist, and 
other acidic rocks. Depth to bedrock 1s commonly more 
than 10 feet. 

The Lloyd soils make up nearly half of this association. 
They generally have a surface layer of dark-brown sandy 
loam over a subsoil of red or dark-red clay. Where the 
soils are severely eroded, the surface layer is dark reddish- 
brown clay loam. 


Between 25 and 30 percent. of this association consists of 


Davidson. soils. These soils are on smooth slopes. They 
have a surface layer of dark reddish-brown loam and a 
thick subsoil of dark-red clay. The surface layer is clay 
loam where the soils are severely eroded. 

The Cecil soils occupy 10 to 15 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of yellowish-brown sandy loam 
and a subsoil of red clay. The surface layer is generally 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam where the soils are severely 
eroded. 


The Appling, Louisburg, and Madison soils together 
make up about 10 percent of this association. The Appling 
soils have a surface layer of loamy sand and a clay subsoil 
of brown to yellowish red. They developed in material 
from gneiss, granite, and schist. The Louisburg soils have 
a surface layer of loamy coarse sand that overlies weath- 
ered granitic rock. The Madison soils generally have a 
surface layer of brown sandy loam over a subsoil of friable, 
highly micaceous, red clay loam. 

More than half of the acreage in the Lloyd-Davidson- 
Cecil association is wooded. There are several large peach 
orchards. The growing of pasture crops, small grains, 
pimento peppers, corn (fig. 2), and cotton are important 
enterprises. 


5. Cecil-Madison-Appling-Lloyd Association 


Deep, well-drained soils on ridges and slopes in the uplands 


This soil association is on interstream divides and in 
areas where the slope is between 2 and 25 percent. It is 
highly dissected by the heads of drainageways that reach 
almost to the tops of the ridges. The flood plains along 
these drainageways are narrow near the heads but are 
wider downstream. The surface layer of these soils is 
mainly sandy loam or loamy sand, and the subsoil is 
strong-brown to red clay loam to clay. This association 
occupies about 28 percent of the county. It extends from 
the north-central part to the central and southwestern 
parts, 

The Cecil, Madison, Appling, and Lloyd soils formed 
primarily in material weathered from gneiss, schist, 
granite, and other acidic rocks. The Lloyd soils, however, 
formed partly in material weathered from diorite, horn- 
bleride, and other basic rocks. Depth to bedrock is com- 
monly more than 10 feet. 

The Cecil soils make up 80 to 40 percent of this associa- 
tion. They are generally on ridgetops or on smooth slopes. 
The surface layer is generally yellowish-brown sandy 
loam, and the subsoil is red clay. Where the soils are 
severely eroded, the surface layer is yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam. 

The Madison soils make up nearly 20 percent of the 
association. They are highly micaceous throughout. 

The Appling soils occupy 15 to 20 percent of the associa- 
tion. They have a surface layer of loamy sand and a sub- 
soil of strong-brown clay to sandy clay. The surface layer 
is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam where the soils are 
severely eroded. 

The Lloyd soils occupy 10 to 15 percent of the associa- 
tion. The surface layer of these soils is generally dark- 
brown sandy loam, and the subsoil is red or dark reddish- 
brown clay loam. 

The rest of this association is made up of Louisburg, 
Louisa, Musella, and Vance soils. The Louisburg soils 
have a surface layer of loamy coarse sand, and the Louisa 
soils have a surface layer of coarse sandy loam. The sur- 
face layer overlies weathered rock. The B horizon is only 
slightly developed or is absent. The Musella soils have a 
surface layer and subsoil of clay loam. The Vance soils 
have a surface layer of coarse sandy loam. There is an 
abrupt boundary between the surface layer and the subsoil 
of very firm clay. 

About two-thirds of the association is wooded, and most 
of the rest is fairly evenly divided between field crops and 
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Figure 2.—Corn growing in a field of Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded, that has been terraced. 


pasture. The wooded areas consist mostly of loblolly 
pines, and the pastures are used for both dairy and beef 
cattle. The cultivated crops grown are corn, small grains, 
cotton, pimento peppers, peaches, and a few vegetables, 
such as squash, green beans, and tomatoes. The farms in 
this association are generally operated by the owner. 
Several thousand acres of woodland are owned by large 
pulp and paper companies. 


6. Cecil-Louisburg Association 


Deep to shallow soils over granitic rocks on broad divides 
or slope breaks 

The soils.in this association are on ridgetops or on broken 
slopes. They developed in material weathered largely 
from granite. Depth to bedrock ranges from a few inches 
in some of the Louisburg soils to more than 10 feet in most 
of the Cecil soils. The slopes are short and irregular. 
Stony areas are common, and there are several large rock 
outcrops. This association makes up about 2 percent of 
the county. It is east and southeast of Greenville. 

The Cecil soils oecupy about half of the acreage. They 
are generally on ridgetops. The Cecil soils commonly 
have a surface layer of yellowish-brown sandy loam and a 
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thick subsoil of red clay. Where the Cecil soils are severely 
eroded, the surface layer is yellowish-red sandy clay loam, 

The Louisburg soils occupy most of the remaining acre- 
age. They are on short, irregular slopes, and they are gen- 
erally shallow over bedrock (fig. 3). These soils com- 
monly have stones on the surface and throughout the pro- 
file. They have a surface layer of loamy coarse sand over 
granitic rock that in places is highly weathered. The 
Louisburg soils have only a slightly developed or no B 
horizon. 

About three-fourths of the association is wooded. 
Much of the wooded acreage is in loblolly pines, but there 
are several stands of oak and hickory on some of the Louis- 
burg soils. A few areas are used for cultivated crops, 
such as cotton, corn, small grains, ancl pimento peppers. 
Several areas are in bermudagrass, bahiagrass, or sericea 
lespedeza grown for pasture. 


6. Cobbly and Gravelly 
Association 


Cobbly or gravelly soils from sandstone and quartzite on 
Pine Mowntain 


This soil association consists of soils on a few smooth 
ridgetops and in many steep areas on Pine Mountain. The 
soils developed in residual material from sandstone and 


Land-Habersham 
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Figure 3.—Rock outcrops, cobbles, and stones: on a Louisburg 
stony loamy coarse sand. This area is typical of association 6. 


quartzite, and they have a surface layer of cobbly or grav- 
elly loamy sand. There are many stony areas and small 
rock outcrops on the steeper slopes. This soil association 
makes up about 3 percent of the county. 

Cobbly and gravelly land is on narrow ridgetops or in 
steep areas. It is somewhat excessively drained and con- 
sists of cobbly loamy sand in which there has been little or 
no development of a B horizon. This land type occupies 
about 80 percent of the association. 

The Habersham soils are on smooth ridgetops. They 
are well drained. The Habersham soils have a surface 
layer of gravelly loamy sand and a subsoil of thick clay 
loam. They occupy about 20 percent of the association. 

Cobbly and gravelly land is nearly all in oak and hick- 
ory. The Habersham soils are mostly in loblolly pine, 
but a few areas are used for pasture or corn. 


8. Thurmont-Braddock Association 


Deep, well-drained, brown or red soils on lower slopes of 
Pine Mountain 


This soil association consists of low, smooth ridges of 
old colluvium from Pine Mountain. These ridges are 
highly dissected by branching drainageways that have 
very narrow flood plains. The surface layer of the soils 
is mainly sandy loam or loamy sand, but a few areas are 
gravelly. This association occupies a long, narrow strip 
along the north side of Pine Mountain in the southeastern 
part of the county. It makes up about 2 percent of the 
county. 


The dominant soils of the association, the Thurmont and 
Braddock, are about equal in acreage. They are well 
drained and have a thick subsoil. The Thurmont soils 
have a surface layer of loam sand and a subsoil of yel- 
lowish-brown clay loam, The Braddock soils have a sur- 
face layer of sandy loam and a subsoil of red to yellowish- 
red clay. 

Most of the acreage is wooded, but some is used for 
general farming. Corn, pimento peppers, small grains, 
cotton, and pasture are the main crops. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section is provided for those who want fairly de- 
tailed descriptions of the soil series and mapping units 
in Meriwether County. For more general information 
about the soils of the county, the reader can refer to the 
section “General Soil Map,” in which broad patterns of 
soils are described; or, if he wants detailed, technical de- 
scriptions of soil series, he can refer to the section “Forma- 
tion, Morphology, and Classification of Soils.” 

In the pages that follow, the soil series and mapping 
units of the county are described in alphabetic order, by 
the name of the series. Each series is described, and then 
the individual mapping units of that series. A soil profile 
is described under the first mapping unit of the series, and 
this profile is considered typical for all the mapping units 
of that series. The profile of some mapping units in a 
series differs somewhat from the typical profile, but these 
differences are evident in the name of the mapping unit 
or are pointed out in the description. Unless otherwise 
stated, the profile is that of a moist soil. 

Following the name of each mapping unit is a symbol 
in parentheses. This symbol identities the mapping unit 
on the detailed soil map in the back of the report. The 
description of each mapping unit ends with a reference to 
the capability unit, woodland suitability group, and wild- 
life group in which the soil has been placed. Capability 
units, woodland suitability groups, and wildlife groups 
ave described in the section “Use and Management of the 
Soils.” 

Descriptions of soil series and mapping units contain 
some technical terms because there is no nontechnical term 
that conveys precisely the same meaning. Technical terms 
are defined in the Glossary. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of the soils are 
given in table 4. Their location is shown on the soil map 
at the back of the report. 


Tanrz 4—A pproximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped 


Soil Acres | Percent Soil Acrés | Percent 
Allivial-lando2i 226026. oben seese sce seedese. 1, 590 0.5 || Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
Alluvial land, moderately wet.-- 19, 940 6. 2 slopes, severely eroded__-_----------------- 1, 790 0. 6 
Alluvial land, wet_._--.-------------------- 880 .3 || Appling-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__| 1, 800 6 slopes: n-daecate hie Bess ec ese ee se ee 480 wl 
Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_ _-__ 2, 690 .8 }) Augusta sandy loam___.._-_----------.------- 1, 0380 .3 
Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, Braddock sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
eroded 2 sacl cso eceS seer osc cee sedate 21, 600 6.8 slopes, severely eroded__...---------------- 280 sok 
Appling loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Braddock sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
OfOdedsc35.5 sat ose cree doce dee eceee 10, 500 3.3 slopes, severely eroded..-.---------------- 480 1 
Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Braddock sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___-.--.------------------- 3, 200 1.0 erodedizec soho l oak eee ks Sosy Se 700 .2 
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Taste 4.—Approwimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped—Continued 


Percent 


Soil Acres 
Braddock sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

eroded. .---------------- plein Rte etd Se cans 1, 240 
Braddock sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

eroded 22a ete eet eed cctledeoescatet 1, 300 
Braddock sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 

CPODE Goo. Sees woe oe eee eles emda eee 1, 050 
Buncombe loamy sand._._.-._-.---.--..---- 400 
Cecil sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

severely eroded____.-..--_---------------- 5, 800 
Cecil sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

severely eroded__..___---.---------------- 12, 000 
Cecil sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

severely eroded._....-.---.---------------- 8, 800 
Cecil sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 

severely croded__---..-------------------- 240 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___----- 320 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__| 16, 700 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes_.-_.-- 730 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_| 9, 680 
Cecil sandy, loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

eroded 2-28 hee cni ote hoe mets e ae aes 2, 830 
Cena wet land complex, 6 to 10 percent 

slOpeSia 222 22 nae wceetere eso e hese cae 2, 400 
Cecil: Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent 

Slopesies 2 ste5ssecccsesssoccec coe toesesee 940 
Chewacla silt loam_..---.------------------ 13, 600 
Cobbly and gravelly land, sloping___--_.----- 960 
Cobbly and gravelly land) strongly sloping.___- 1, 350 
Cobbly and gravelly land, steep___------.---- 12) 200 
Colfax loamy coarse sand, "2t06 percent slopes__| 1, 550 
Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes_ 600 
Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, eroded__--..--------.------------+- 170 
Colfax sandy loam, overwash, 2 to 6 percent 

slopésscu. 2o2ccch ee ee ed ee oe 8, 500 
‘Daviiesa clay loam, 2 to’6 percent slopes, 

severely eroded__.---.-------.------------ 480 
Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

severely eroded_______________-_-__-_----- 1, 250 
Davidson elay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

severely eroded____-___-----------------.- 1, 350 
Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_..; 2, 140 
Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_. L 440 
Davidson loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded__ 270 
Gullied land__-__--..-0--.-2------------ ee 200 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent 

SlOpeSe nso ot ee i oe ee eee 750 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 6 to 10 per- 

cént slopes. 2-222 Sil ce eo tee ee te 1, 350 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 10 to 15 per- 

cent slopes: a2 oe ead e cack vee secede eck 1, 150 
Habersham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, severely eroded______-_--------.---- 240 
Tredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_ 130 
Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 

cCroded souls eh eee a ook een! 4, 300 
Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 

POUEUL c ph ooh os Ge ee be y hewuceda Une , 900 
Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

severely eroded_.___.--_------------------ , 600 
Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 

severely eroded. ___--_--_--- ewe nnee ee 900 
Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_| 9, 900 
Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

erodéd’s sccvebuee Woes eth eu eee we 5, 700 
Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

60006. wow e en eo ue a dasie tee ee cee ee wieweae 2, 800 
Lloyd-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent 

SlOPCSe4 05 see te te eee Oe 1, 800 
Lloyd-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent 

slopeS.sel ee Ss soos eee ce eke eases 1, 700 
Lace alluvial land_____--------------------- 880 


() 
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Soil 


Louisa coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
SlOp@S.2-ecccete bed ecoce eee ete deenctd 
Louisa coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 pereent 
SlopeSis seein scat oe Paes eee teek od 
Louisa coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
i (6) 0, eka re ee ce een a 


ae loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent 
slOpes2ceces bene tae een coe wt See ee ik 
igutabard stony loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 
pércent slopes: 22 So scek So tececs coe ecsees 
Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 
percent slopes______.-._....-----------.-- 
Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 15 to 25 
percent slopes.....----------------------- 
Madison aan clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_.._----------------------- 
Madison sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_..----------------- 
Madison sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded....---------------- 
Madison sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 


slopes, severely eroded_....---------------- 
Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
CPOdEd anes Suet cesoee sce eat ose ects 
Madison sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
@roded ono e encase eee eae See esate 
Madison sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
BPOC GN ce oe cake eae ened wee 


Madison sandy loam, 15 to 25 perdent slopes, 
eroded 
Madison-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent 


BION OSs een ae ne near See eww ee. 
Madison-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 per- 
eent: slopes... 2+. -0-bs.teesoueste tse se 
Musella clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, 


severely eroded_...------------------------ 
Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 


Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__-----.--------------+-+-- 
Musella and Wilkes stony soils, 15 to 40 per- 
cent slopes, eroded__..-------------------- 
Roanoke silt loam___.---------------------- 
Rock Jandh. sec eels oe wee eek etic d 
Thurmont loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. _- 
Thurmont loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes_- 
Tharmont loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes_ 
Vance loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
CFOdOd ee eeet ee eee eee Bete ees 


eroded one ete ie ke ee ee 
Vance loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded__--__----------------=------ 
Vance sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__...-------------+-------+-+- 
Wehadkee silty clay loam__--.-------------- 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
BIOUCULS: oe as eegeeee elena See medh erin eee 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded_.__------------------------ 
Wickham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. ..---.------------- 
Worsham coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 


Acres 


220 
650 

1, 550 
1, 350 
4, 600 
5, 220 
640 

1, 900 
2, 700 
3, 600 
13, 600 
9, 300 
1, 350 
13, 500 
14, 100 
7, 400 
3, 500 
1, 300 


400 


170 
I, 950 


319, 360 


Percent 
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Alluvial Land 


Alluvial land (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Alm)—This 

‘ miscellaneous land type is widely distributed along small 
streams in the county. It consists of deep, moderately 
well drained, strongly acid mixed alluvium deposited on 
nearly level flood plains. Most of the alluvium has been 
moved only a few hundred yards from its source or, at 
most, only a few miles. The areas are flooded occasionally. 

This land type occurs with the Chewacla and Buncombe 
soils. In a few places it includes areas of those soils 
that are too small or too intricately mixed to be shown 
separately on the map. The texture 1s much more variable 
than that of the named soils nearby. 

This land type is made up mainly of light yellowish- 
brown to light brownish-gray loamy sand and sandy loam. 
In many places, however, the soils contain layers that 
range in texture from coarse sand to silty clay loam. 
Coarse mottles or splotches are common at a depth below 
24 inches. 

The supply of organic matter and of available plant nu- 
trients is low to medium. The crops respond well to fer- 
tilizer and commonly make moderate to high yields. Run- 
off is slow, and permeability and the rate of infiltration 
are rapid. The available moisture capacity is high. 

Because it is nearly level and its permeability, tilth, and 
rate of infiltration are generally favorable, this land type 
is suited to sprinkler irrigation. A supply of water is 
nearby, and the areas are also suitable for impounding 
water in farm ponds. 

This land is suited to pasture and to a limited number 
of crops grown locally. lt can be used for row crops every 
year if an occasional cover crop is grown to maintain 
the supply of organic matter and good soil tilth. 

Most of this land type is wooded. (Capability unit 
IIw-2; woodland group 4; wildlife group 9.) 

Alluvial land, moderately wet (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
{Alp)—T his miscellaneous land type is more poorly drained 
and has a higher water table than the Alluvial Jand not 
named as wet. It is also grayer, has a greater number of 
mottles near the surface, and is flooded more frequently 
and for longer periods. The areas are widely distributed 
along small streams. 

The supply of organic matter in this land type is low to 
moderately high, and the supply of available plant nu- 
trients is low to medium. Crops grown on this land re- 
spond well to fertilizer, and yields are usually moderate 
to high. Surface runoff is slow, the rate of infiltration 
and of permeability are moderate to rapid, and the avail- 
able moisture capacity is high. Wxcept in a few wet spots, 
tilth is generally good. Ditching is required to remove 
excess surface water and to improve internal soil drainage. 

Because itis nearly level, and permeability, tilth, and 
the rate of infiltration are generally favorable, this land 
type is suited to sprinkler irrigation. A supply of water 
is nearby, and the areas are also suitable for impounding 
water in farm ponds. 

This land type is suited to pasture and to a limited 
number of crops grown locally. It can be used for culti- 
vated crops every year if an occasional cover crop is in- 
cluded in the cropping system. 

This land type occupies more than 6 percent of the 
total acreage in the county. Most of itis wooded. (Capa- 
10)” wnt ITTw-2; woodland group 11; wildlife group 
10. 


Alluvial land, wet (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Avp)—This 
miscellaneous land type is much more poorly drained and 
has a much higher water table than the Alluvial land not 
named as wet. It is also generally much grayer or has 
many more mottles nearer the surface. Many areas are 
covered by water several months each year. 

The high water table and the lack of suitable drainage 
outlets make this land type poorly suited to most field cals 
and pastures. Where an adequate drainage system can be 
installed, the land is suited to corn or tall fescue. Most of 
this land type is wooded. (Capability unit [Vw-1; wood- 
land group 11; wildlife group 11.) 


Altavista Series 


The Altavista series consists of moderately well drained, 
strongly acid soils that have a subsoil of yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam. The subsoil is mottled at a depth of about 
17 inches. These soils developed in old alluvium on Jow 
stream terraces. The slopes are smooth and range from 
2 to 6 percent. 

These soils are on terraces with the Roanoke, Augusta, 
and Wickham soils. They are better drained and have a 
less grayish subsoil than the Roanoke or Augusta soils. 
They ave less well drained than the Wickham soils, and 
their subsoil is brownish rather than red. 

The Altavista soils are in small areas near the larger 
streams of the county. The native vegetation was oak, 
hickory, poplar, pine, maple, and elm. Most areas have 
been cleared and used for cotton, corn, pimento peppers, 
pasture, hay, and small grains. 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(AkB].—This is the only Altavista soil mapped in the 
county. Tt is a deep, moderately well drained soil and is 
on low stream terraces. The following are the major 
horizons: 

0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 

8 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam with 
yellowish-red and grayish mottles that increase in number 
with increasing depth; subangular blocky structure. 

40 to 46 inches ++, light-gray, firm clay with many mottles of 
brownish yellow ; massive. 

The subsoil ranges from sandy clay loam to clay loam 
in texture and from light yellowish brown to brownish 
yellow in color. A few rounded pebbles are on the surface 
and throughout the profile. In some places there is a layer 
of rounded pebbles below a depth of about 40 inches. 

This soil is easily worked, and crops grown on it re- 
spond well to fertilizer. The content of organic matter 
and the supply of available plant nutrients are low to 
moderate. Surface runoff is slow, permeability and the 
rate of infiltration are moderate, and the available mois- 
ture capacity is moderately high. 

This soil is suited to most of the crops grown locally, 
and yields are usually moderate to high under good. man- 
agement. Under cultivation this soil is subject to a slight 
to moderate hazard of erosion. Most of it is cultivated or 
in pasture, (Capability unit IIe-2; woodland group 6; 
wildlife group 1.) 


Appling Series 


The Appling series consists of well-drained, strongly 
acid soils that have a subsoil of strong-brown to yellowish- 


‘red, mottled sandy clay to clay. These soils developed in 
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residuum from granite, gneiss, and schist. They are on 
stream divides and’ in sloping areas adjoining drainage- 
ways. The slope ranges from 2 to 15 percent, but it is 
between 2 and 10 percent in more than 95 percent of the 
acreage. 

These soils occur with the Colfax, Cecil, Louisburg, and 
Vance soils. They are better drained than the Colfax soils, 
and they have less gray mottling and more clay m_the 
subsoil. Their subsoil is less red than that of the Cecil 
soils. Unlike the Louisburg soils, which have only a thin 
or no clayey layer in the profile, the Appling soils have a 
thick, clayey layer at a depth of about 11 inches. They 
have a thicker, more friable, less dense subsoil than the 
Vance soils. 

Appling soils occupy large aveas in the northeastern part 
of the county and smaller areas in all other parts. The 
native vegetation was oak, hickory, pine, and gum. Most 
aveas have been cleared, and many are used for cotton, 
corn, pimento peppers, and pasture. 

Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Ap38).—This 
deep, well-drained soil of the uplands has a brownish, 
firm to friable, clayey subsoil. The following are the 
major horizons: 


0 to 11 inches, light yellowish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

11 to 5O inches, yellowish-brown to strong-brown, firm to 
friable sandy clay loam over clay to sandy clay that is 
mottled with red and yellowish-brown; blocky structure. 

50 to 64 inches +, mottled red, brown, yellow, and gray, highly 
weathered gneiss, granite, and schist that breaks down to 
sandy loain or sandy clay loam. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from light yellow- 
ish brown to grayish brown, and in a few places the sur- 


face layer is 16 to 18 inches thick. In many places the 
color of the subsoil becomes redder, ranging to yellowish 
red, and is more highly mottled with imereasing depth. 
In a few places 10 to 15 percent of the surface is covered 
by gravel, and there area few cobblestones. 

This soil is easily worked, and crops grown on it respond 
well to fertilizer. The content of organic matter and the 
supply of available plant nutrients are low to moderate. 
Surface runoff is slow, permeability is moderate, and the 
rate of infiltration is rapid. The available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. These characteristics make 
this soil well suited to most of the crops grown locally. 
Under good management, yields are moderate to high. 
In cultivated areas erosion is a slight to moderate hazard. 
About three-fourths of the acreage is cultivated or in 
pasture. (Capability unit IIe-2; woodland group 8; 
wildlife group 1.) 

Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(Ap82).—This eroded soil has a surface layer that is about 
5 inches thinner than that of Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. A few galled ‘spots are included, where 
the surface layer is yellowish-brown sandy loam. 

The gentle slopes, good tilth, thick rooting zone, favor- 
able drainage, and moderately high available moisture 
capacity make this soil well suited to a number of different 
crops. In cultivated areas the hazard of further erosion 
is slight to moderate. 

This soil occupies nearly 7 percent of the county and is 
the most extensive mapping unit. About 60 percent of 
the acreage is cultivated or in pasture (fig. 4), and the 
rest is either wooded or idle. (Capability unit ITe-2; 


woodland group 8; wildlife group 1.) 


Figure 4.—Pasture of bahiagrass, annual lespedeza, and whiteclover in an area of Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
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Appling loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(ApC2]|—This eroded soil has a surface layer that is 
about 5 inches thinner than that of Appling loamy sand, 
2 to 6 percent slopes. There are a few spots where 
material from the subsoil has been mixed with that in the 
surface layer, and in. those areas the surface layer is 
yellowish-brown sandy loam. 

A few small areas of a Louisburg soil have been in- 
cluded in the areas mapped. In the included soil the sub- 
soil is thin and discontinuous and the rooting zone is 
shallow. 

Because of the generally good tilth, favorable drainage, 
deep rooting zone, and moderately high available moisture 
capacity, Appling. loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded, is suited to a number of different crops. Slopes 
are strong enough, however, to cause medium surface run- 
off and a moderate to severe hazard of further erosion. 
About 65 percent of the acreage is wooded. (Capability 
unit [ITe-2; woodland group 8; wildlife group 1.) 

Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (AnC3).—The surface layer of this soil is 
about 5 inches thick and is yellowish-brown sandy clay 
loam, Directly below the surface layer is strong-brown 
clay that is mottled in the Tower part with red and 
yellowish brown. This soil has steeper slopes than 
Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and the solum 
is 12 to 15 inches thinner. Also, surface runoff is more 
rapid and the rate of infiltration is slower. ‘There ave a 
few gullies, and some of them are 3 to 5 feet deep. Tilth 
is fair. 

Because of the severe hazard of further erosion, fair 
tilth, medium rate of infiltration, and rapid runoff, this 
soil is not suited to regular cultivation. Under good man- 
agement, however, it can be used occasionally for culti- 
vated crops that are rotated with perennials. Nearly all 
of this soil has been cultivated at one time, but most of 
it is now wooded or idle. (Capability unit 1Ve-1; wood- 
land group 7; wildlife group 3.) 

Appling-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(AnC4}.—In the Appling soil m this complex, the surface 
layer is strong-brown sandy clay or sandy clay loam. ‘The 
solum is only 18 to 25 inches thick, and much of it con- 
sists of the B3 horizon. Surface runoff is rapid, and the 
rate of infiltration is slow. There are many shallow, 
V-shaped gullies and a few U-shaped ones that are 38 to 5 
feet deep. ‘Tilth is poor. 

Because of the numerous gullies, very severe hazard of 
erosion, and poor tilth, this soil is probably best suited 
to trees. It has been cultivated at one time, but it is now 
idle or in woods. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 
7; wildlife group 4.) 

Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (AnD3).—The surface layer of this soil is 
yellowish-brown sandy clay loam and is 4 to 5 inches thick. 
Directly below the surface layer is strong-brown clay. 
The total thickness of this soil over weathered rock is about 
26 to 80 inches. There area few gullies, and some of them 
are 3 to 5 feet deep. 

Soil tilth is poor. The rate of infiltration. is moderate, 
surface runoff is rapid, and the hazard of further erosion 
is very severe. These factors make this soil unsuitable 
for cultivation. The soil is probably best suited to trees, 
but it may be usec for pasture if it is managed carefully. 
Most of it has been cultivated, but all of it is now wooded. 


(Capability unit VIe~-2; woodland group 7; wildlife 
group 4.) 


Augusta Series 


The Augusta series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
strongly acid soils that have a dark grayish-brown surface 
layer and a gleyed subsoil. The soils developed in old 
alluvium. 

These soils occur with the Altavista and Roanoke soils on 
low stream terraces where the slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 
They are also near areas of Alluvial land on bottom lands. 
The Augusta soils have a grayer subsoil and are more 
poorly drained than the Altavista soils. Their subsoil 
1s more friable and is better drained than that of the 
Roanoke soils. Unlike the areas of Alluvial land, which 
consist of recent alluvium, the Augusta soils developed 
in old alluvium and have distinct horizons. 

Augusta sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Afs) —This 
is the only Augusta soil mapped in the county. It is deep 
and somewhat poorly drained, and it formed in alluvium 
on low terraces along the larger streams. The following 
are the major horizons: 

0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown, friable sandy loam. 

7 to 13 inches, grayish-brown, friable sandy clay loam that is 
faintly mottled with yellowish red and gray. 

13 to 380 inches, mottled gray or dark-gray, friable silty clay 
loam that has a moderate, subangular blocky structure. 

30 to 50 inches +, light-gray to greenish-gray sandy clay 
loam to sandy loam mottled with yellowish red, reddish 
yellow, and grayish brown. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from dark gray to 
light olive brown. The layer directly below the surface 
layer ranges from grayish brown to light yellowish brown 
in color and from heavy sandy loam to sandy clay loam in 
texture. The color of the subsoil ranges from dark gray 
to light brownish gray, and the texture, from silty clay 
loam to clay loam. The texture of the underlying ma- 
terial is variable, but the color is predominantly gray, 

Including in the mapped areas of this soil are some areas 
of a sotl that is covered by an overwash of coarse sand that 
is 4 to T inches thick. Also included are a few areas in 
which the surface layer is loamy sand, fine sandy loam, or 
silt loam. 

Augusta sandy loam is low in fertility, but it responds 
well to fertilizer. The content of organic matter is mod- 
erate to low. The rate of infiltration is moderate, perme- 
ability is moderate to moderately slow, and surface runoft 
isslow. The available moisture capacity is high. Ditch- 
ing is needed to remove excess surface water and to im- 
prove internal drainage. 

This soil is suited to grain sorghum, corn, tall fescue, 
and whiteclover. It is moderately well suited to bermuda- 
grass, lespedeza, bahiagrass, and crimson clover. About 
half of the acreage is used for corn or pasture, and the rest 
is wooded. (Capability unit I1Iw-3; woodland group 11; 
wildlife group 10.) , 


Braddock Series 


The Braddock series consists of deep, well-drained, 
strongly acid soils that have a reddish, friable to firm, 
clayey subsoil. The soils developed in old local alluvium 
washed from soils on Pine Mountain that are underlain by 
sandstone. 
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These soils are near the Thurmont, Habersham, Cecil, 
and Madison soils. Their subsoil is redder than that of 
the Thurmont soils. The Braddock soils formed in ma- 
terial that moved down from Pine Mountain. The Haber- 
sham, Cecil, and Madison soils formed in material that 
weathered from metamorphic rocks. 

The Braddock soils are in fairly large areas in the south- 
eastern corner of the county and along the southern bor- 
der. They make up slightly less than 2 percent of the 
acreage in the county. The native vegetation was oak, 
hickory, pine, and poplar. Most of the acreage where the 
slope is less than 10 percent has been cleared and is used 
for cotton, corn, peppers, peaches, small grains, or pasture. 
About half the acreage where the slope is between 10 and 
25 percent has also been cleared. Most of it is used for 
pasture or is in loblolly pine. 

Braddock sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(BcB2)—This is a deep, well-drained soil that developed in 
old local alluvium at the base of Pine Mountain. The 
following are the major horizons: 

0 to 10 inches, dark yellowish-brown, very friable sandy loam 
in the upper part and reddish yellow in the lower part; 
contains 15 to 20 percent gravel. 

10 to 46 inches, red to yellowish-red, friable to firm clay to clay 
loam that has moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; in places contains a few pebbles; in most places the 
uppermost few inches is sandy clay loam. 

46 to 60 inches, highly weathered red, yellow, gray, and brown 
gneiss and schist. 

The texture of the surface layer is chiefly sandy loam, 
but in many places it is loamy sand. In most places the 
texture is near the dividing line between sandy loam and 
loamy sand. In places there are common, fine, distinct, 
reddish-yellow mottles inthe subsoil, In many places a 
layer of gravel 2 to 10 inches thick is at a depth of about 
45 inches. 

A few areas of a soil developed in residuum from sand- 
stone and quartzite are included in the mapped areas of 
this soil. Generally, such areas are more gravelly than 
the typical Braddock soil. 

Braddock sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, is 
easily worked, and crops grown on it respond well to fer- 
tilizer. The content of organic matter and the supply of 
available plant nutrients are low to moderate. Surface 
runoff is slow, permeability and the rate of infiltration are 
moderate, and the available moisture capacity is moder- 
ately high. 

This soil is suited to most locally grown crops, but fur- 
ther erosion is a slight to moderate hazard in cultivated 
areas. Muich of the acreage is wooded. (Capability unit 
TIe-1; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1.) 

Braddock sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(BcC2}.—This soil is steeper and slightly more eroded than 
Braddock sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and it 
has slightly more rapid runoff. In a few places erosion 
has removed most of the original surface layer. In those 
areas the plow layer has some material from the subsoil 
mixed with it and is a reddish-yellow heavy sandy loam. 

Because this soil generally has good tilth, favorable 
drainage, a deep rooting zone, and moderately high avail- 
able moisture capacity, it is suited to a number of different 
crops. The slopes are strong enough, however, to cause 
medium surface runoff and a moderate to severe hazard 
of further erosion. Crops grown on this soil respond well 


to fertilizer. About two-thirds of the acreage is wooded. 
(Capability unit IITe-1; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 1.) 

Braddock sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (BcD2)—This soil is steeper and has more rapid 
runoff than. either of the previously described Braddock 
soils. In most places itis slightly more eroded. Depth to 
weathered rock or to a layer of gravel is commonly about 
36 inches. In a few areas erosion has removed most of 
the original surface layer, and the plow layer has some 
material from the subsoil mixed with it. In those areas 
the plow layer is reddish-yellow heavy sandy loam. 

Lf this soil is cultivated, the slope is strong enough and 
surface runoff is rapid enough that further erosion is & 
serious hazard. The soil is better suited to perennial pas- 
ture, hay, or trees than to cultivated crops. 

About 80 percent of the acreage is wooded. The rest is 
about equally divided between cultivated crops and pas- 
ture. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 1; wild- 
life group 2.) 

Braddock sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
{BcE2)—This soil has a thinner solum and steeper slopes 
than the other Braddock sandy loams in this county, and 
it has more rapid runoff, The surface layer is commonly 
5 to 7 inches thick, and it overlies a subsoil that is 15 to 
20 inches thick. Depth to weathered rock or to a layer 
of gravel is about 32 inches. A. few small areas of a grav- 
elly or stony soil that has little horizon development are 
included in the mapped areas of this soil. 

The steep slopes and rapid runoff limit the suitability of 
Braddock sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded, to 
perennial vegetation, such as pasture or trees. Nearly all 
of the acreage is now wooded. (Capability unit Vle-2; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 2.) 

Braddock sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (BdC3)—This soil has a redder, finer tex- 
tured plow layer and a thinner solum than Braddock 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. It also has more 
rapid runoff and a slower rate of infiltration. The plow 
layer is about 8 to 5 inches thick. Depth to weathered 
rock or to a layer of gravel is about 30 inches. 

The content of organic matter is low, and soil tilth is 
poor. The hazard of further erosion is severe. The 
range of moisture favorable for tillage is narrow. 

The severe erosion, poor tilth, and slow rate of infiltra- 
tion make this soil better suited to perennial vegetation 
than to cultivated crops. The soil has been cultivated, but 
much of it is now in trees. (Capability unit [Ve-1; 
woodland group 2; wildlife group 3.) 

Braddock sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (3dD3)—This soil has a redder, finer tex- 
tured surface layer and a thinner solum than Braddock 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. It also has more 
rapid runoff and a slower rate of infiltration. The surface 
layer is about 8 to 5 inches thick, and it overlies a subsoil 
that is 18 to 20 inches thick. 

The content of organic matter is low, and soil tilth is 
poor. The moisture range under which tillage is feasible 
jis narrow. 

The steep slopes, severe erosion, poor tilth, and rapid 
surface runoff limit the suitability of this soil to peren- 
nial vegetation. Most of the acreage has been cultivated, 
but nearly all of itisnow wooded. (Capability unit VIe— 
2; woodland group 2; wildlife group 4.) 
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Buncombe Series 


The Buncombe series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained, strongly acid soils of the flood plains. The soils 
have a surface layer and a subsoil of loamy sand. They 
developed in alluvium on first bottoms along Flint River 
and along the larger creeks of the county. The slopes 
range from 0 to 4 percent. 

The Buncombe soils occur with the Chewacla and 
Wehadkee soils, but they are much better drained and 
much more sandy than those soils. The Buncombe soils 
are in smal] areas and occupy only a small acreage in the 
county. 

Buncombe loamy sand (0 to 4 percent slopes) (Bfs).— 
This is the only Buncombe soil mapped in the county. It 
is a deep, somewhat excessively drained, very friable sandy 
soil that formed in recent alluvium. Most of the acreage 
is in narrow strips on natural levees along the large 
streams. The following are the major horizons: 

0 to 8 inches, pale-brown loamy sand. 
8 to 48 inches +, pale-yellow loamy sand with faint mottles or 
splotches of white. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from pinkish white 
to light yellowish brown, and the texture ranges from 
loamy sand to loamy fine sand. The soil material at a 
depth between 8 and 48 inches ranges from pale yellow or 
light gray to light brownish gray. In places a layer of 
fine sandy loam to silt loam is at a depth of 30 inches or 
more. 

This soil is easily worked, but the content of organic 
matter and the supply of available plant nutrients are low. 
Surface runoff is slow, permeability and the rate of infil- 
tration are rapid, and the available moisture capacity is 
low. 

This soil is suited to most locally grown crops, and under 
good management moderate yields may be expected. The 
crops respond well to fertilizer. Most of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated, but much of it is now wooded. 
(Capability unit ITIs—1; woodland group 4.) 


Cecil Series 


The Cecil series consists of deep, well-drained, strongly 
acid soils that have a red, firm, clayey subsoil. ‘The soils 
formed in residuum from gneiss, granite, and schist. They 
are on broad stream divides and in sloping areas adjoining 
drainageways. The slopes range from 2 to 25 percent, but 
in most of the acreage they are less than 10 percent. 

The Cecil soils occur in the uplands with the Lonisbure, 
Lloyd, Madison, and Appling soils. They have a thicker 
solum, more distinct horizons, a redder color, and a finer 
texture than the Louisburg soils. They are lighter colored 
than the Lloyd soils, and they developed in residuum from 
acid rocks rather than m residunm from mixed acid and 
basic rocks. The Cecil soils have less mica throughout, 
than the Madison soils. They have a red subsoil instead of 
a reddish-yellow, strong-brown, or mottled subsoil like 
that of the Appling soils. 

Large areas of Cecil soils ave east, south, and southwest 
of Greenville. Much of the acreage has been cleared and 
is used. for crops. The native vegetation was oak, hickory, 
pine, poplar, and gum. 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(CYB2)—This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands has 


a red, firm, clayey subsoil. The following are the major 
horizons : 

0 to G inches, yellowish-brown, very friable sandy loam. 

6 to 87 inches, red, firm clay to clay loam ; moderate, subangular 
blocky structure; the uppermost few inches is generally 
sandy clay loam. 

37 to 50 inches +, highly weathered gneiss and schist splotched 
with red, reddish yellow, brown, light gray, and black; 
breaks down to clay loam. 

The texture of the surface layer is chiefly sandy loam, 
but in most places it is near the dividing line between 
sandy loam and loamy sand. In many places the surface 
layer is sandy loam or loamy sand, and in a few places it 
is coarse sandy loam, loamy coarse sand, or loamy fine sand. 
In many places 10 to 15 percent of the surface is covered 
with gravel or cobbles, and in a few places gravel and 
cobbles cover as much as 25 percent of the surface. There 
are a few fine mottles of reddish yellow or yellowish brown 
in. the subsoil. 

Erosion is variable in this soil. In about 30 to 40 percent 
of the acreage, plowing has mixed some material from the 
yellowish-ved subsoil with the surface soil in an irregular 
pattern. In other areas the plow layer is entirely within 
the original surface layer. 

Included in the mapped areas of this soil are a few areas 
of a severely eroded soil that has a surface layer of reddigh- 
yellow or yellowish-red heavy sandy loam or light sandy 
clay loam. In those areas some of the red clay from the 
subsoil has been mixed with the surface layer. Also in- 
cluded ave a few areas of a Lloyd sandy loam that has a 
dark-brown to dark reddish-brown surface layer. 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, has 
good soil filth, and crops grown on it respond well to 
fertiliezr. The content of organic matter is low, and the 
supply of available plant nutrients is moderate to low. 
Surface runoff is slow, and permeability and the rate of 
infiltration are moderate, The available moisture capacity 
is moderately high. 

This soil is suited to most locally grown crops. It can be 
cultivated intensively, but there is a slight to moderate 
hazard of further erosion. Most of the acreage has been 
cleared and cultivated. About 50 percent of it is used for 
cultivated crops, 10 percent is pastured, and the rest is 
wooded ov idle. (Capability unit [le-1; woodland group 
5; wildlife group 1.) 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CY8).—The 
surface layer of this soil is about 6 inches thicker than the 
surface layer of Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. ‘The uppermost 2 to 3 inches is dark grayish 
brown and overlies 7 to 12 inches of light yellowish-brown 
sandy loam. The subsoil is red, firm clay to clay loam. 
Most_of the acreage has never been cleared. (Capability 
unit ITe-1; woodland group 5; wildlife group 1.) 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (CYC).—This 
soil has a thicker surface layer, steeper slopes, and slightly 
faster runoff than Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. The uppermost 2 to 3 inchest of the surface layer 
is dark grayish brown, and below that is 6 to 10 inches 
of light yellowish-brown sandy loam. The subsoil is red 
clay to clay loam. 

Because of its good tilth, favorable drainage, deep root- 
ing zone, and moderately high available moisture capacity, 
this soil is suited to many kinds of crops. Slopes are 
strong enough, however, to cause medium surface runoff 
and a moderate to severe hazard of erosion. Most of the 
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acreage has never been cleared. (Capability unit TITe-1; 
woodland group 5; wildlife group 1.) 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(CYC2).—Because this soil is steeper than Cecil sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, surface runoff is slightly 
more rapid. 

Included in the mapped areas of this soil are a few 
areas of a soil that has a shallow profile and that contains 
a thin, discontinuous clayey layer. Also included are 
areas of a soil that has a dark reddish-brown surface layer 
and a dark-red subsoil. 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded, has 
good soil tilth, favorable drainage, and a deep rooting 
zone. Many kinds of crops are suited to it. The slopes 
are strong enough, however, to cause medium surface run- 
off and a moderate to severe hazard of further erosion. 
About 65 percent of the acreage is wooded. (Capability 
unit [ITe-1; woodland group 5; wildlife group 1.) 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(CYD2).—The solum of this soil is about 6 inches thinner 
than that of Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent. slopes, eroded, 
and surface runoff is more rapid. Depth to weathered 
rock is 30 to 82 inches. 

A few small areas of a severely eroded soil that has a 
surface layer of yellowish-red heavy sandy loam are in- 
cluded in the mapped areas of this soil. Also included 
ave a few areas of a soil that has a shallow profile and a 
thin and discontinuous clayey horizon. 

The strong slopes of Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded, cause a severe hazard of further erosion 
if this soil is cultivated. Therefore, the soil is better suited 
to perennial vegetation than to cultivated crops. Much 
of the acreage has been cleared and cultivated, but about 
three-fourths of it is now wooded. (Capability unit [Ve— 
1; woodland group 5; wildlife group 2.) 

Cecil sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CZB3).—The solum of this severely eroded soil is 
about 8 inches thinner than that of Cecil sandy loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and this soil has a redder and 
finer textured surface layer. The plow layer is yellowish- 
red to red sandy clay loam, and it is 4 to 6 inches thick. 
It is composed of remnants of the surface layer mixed 
with part of the subsoil. 

The rate of infiltration is slower than that of Cecil 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and tilth is 
poorer. The range of moisture conditions favorable for 
tillage is narrow. 

This soil is suited to a wide range of crops, but there is 
au moderate to severe hazard of further erosion, Nearly 
all of the acreage has been cultivated, but more than half 
is now in forest. (Capability unit I1Te-1; woodland 
group 7; wildlife group 3.) 

Cecil sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CZC3)—The solum of this severely eroded soil is 
about 10 inches thinner than that of Cecil sandy loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and the surface layer is redder 
and finer textured. The plow layer is yellowish-red or 
red sandy clay loam, and it is 4 to 5 inches thick. It is 
made up mostly of material from the subsoil mixed with a 
small amount of material from the original surface layer. 
The boundary is abrupt between the plow layer and the 
layer of red clay below. There are many shallow gullies 
and a few that are 8 to 5 feet deep. 


Surface runoff is more rapid than on Cecil sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The rate of infiltration 
is slower, and soil tilth is poorer. The range of moisture 
that is favorable for tillage is narrow, and the slope is 
strong enough to make further erosion a severe hazard. 

This soil is better suited to perennial vegetation than 
to cultivated crops. Cultivation can be done safely only 
occasionally. Most of the acreage has been cleared and 
cultivated, but about 75 percent of it is now in trees. The 
rest is about equally divided among pasture, cultivated 
crops, and idle areas. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland 
group 7; wildlife group 3.) 

Cecil sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (CZD3)—This soil has a redder, finer tex- 
tured surface layer and a thinner solum than Cecil sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The surface layer is 
yellowish-red to red sandy clay loam that is 4 to 5 inches 
thick. It is composed mainly of material from the subsoil. 
The thickness of the soil material over weathered rock is 
generally 24 to 30 inches. Shallow gullies are common, and 
a few gullies are 3 to 5 feet deep. 

Surface runoff is rapid, the rate of infiltration is slow, 
and soil tilth is fair. The available moisture capacity is 
moderate. 

This soil is probably best suited to perennial vegetation, 
such as trees or pasture. Most of the acreage has been 
cultivated, but about 90 percent of it is now in trees. 
(Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 7; wildlife 
group 4.) 

Cecil sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (CZE3)—This severely eroded soil has a 
much. thinner solum than Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. The surface layer is also redder and finer 
textured and 1s composed mainly of material from the sub- 
soil. It is yellowish-red to red sandy clay loam that is 
2to 5 inches thick. The thickness of the soil material over 
weathered rock is generally 22 to 28 inches. 

Surface runoff is rapid, the rate of infiltration is slow, 
and soil tilth is poor. The available moisture capacity is 
moderate. These factors create a very severe hazard of 
further erosion and make this soil better suited to trees 
than to other uses. All of the acreage is wooded. (Capa- 
bility unit VIIe-1; woodland group 7; wildlife group 4.) 

Cecil-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(CZC4).—The Cecil soil in this complex is very severely 
eroded and is steeper than Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. It also has a thinner solum and a redder 
and finer textured surface layer. The solum is 18 to 24 
inches thick, and the B3 horizon makes up a large part of 
it. The surface layer is red clay to clay loam. There are 
many galled spots and gullies; a few gullies are 4 to 8 feet 
deep. 

Surface runoff is rapid, the rate of infiltration is slow, 
and soil tilth is poor. The available moisture capacity is 
moderate to low. 

The gullies, poor tilth, and rapid runoff make this soil 
better suited to perennial vegetation than to cultivated 
crops. Nearly all of the acreage has been cleared and 
cultivated, but it is now either idle or in trees. (Capability 
wit WIe-2; woodland group 7; wildlife group 4.) 

Cecil-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
(CZD4)—The Cecil soil in this complex is very severely 
eroded and is steeper than Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. It also has a much thinner solum and a 
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redder and finer textured surface layer. The solum in most. 
places is only 15 to 20 inches thick. The surface layer is 
red clay to clay loam, and in many places it is made up 
largely of material from the B3 horizon. ‘There are many 
gullies, and a few of them are 4 to 8 feet deep. 

Surface runoff is rapid, the rate of infiltration is slow, 
and soil tilth is poor. The available moisture capacity is 
low. These factors make this soil best suited to perennial 
vegetation, such as kudzu or trees. Nearly all of the acre- 
age has been cultivated, but most of it isnow idle. (Capa- 
bility unit VITe-1; woodland group 7; wildlife group 4.) 


Chewacla Series 


The Chewacla series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very strongly acid soils that have a surface layer 
of silt loam and a variable subsoil. The soils developed in 
recent alluvium on nearly level flood plains. 

These soils oceur with the Buncombe and Wehadkee 
soils. They are more poorly drained and less sandy than 
the Buncombe soils, and they ave better drained and less 
grayish than the Wehadkee soils. 

The Chewacla soils ave in moderately large areas along 
the larger streams of the county. They occupy about 4 
percent of the acreage. The native vegetation was mainly 
oak, poplar, elm, willow, beech, gum, hickory, and a few 
pines. Most areas have been cleared and used for crops, 
but annual flooding and poor drainage have caused much 
of the acreage to revert to woodland. ; 

Chewacla silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) {Csl)—This 
is the only Chewacla soil mapped in the county. It is a 
deep, somewhat poorly drained soil on first, bottoms, and 
it is flooded annually. The following ave the major hori- 
ZOns : 

0 to 5 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam. 

5 to 14 inches, brown, very friable sandy loam. 

14 to 80 inches, brown to pale-olive, friable sandy loam to sandy 
clay loam that is mottled with brownish yellow. 

30 to 52 inches +, olive-gray, friable clay that is mottled with 
brown. 

The color of the surface layer is generally brown or dark 
brown. Ina few places, however, it is dark reddish brown, 
and in a few other places it is pale brown. In some places 
the subsoil is silt loam to silty clay loam to a depth of 30 
inches. In some areas there are thin layers of loamy coarse 
sand throughout the profile. a 

Soil tilth is generally good, and crops grown on this soil 
respond well to fertilizer. The content of organic matter 
and the supply of available plant nutrients ave low to mod- 
erate. Surface runoff is slow, permeability and the rate of 
infiltration are moderate, and the available moisture ca- 
pacity is high. 

This soil is suited to corn and many other field crops. 
Under good management high yields may be expected. 
Although flooding is a hazard and drainage ditches are 
needed, cultivated crops can be grown intensively. Nearly 
90 percent of the acreage is wooded. The rest is about 
equally divided between pasture and cropland. (Capabil- 
ity unit TIIw-2; woodland group 11; wildlife group 10.) 


Cobbly and Gravelly Land 


This land type is on the ridges and slopes of Pine Moun- 
tain. In about 80 percent of the acreage, the slope is 


greater than 15 percent. Fragments of sandstone and 
quartzite, 1 to 10 inches in diameter, make wp from 30 to 
60 percent of the soil material. In some places the soil 
consists partly of material that has slipped or rolled down 
the slopes. Three mapping units of Cobbly and gravelly 
land, based on slope gradients, have been recognized in 
this county. The native vegetation was mostly oak and 
hickory, but it included a few longleaf pines. 

Cobbly and gravelly land, sloping (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (CgC)—This somewhat excessively drained moun- 
tain soil has a weakly developed profile. Many cobbles and 
pebbles occur throughout the profile. The following are 
the major horizons of one of the most common profiles: 

0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown loamy sand; about 40 percent 
quartzite and sandstone cobbles and gravel. 

8 to 26 inches, light yellowish-brown loamy sand; about 30 
pereent sandstone and quartzite gravel. 

26 to 86 inches +, yellowish-red, partly weathered sandstone. 

In places at a depth between 26 and 36 inches, the color 
of the soil material is yellowish red in the upper part and 
red in the lower part: In a few places there is a subsoil 
of a sandy loam to sandy clay loam that is 4 to 8 inches 
thick. 

Surface runoff is slow and permeability is rapid. Be- 
cause of the cobbles and gravel, this land type 1s poorly 
suited to cultivated crops. Most of it is wooded. (Capa- 
bility unit VIs-1; woodland group 8; wildlife group 8.) 

Cobbly and gravelly land, strongly sloping (10 to 15 
percent slo pes) (CgD).—The steeper slope is the main fea- 
ture that distinguishes this land type from Cobbly and 
gravelly land, sloping. Many large stones are on the sur- 
face. There are also cobbles, pebbles, and a few rock 
outcrops. 

The steep slopes, stones, abundance of cobbles, and low 
available moisture capacity make this land type better 
suited to perennial vegetation than to cultivated crops. 
Most of the acreage is wooded. (Capability unit VIs-1; 
woodland group 3; wildlife group 8.) 

Cobbly and gravelly land, steep (15 to 60 percent 
slopes) (CgE]—Steeper slopes, the numerous stones, and 
the few rock outcrops distinguish this land type from 
Cobbly and gravelly land, sloping. In a few places a 
weak B horizon of red sandy clay loam has developed. 

Included in this mapping unit are many small areas 
of a soil formed in colluvium. In places the included soil 
has a subsoil of red clay loam that is 6 to 12 inches thick. 

The steep slopes, stones, and low available moisture 
capacity make Cobbly and gravelly land, steep, better 
suited to perennial vegetation than to cultivated crops. 
Nearly all of the acreage is wooded. (Capability unit 
Vile-2; woodland group 3; wildlife group 8.) 


Colfax Series 


The Colfax series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
very strongly acid soils that have a sandy surface layer 
and a subsoil of sandy clay loam. These soils developed 
primarily in residuum from granite and gneiss. In some 
places recent local alluvium has been added to the soils. 
The slope ranges from 2 to 10 percent, but in more than 
80 percent of the acreage it is between 2 and 6 percent. 
These soils are around the heads of drains, in low saddles, 
and on the lower parts of slopes. 
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The Colfax soils are on slopes below the Appling, Cecil, 
and Vance soils. They are more poorly drained than 
those soils, and their subsoil is coarser textured and has a 
more olive and grayish color. The Colfax soils are in 
small areas, mostly in the northeastern part of the county. 
They occupy about 2 percent of the acreage. 

The native vegetation was oak, hickory, gum, pine, 
poplar, elm, and beech. Much of the acreage has been. 
cleared and is used for corn, small grains, cotton, and 
pasture. 

Colfax sandy loam, overwash, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(CpB).—This is a somewhat poorly drained soil of the up- 
lands. It occurs at the base of slopes and around the 
heads of drains. The following are the major horizons: 

0 to 15 inches, dark grayish-brown to brown sandy loam. 

15 to 38 inches, grayish-brown to light olive-brown sandy clay 
loam that is mottled with yellowish brown, brownish yellow, 
and gray. 

88 to 42 inches +, mottled gray, white, and yellowish-brown 
coarse sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from dark grayish 
brown or brown to light grayish brown. The overwash 
material is mostly sandy loam, but in some areas it is loamy 
sand, and in others it is loam. This overwash material 
ranges from about 4 to 15 inches in thickness. In culti- 
vated areas it has been mixed with the original surface 
soil, and there is no distinction between the two materials. 
In undisturbed areas there is a sharp line showing where 
the original surface Jayer begins. Several nearly level 
or slightly concave areas that have slopes of 0 to 2 percent 
are included in the mapped areas of this soil. 

Colfax sandy loam, overwash, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
generally has fair tilth, but there are a few wet spots where 
the tilth is less favorable. The crops grown on this soil 
make medium response to fertilizer. The supply of avail- 
able plant nutrients is low, and the content of organic 
matter is low to moderate. Surface runoff is slow, per- 
meability is slow to moderate, and the rate of infiltration 
is moderate. The available moisture capacity is moderate 
to high. 

This soil is suited to a limited number of crops. It can 
be cultivated intensively if excess water is removed. Most 
of the acreage has been cultivated, but more than half is 
now wooded. (Capability unit [IIw-3; woodland group 
9; wildlife group 10.) 

Colfax loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(ClB) —The plow layer of this soil is light olive-brown to 
dark grayish-brown loamy coarse sand. It is underlain 
by a layer of grayish-brown to light yellowish-brown 
loamy sand to sandy loam that is transitional to the mot: 
tled subsoil. Included in the mapped areas of this soil 
are a few areas of an eroded soil. The included soil has 
a layer of mottled sandy clay loam at a depth of 6 to 8 
inches. 

In general, Colfax loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, has fair to good soil tilth, but there are a few wet: 
spots where the tilth is less favorable. Crops grown on 
this soil make medium response to fertilizer. The supply 
of available plant nutrients is low, and the content of or- 
ganic matter is low to moderate. Surface runoff is slow, 
permeability is slow to moderate, and the rate of infiltra- 
tion is moderate. The available moisture capacity is mod- 
erate to high. 


This soil is suited to a limited number of crops, but it 
may be cultivated intensively if the excess water is re- 
moved. About 50 percent of the acreage has been culti- 
vated, but about 80 percent of it is now wooded. (Capa- 
bility unit T1Iw-8; woodland group 9; wildlife group 10.) 

Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(CIC).—This soil has a plow layer of light olive-brown to 
dark grayish-brown loamy coarse sand. This layer over- 
lies a layer of grayish-brown sandy loam. that 1s transi- 
tional to the subsoil of mottled sandy clay loam. The 
thickness of the soil material over weathered rock is gen- 
erally between 28 and 30 inches. 

Included in the mapped aveas of this soil are a few 
eroded areas where the plow layer is sandy loam and the 
subsoil is mottled sandy clay loam, The subsoil in the in- 
eluded areas is only 6 to 8 inches below the surface. 

Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, has fair 
soil tilth. Crops grown on it make medium. response to 
fertilizer. The supply of available plant nutrients is low, 
and the content of organic matter is low to moderate. Sur- 
face runoff is slow, permeability and the rate of infiltva- 
tion are moderate, and the available moisture capacity is 
moderate to high. 

The fair soil tilth and the hazard of erosion make this 
soil better suited to perennial vegetation than to cultivated 
crops. Most of the acreage is in trees. (Capability unit 
Vie-2; woodland group 9; wildlife group 10.) 

Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (CIC2)——This soil has a surface layer of grayish- 
brown loamy coarse sand that is 4 to 6 inches thick. The 
surface layer is underlain by a subsoil of grayish-brown 
sandy clay loam, The subsoil has many mottles of yellow- 
ish brown and gray. The thickness of the soi] material 
over weathered rock is 24 to 28 inches. Erosion is vari- 
able. In many places the texture of the surface layer is 
sandy loam or light sandy clay loam. 

The content of organic matter is low. Surface runoff 
is medium, permeability and the rate of infiltration are 
moderate, and the available moisture capacity is moderate. 

This soil is probably best suited to perennial vegetation. 
Nearly all of it is wooded. (Capability unit VIe-2; 
woodland group 9; wildlife group 10.) 


Davidson Series 


The Davidson series consists of well-drained, strongly 
acid soils that have a dark reddish-brown surface layer 
and a subsoil of dark-red clay. The soils developed in 
residuum from diorite, hornblende, and granodiorite. 
They are on broad stream divides and in smoothly sloping 
areas. Most of the slopes are between 2 and 10 percent, 
but ina few places they are as steep as 25 percent. 

The Davidson soils occur with the Lloyd and Cecil soils, 
but they ave darker throughout than those soils. The 
slope breaks near the Davidson soils are commonly occu- 
pied by the Musella soils, which have a thinner subsoil 
than the Davidson soils. 

Large areas of the Davidson soils are near Greenville 
and south of Gay. Much of the acreage has been cleared 
and cropped, and many areas are still used for peaches, 
pimento peppers, corn, cotton, small grains, or pasture. 
The native-vegetation was oak and hickory. 
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Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (DgB2).— 
This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands has a dark- 
red, clayey subsoil. The following are the major horizons: 

0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown, very friable loam. 

6 to 44 inches, dark-red, firm clay; blocky structure. 

44 to GO inches. dark-red, friable to firm silty clay; blocky 
structure, 

60 to 72 inches +, dark-red to yellowish-brown silty clay loam 
to sandy clay loam from weathered basic rocks. 

Tn some places the surface layer is near the dividing line 
between loam and clay loam. The subsoil is generally 
clay, but it ranges to clay loam. Soil tilth is good, and 
the response to fertilizer is medium, The content of or- 
ganic matter is low, and the supply of available plant 
nutrients is moderate. Surface runoff is slow, perme- 
ability and the rate of infiltration are moderate, and the 
available moisture capacity is moderate to high. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and to alfalfa, wheat, 
peaches, and most of the other locally grown crops. It 
can be cultivated intensively, but there is a slight to mod- 
erate hazard of further erosion. Most of the acreage has 
been cultivated. About 50 percent of it is still used for 
cultivated crops, 10 percent is pastured, and most of the 
rest is wooded. (Capability unit He-1; woodland group 
5; wildlife group 1.) 

Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded (DgC2).-—- 
The surface layer of this soil is more variable than that 
of Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and the 
solum is 6 to 10 inches thinner. There are a few shallow 
gullies and a few severely eroded spots. Surface runoff 
is medium. 

This soil is suited to pasture and to peaches, alfalfa, 
wheat, and most of the other crops commonly grown in this 
county. The good tilth, favorable drainage, moderate sup- 
ply of available plant nutrients, and moderate to high 
available moisture capacity make it suitable for cultiva- 
tion. Theslopes and medium surface runoff are such that 
further erosion is a moderate to severe hazard. Most of 
the acreage has been cleared and cultivated. About half 
of it is now wooded. (Capability unit IIIe-1; woodland 
group 5; wildlife group 1.) 

Davidson loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 

_(DgE2}—In this soil the depth of soil material over 
weathered rock is only about 40 inches. Surface runoff is 
rapid. These factors, together with the steeper slopes, 
distinguish. this soil from Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. The steep slopes and rapid surface run- 
oft create a very severe hazard of further erosion if this 
soil is cultivated. 

This soil is probably best suited to perennial vegetation, 
such as pasture or trees. Practically all of the acreage is 
wooded. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 5; 
wildlife group 2.) 

Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Dh83)}.—The surface layer of this soil is dark-red 
to dark reddish-brown clay loam, and it is 4 to 6 inches 
thick. There are many shallow gullies. The rate of in- 
filtration is slow, surface runoff is medium, and soil tilth is 
poor. The range of moisture content under which this soil 
ean be worked is narrow. 

This soil is suited to a number of different crops, but a 
good stand is difficult to establish because a crust forms 


rapidly on its surface. 


This soil has all been cultivated, but the poor tilth, slow 
rate of infiltration, and medium surface runoff make it 
better suited to pasture or hay than to tilled crops. The 
hazard of further erosion is moderate to severe if culti- 
vated crops are grown. (Capability unit II[Te-1; wood- 
land group 7; wildlife group 3.) 

Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (DhC3).—The surface layer of this soil is dark-red 
to dark reddish-brown. clay loam, and it is 4 to 6 inches 
thick. The thickness of the soil material over weathered 
rock is generally between 4.0 and 45 inches. 

The rate of infiltration is slow, soil tilth is generally 
poor, and surface runoff is rapid. Im some places shallow 
gullies are common, and in a few places the gullies are 3 
to 5 feet deep. The range of moisture content under which 
this soil can. be worked is narrow. The poor tilth, rapid 
runoff, and steepness of slope cause a very severe hazard 
of further erosion. 

This soil is probably best suited to perennial vegetation. 
Nearly all of the acreage has been cultivated, but about 
three-fourths of it is now wooded. (Capability unit PVe-— 
1; woodland group 7; wildlife group 3.) 

Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (DhD3).—The surface layer of this soil is dark-red 
to dark reddish-brown clay loam, and it is 3 to 5 inches 
thick. The soil material over weathered rock is 36 to 40 
inches thick. A few areas are cobbly or stony. Shallow 
gullies are common, and there is an occasional deep one. 

Surface runoff is rapid, and the rate of infiltration is 
slow. Soil tilth is poor, and the range of moisture condi- 
tions under which this soil can be worked is narrow. These 
factors, together with the strong slopes, make further 
erosion a very severe hazard. 

This soil is probably best suited to perennial vegetation. 
Most of the acreage has been cultivated, but it is now 
wooded. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 7; 
wildlife group 4.) 


Gullied Land (Gul) 


This miscellaneous land type consists of small areas 
where erosion has exposed partly weathered parent ma- 
terial. Gullies, deep and shallow, make up more than half 
of the land surface. In many places these gullies have cut 
into the weathered mica schist, granite, hornblende, diorite, 
or gneiss. The soil material between the gullies is sandy: 
clay loam to clay, and it is mainly from the lower part of 
the B horizon of the original soil profile. The slopes are 
generally between 6 and 15 percent, but in a few places 
they are as steep as 25 percent. 

The content of organic matter and the supply of avail- 
able plant nutrients are low in Gullied land. Tilth is poor, 
and plants make extremely slow growth. Surface runoff 
is very vapid. Permeability is slow, and the rate of in- 
filtration and the available moisture capacity are low. 

This miscellaneous land type 1s not suitable for agricul- 
ture. It can be managed, however, so that it will afford 
watershed protection and will produce a small amount of 
food and cover for wildlife. Establishing vegetation re- 
quires great carve and skill. Most of the acreage is‘idle. 
(Capability unit VIle-4; wildlife group 4.) 
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Habersham Series 


The Habersham series consists of well-drained, strongly 
acid soils that have a gravelly surface layer and a subsoil 
of red clay loam, These soils developed in residuum from 
sandstone, quartzite, and schist. They are on the broad 
ridges and smooth slopes of Pine Mountain. ‘Their slope 
ranges from 2 to 15 percent. 

The Habersham soils on the broad ridgetops are adja- 
cent to areas of Cobbly and gravelly land, steep. Just be- 
low the top of Pine Mountain, they are near the Braddock 
and Thurmont soils. The Habersham soils are less cobbly 
and less stony than Cobbly and gravelly Jand, steep. In 
contrast to that land type, which contains little clay, they 
have a thick subsoil of red clay loam. The Flabersham 
soils have a redder subsoil than the Thurmont soils. They 
developed in residuum; the Thurmont and Braddock soils 
developed in old local alluvium. 

The Habersham soils are in medium-sized areas near the 
southern border of the county. They occupy only a small 
acreage. The native vegetation was oak, hickory, longleaf 
pine, and shortleaf pine. Most of the acreage has been 
cleared and cropped to corn, peaches, cotton, small grains, 
and hay. 

Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes (HDB) —This well-drained soil has a surface layer 
of gravelly loamy sand and a subsoil of red clay loam. 
The following are the major harizons: 

0 to pe eles yellowish-brown to reddish-yellow gravelly loamy 
sand. 

11 to 34 inches, red, friable clay loam; blocky structure; few 
mica flakes. 

34 to 40 inches +, highly weathered, red sandstone that breaks 
down easily to sandy loam. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from yellowish 
brown or reddish yellow to grayish brown. There are a 
few places where the surface layer contains only a few 
pebbles. 

Included in the mapped areas of this soil are a few areas 
that have a surface layer of loamy coarse sand, as well as 
a, few areas that have a surface layer of coarse sandy loam. 
In some of these areas, the texture of the subsoil ranges to 
clay. Also included are a few eroded areas, where the 
subsoil is 6 to 8 inches below the surface and the surface 
layer is sandy loam. 

Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent, slopes, 
has good tilth, but there are enough pebbles to cause slight 
difficulty in tillage. Crops grown on this soil respond well 
to fertilizer. The content of organic matter is moderate to 
low, and the supply of available plant nutrients is low. 
Surface runoff is slow, permeability is moderate, and the 
rate of infiltration is rapid. The available moisture ca- 
pacity is moderate to high. 

This soil is suited to a number of different crops, and it 
can be cultivated intensively. There is, however, a slight 
to moderate hazard of erosion. About half of the acreage 
is cultivated. (Capability unit Tle-2; woodland group 1; 
wildlife group 1.) 

Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes (HDC)—The steeper slopes and medium surface 
runoff distinguish this soil from Habersham gravelly 
loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Included in the mapped areas of this soil are a few 


eroded areas. In these areas the surface layer is brown 
to reddish-yellow loamy sand that is 5 to 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is red clay loam. There are a few shallow, 
Y-shaped gullies. 

Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
has good soil tilth, but there are enough pebbles to cause 
slight difficulty in tillage. Crops grown on this soil re- 
spond well to fertilizer. 

This soil is suited to most locally grown crops. The 
deep rooting zone, favorable drainage, and good tilth make 
it suitable for cultivated crops, but the strong slopes and 
medium surface runoff make the hazard of erosion moder- 
ate to severe. More than half of the acreage is wooded. 
(Capability unit IIIe-2; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 1.) 

Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes (HDD)—This soil is steeper than Habersham grav- 
elly loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Also, the sotl 
material over weathered rock is about 6 inches thinner. 
Surface runoff is medium. 

Included in the mapped areas of this soil are a few areas 
of an eroded soil. The included soil has a surface layer 
of yellowish-red sandy loam that is 5 to 8 inches thick 
and a subsoil of red clay loam. There are a few shallow, 
V-shaped gullies. 

Hahei gravelly loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
is probably best suited to perennial vegetation. About 80 
percent of the acreage is wooded. (Capability unit IVe-1; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 2.) 

Habersham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (HCC3)—The surface layer of this soil is 
yellowish-red to red sandy clay loam, 4 to 6 inches thick. 
‘About 10 to 15 percent of the surface is covered by gravel. 
The thickness of the soil material over weathered rock is 
commonly 18 to 24 imches. In much of the acreage, 12 to 
18 inches of soil material has been removed mechanically. 

Included in the mapped areas of this soil are a few 
areas of a soil that has slopes of 2 to 6 percent. In the 
included soil, from 15 to 20 inches of soil material has 
been removed mechanically. 

Habersham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, has fair soil tilth. The content of organic 
matter and the supply of available plant nutrients are 
low. Crops grown on’ this soil respond well to fertilizer. 
Surface runoff is medium, permeability and the rate of in- 
filtration are moderate, and the available moisture capacity 
islow. The hazard of further erosion is severe. 

This soil is probably best suited to perennial vegetation. 
Tt has been cultivated, but now all of the acreage is 
either wooded or idle. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland 
group 2; wildlife group 3.) 


Iredell Series 


The Iredell series consists of moderately well drained, 
very slowly permeable, gently sloping soils. The subsoil 
is very heavy, plastic clay and is less than 10 inches from 
the surface. These soils developed in residuum from 
diorite, hornblende gneiss, and other basic rocks. ‘Their 
surface layer is yellowish-brown sandy loam, and their 
subsoil is mottled olive-yellow and light-brown clay. 
These soils are low in natural fertility, and they contain 
little organic matter. They are strongly acid. 
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The Iredell soils occur with the Lloyd soils in gently 
sloping areas. They are thinner and less friable than those 
soils, and their B horizon is less red. 

The Iredell soils occupy a small acreage in the northeast- 
ern corner of the county. The native vegetation was oak, 
hickory, and a few pines. The shallow root zone over 
dense, plastic clay limits the suitability of these soils for 
crops. Most of the acreage has been cleared, and it is 
used for cotton or for pastures of sericea lespedeza or tall 
fescue. 

Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(ib82).—This is the only Iredell soil mapped in the county. 
Tt is a moderately well drained soil of the uplands and has 
a subsoil of dense, plastic clay. The following are the 
major horizons: 

0 to 6 inches, dark yellowish-brown, very friable sandy loam. 

6 to 9 inches, light olive-brown, very friable sandy loam ; weak, 
blocky structure. 

9 to 20 inches, olive-yellow, extremely firm clay mottled with 
light brown and black; strong, blocky and prismatic struc- 
ure. 

onto 8 inches +, mottled gray, olive, and brown sandy clay 
loam to clay. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from grayish brown 
to dark yellowish brown. In places where the surface 
layer is thin, cracks as much as 1 inch wide occur. 

The soil tilth and response of crops to fertilizer are fair. 
The content of organic matter and the supply of available 
plant nutrients are low. Surface runoff is medium, the 
rate of infiltration is moderate, and the permeability of the 
subsoil is very slow. The available moisture capacity 
is moderate. 

This soil is suited to a limited number of pasture or field 
crops, but further erosion is a slight to moderate hazard. 
Yields dre commonly low to moderate. Most of the acreage 
has been cleared and is used for pasture or hay. (Capa- 
bility unit IIe-3; woodland group 10.) 


Lloyd Series 


The Lloyd series consists of strongly acid, well-drained 
soils that have a friable, red to dark-red, clayey subsoil. 
The Lloyd soils developed in residuum from mixed acid 
and basic rocks, such as diorite, hornblende, gneiss, and 
schist. The slopes range from 2 to 25 percent, but in only 
slightly more than 2 percent of the acreage are they steeper 
than 15 percent. 

These soils are on broad stream divides and on smooth 
slopes with the Davidson, Cecil, Madison, and Appling 
sous. They also commonly occur near the Musella soils, 
which are on the slope breaks. The Lloyd soils have a 
more sandy surface layer than the Davidson soils, and their 
subsoil is generally red instead of dark red. They have a 
darker surface layer than the Cecil and Madison soils, and 
they lack the abundant mica that is characteristic of the 
Madison soils. Also, the Lloyd soils ave much redder 
throughout than the Appling soils. Their solum is thicker 
than that of the Musella soils. 

The Lloyd soils occur in medium to large areas around 
Greenville, north of Woodbury, and northwest of Gay. 
They are less extensive in other parts of the county. The 
native vegetation was oak, hickory, poplar, and pine. 
Most areas have been cleared, and much of the acreage is 
used for cotton, corn, small grains, peaches, pimento pep- 
pers, pasture, and pine trees. 


Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(Lld82)—This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands has a 
red to dark-red, clayey subsoil. The following are the 
major horizons: 

0 to 5 inches, dark reddish-brown, very friable sandy loam. 

5 to 10 inches, dark-red, friable sandy clay loam; blocky struc- 
ture. 

10 to 29 inches, red, friable clay ; blocky structure. 

29 to 44 inches, red, friable clay loam with reddish-yellow 
mottles ; blocky structure, 

44. to 50 inches ++, red silty clay loam to loam. 

The surface layer is brown in a few places. The sub- 
soil ranges from clay to clay loam in texture and from 
red to dark red in color. Erosion is variable in this soil. 
In a few places the plow layer is wholly within the origi- 
nal surface layer, but in many places a little of the subsoil 
is turned up each time the soil is plowed. Included in 
the mapped areas of this soil are a few areas of a soil that 
has a surface layer of yellowish-brown sandy loam and a 
subsoil of red, firm clay. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, has 
good soil tilth. Crops grown on it respond well to fertil- 
izer. The content of organic matter is low. Surface run- 
off is slow, and permeability and the rate of infiltration 
are moderate. The available moisture capacity is moder- 
ately high. 

This soil is suited to most crops commonly grown in this 
county, including peaches, wheat, alfalfa, and pasture. 
It can be cultivated intensively, and there is only a slight 
to moderate hazard of further erosion. Yields are gen- 
erally moderate to high. 

Nearly all of the acreage has been cultivated. About 
50 percent is now used for cultivated crops, 10 percent is 
pastured, and most of the rest is wooded. (Capability 
unit, ITe-1; woodland group 5; wildlife group 1.) 

Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(ldC2)—The steeper slopes and slightly more rapid run- 
oft distinguish this soil from Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. Included in the mapped areas 
are a few small areas of a severely eroded soil that has a 
surface layer of dark reddish-brown to dark-red elay loam. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded, is 
suited to most of the crops commonly grown in this county, 
including wheat, alfalfa, peaches, pimento peppers, ancl 
pasture. The hazard of further erosion is moderate to 
severe, however, if the soil is used for cultivated crops. 
Yields are moderate to high. Most of the acreage has been 
cultivated, but about 60 percent of it is now wooded. 
(Capability unit TITe-1; woodland group 5; wildlife 
group 1.) 

Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(L\dD2)—This soil is steeper than Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, eroded. Also, its solum is 6 to 10 inches 
thinner, and surface runoff is more rapid. <A few areas 
are cobbly and gravelly. Included in the mapped areas 
of this soil are a few small areas of a severely eroded soil 
that has a surface layer of dark reddish-brown to dark-red 
clay loam. 

The strong slopes and more rapid runoff make the haz- 
ard of further erosion severe if Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 
15 percent slopes, eroded, is cultivated. This soil is prob- 
ably best suited to perennial vegetation. Most of the acre- 
age has been cultivated, but about 70 percent of it is now 
wooded. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 5; 
wildlife group 2.) 
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Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Le83).—This soil has a surface layer of red to dark 
reddish-brown clay loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick, The 
surface layer directly overlies red clay. In a few places 
the surface layer is brown or dark-brown heavy sandy 
loam. There are many shallow gullies, and a few gullies 
are 3 to 5 feet deep. 

This soil has only fair soil tilth, and the range of mois- 
ture conditions favorable for tillage is narrow. Crops 
make fair response to fertilizer. Surface runoff is medi- 
um, and the rate of infiltration is slow. The available 
moisture capacity is moderate to high. 

This soil 1s suited to most of the crops commonly grown 
in this county, including wheat, alfalfa, peaches, and 
pimento peppers. It is often difficult to obtain a good 
stand, however, because the soil crusts over easily. Mod- 
erate to high yields may be expected, but the hazard of 
further erosion is moderate to severe. Nearly all of the 
acreage has been cleared, but more than half of it has been 
reforested. (Capability unit I[Ie-1; woodland group 7; 
wildlife group 3.) 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (leC3)—The finer textured surface layer, steeper 
slopes, and more rapid runoff distinguish this soil from 
Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The sur- 
face layer is red to dark reddish-brown clay loam, and it 
is 4 to 5 inches thick. The clay loam grades abruptly to 
red clay. In a few places about 10 percent of the surface 
is covered with gravel. There are shallow gullies in many 
places, and a few gullies that are 8 to 5 feet deep. The 
solum is generally 28 to 32 inches thick. 

This soil has only fair tilth, and the range of moisture 
conditions favorable for tillage isnarrow. The crops make 
fair response to fertilizer, but it is often difficult to obtain 
a good stand because this soil crusts over easily. Surface 
runoff is medium, and the rate of infiltration is slow. The 
available moisture capacity is moderate. The fair tilth, 
strong slope, and medium surface runoff make the hazard 
of further erosion severe to very severe. 

This soil is probably best suited to perennial vegetation. 
Most of the acreage has been cultivated, but about 75 per- 
cent of it is now in trees. (Capability unit [Ve-1; wood- 
land group 7; wildlife group 3.) 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (leD3).—The surface layer of this soil is red to dark 
reddish-brown clay loam, and it is 4 to 5 inches thick. 
The clay loam grades abruptly to red clay. Weathered 
rock is commonly at a depth of 26 to 30 inches. In a few 
places 10 to 15 percent of the surface is covered with 
gravel. There are many shallow gullies, and a few gullies 
that are 3 to 5 feet deep. 

Soil tilth is poor. Surface runoff is rapid. Both the 
rate of infiltration and the available moisture capacity are 
moderate. The hazard of further erosion is very severe. 

The strong slopes, poor tilth, and rapid surface runoff 
make this soil probably best suited to perennial vegeta- 
tion. Most of the acreage has been cultivated, but more 
than 70 percent of it is now wooded. (Capability unit 
IVe-1; woodland group 7; wildlife group 4.) 

Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (leE3)—The surface layer of this soil is red to dark 
reddish-brown clay loam, and it is 4 to 5 inches thick. It 
overlies red clay. The thickness of the soil material over 
weathered rock is commonly 22 to 28 inches. There are 


a few shallow gullies and an occasional gully that is 3 to 5 
feet, deep. 

Soil tilth is poor, surface runoff is rapid, and the rate 
of infiltration is moderate. The available moisture capac- 
ity is low. These factors, together with the steep slopes, 
make this soil subject to a very severe hazard of further 
erosion. 

This soil is probably best suited to trees or other peren- 
nial vegetation. Nearly all of the acreage is wooded. 
(Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 7; wildlife group 
4..) 


Lloyd-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(leC4).—The surface layer of the Lloyd soil in this com- 

lex ranges from red or dark-red clay loam to clay that 
1s 8 to 4 inches thick. The material in the subsoil is sim- 
ilar to that in the surface layer. The thickness of the 
solum. over weathered rock is commonly 20 to 26 inches. 
There are many shallow, V-shaped gullies, and some of 
them penetrate to the weathered rock. 

Surface runoff is rapid, tilth is poor, and the rate of 
infiltration is slow. The hazard of further erosion is very 
severe. 

This complex is best suited to trees or kudzu. Most of 
the acreage has been cultivated, but it is now either idle 
or in trees. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 7; 
wildlife group 4.) 

Lloyd-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
(leD4)—The surface layer of the Lloyd soil in this com- 
plex is red or dark-red clay, and it is 8 to 4 inches thick. 
The material in the subsoil is similar to that in the sur- 
face layer. The thickness of the solum over weathered 
rock is commonly 16 to 22 inches. There are many shallow, 
V-shaped gullies, and some gullies penetrate to tho 
weathered rock, A few gullies are 3 to 5 feet deep. 

Soil tilth is poor, the rate of infiltration is slow, and 
surface runoff is rapid. The hazard of erosion is very 
severe, 

This complex is best suited to perennial vegetation, such 
as trees or kudzu. All of the acreage has been cleared and 
cultivated, but it is now idle or in trees. (Capability unit 
Vie-2; woodland group 7; wildlife group 4.) 


Local Alluvial Land (Lcm) 


This miscellaneous land type consists of deposits of 
sandy loam or of material of variable texture that has 
washed from nearby slopes. The deposits range in depth 
from 12 to 20 inches, ‘They overlie Madison, Appling, 
Lloyd, or Colfax soils that have a slightly altered profile. 
In most places the material that has washed in is similar 
to that in the original surface layer of the underlying 
soil, and it is difficult to distinguish between the two ma- 
terials. This land type is deep, well drained or moderately 
well drained, and strongly acid. It has slightly concave 
slopes, ranging from 0 to 2 percent. 

The content of organic matter is low to medium, and 
the supply of available plant nutrients is medium, Tilth 
is good. Crops respond well to fertilizer, and yields are 
moderate to high. Runoff is slow, and permeability and 
the rate of infiltration are moderate. The available mois- 
ture capacity is high. : 

If an adequate supply of water is nearby, this soil is 
suited to sprinkler irrigation. It is suited to most of the 
erops grown locally, and it can be cultivated every year if 
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cover crops are grown occasionally to help maintain the 
content of organic matter and. good soil tilth. 

Local alluvial Jand occurs in small areas throughout 
the county. The original vegetation was oak, hickory, 
poplar, and pine. Nearly half of the acreage is cultivated, 
and most of the rest is wooded. (Capability unit I-1; 
woodland group 4; wildlife group 9.) 


Louisa Series 


The Louisa series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained, strongly acid soils that have a coarse-textured. 
surface layer and little or ne B horizon. These soils de- 
veloped in residuum, largely from mica schist. They are 
commonly on narrow ridges or in steep areas. In most 
places the slopes are between 15 and 25 percent, but in some 
places they are between 6 and 15 percent. 

The Louisa soils occur with the steep Louisburg soils, 
but they have a higher content of mica schist throughout 
than those soils. The Louisa soils are also on breaks or 
steep slopes adjacent to the Madison soils, but, unlike those 
soils, they have only a slightly developed or no B horizon. 

The Louisa soils occupy only a small acreage and are in 
small areas throughout the county. The native vegeta- 
tion was oak, hickory, and pine. Most of the acreage 
where the slopes are between 6 and 15 percent has been 
cleared and cropped, but pine and sweetgum are now 
growing on much of it. A few areas are used for corn, 
cotton, pimento peppers, small grains, and pasture. Most 
of the areas where the slopes are between 15 and 25 percent 
have been heavily cut over. Serub oak, sweetgum, 
hickory, and other low-value hardwoods are now growing 
on those areas. 

Louisa coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(LEC).—This shallow soil overlies weathered mica schist. 
The following are the major horizons: 


0 to 10 inches, brown coarse sandy loam that contains much 
mica, 

10 to 36 inches -++, red, highly weathered mica schist that can 
be broken down easily to sandy clay loam or to loamy coarse 
sand, 

In most places the color of the surface layer is grayish 
brown to brown, but in a few places it ranges to reddish 
yellow. The surface layer is chiefly coarse sandy loam, 
but in places it is sandy loam, loamy sand, or loamy coarse 
sand. In some profiles there is a layer of red clay loam, 
4 to 10 inches thick, just beneath the surface layer. The 
color of the weathered rock is variable, and in many places 
it is grayish brown to brown. The parent rock is com- 
monly highly weathered and soft to a depth of many feet. 

Soil tilth is good, and crops grown on this soil respond 
well to fertilizer. Yields are low to moderate. The con- 
tent of organic matter and the supply of available plant 
nutrients are low. Surface runt is moderate, permea- 
bility and the rate of infiltration are rapid, and the avail- 
able moisture capacity is low. The hazard of erosion is 
severe, 

This soil is probably best suited to perennial vegetation. 
Most of the acreage is wooded. (Capability unit [Ve—4; 
woodland group 8; wildlife group 7.) 

Louisa coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
(LED) —This soil is steeper and has more rapid runoft than 
Louisa coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. In a 
few places there is a thin layer of red, friable sandy clay 


loam mixed with weathered mica schist just below the 
surface layer. A few areas are gravelly and cobbly, and 
some areas have weathered mica schist at the surface. The 
hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The strong slopes, low fertility, and severe hazard of 
erosion make this soil better suited to perennial vegetation 
than to cultivated crops. Most of the acreage is im trees. 
(Capability unit VIe-3; woodland group 8; wildlife 
group 8.) 

Louisa coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
(LEE) —This soil is steeper and has more rapid runoff than 
Louisa coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

In a few places a soil that has slopes of 25 to 40 percent 
is included in the areas mapped. Some areas are gravelly 
and cobbly, and there are a few rock outcrops. 

The steep slopes, very severe hazard of erosion, shallow 
root zone, and low fertility make Louisa coarse sandy 
loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, better suited to perennial 
vegetation than to cultivated crops. Nearly all of the 
acreage is wooded. (Capability unit VITe-2; woodland 
group 8; wildlife group 8.) 


Louisburg Series 


The Louisburg series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained, strongly acid soils that have a coarse-textured 
surface layer over weathered rock. These soils developed 
mainly in residuum from granite and gneiss, but partly 
in residuum from sandstone and quartzite. They are on 
broken ridges and slopes. The slopes range from 2 to 25 
percent, but in about three-fourths of the acreage the 
slopes are less than 15 percent. 

The Louisburg soils occur with the Appling, Cecil, and 
Louisa soils. They ave coarser textured than the Appling 
and Cecil soils, and they have a thinner solum and a less 
distinct subsoil. The Louisberg soils have Jess mica 
throughout than the Louisa soils, but their parent material 
contains more granite. 

The Louisburg soils oceupy about 5 percent of the 
county. They are in moderately large areas east of Green- 
ville along the Woodbury read, and in moderate to small 
areas In other parts of the county. 

The native vegetation was oak, hickory, and a few pines, 
Most areas have been cleared or heavily cut over. Some 
areas are now used for grain sorghum, cotton, corn, pas- 
ture, and small grains. 

Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(LCB).—This is a shallow, coarse-textured soil that overlies 
granite. The following are the major ‘horizons: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to dark grayish-brown loamy 
coarse sand. 

6 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown to yellowish-red, highly 
weathered granitic rock ranging from loamy coarse sand 
to sandy loam. 

82 inches +, unweathered granite. 

The color of the plow layer ranges from light gray to 
brown. or dark grayish brown. Ina few places the texture 
of this layer is coarse sand. In places there is a yellowish- 
brown to red layer of sandy clay loam, 8 to 10 inches 
thick, just beneath the surface layer. The color of the 
underlying weathered rock ranges from pale brown to 
yellowish red, and gray or black streaks are common. In 
many places bedrock is at a depth of 6 to 20 inches. There 
area few rock outcrops and loose stones. 
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Soil tilth is good, except where there are a few stones 
and rock outcrops. Crops grown on this soil make fair 
response to fertilizer. The content of organic matter and 
the supply of available plant nutrients are low. Surface 
runoff is slow, permeability and the rate of infiltration 
are rapid, and the available moisture capacity is low. 

This soil is moderately well suited to a limited number 
of crops, and yields are low to moderate. About half of 
the acreage is wooded, and the rest is about equally di- 
vided among cultivated crops, pasture, and idle areas. 
(Capability unit IIe-5; woodland group 8; wildlife 
group 7.) 

Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
{LCC}).—This soil is steeper than Louisburg loamy coarse 
sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and it has medium surface 
runoff, There are also a few more stones and rock out- 
crops. Because of the moderate slopes and medium run- 
off’, erosion isa moderate to severe hazard. 

This soil is suited to only a limited number of crops. 
Because of the shallow rooting zone, low fertility, low 
available moisture capacity, and hazard of erosion, it is 
better suited to perennial vegetation than to cultivated 
crops. About 75 percent of the acreage is in forest, and 
the rest is about equally divided among cultivated crops, 
pasture, and idle areas. (Capability unit [Ve-4; wood- 
land group 8 ; wildlife group 7.) 

Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
{LCD).—This soil is steeper than Louisburg loamy coarse 
sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and there are a few more 
stones and rock outcrops. Surface runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is severe. These factors, together 
with the shallow rooting zone and the low fertility, make 
thts soil better suited to perennial vegetation than to eulti- 
vated crops. About 80 percent of the acreage is wooded. 
The rest 1s mainly idle or in pasture. (Capability unit 
Vie-3; woodland group 8; wildlife group 8.) 

Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes (LDC).—This soil has more stones on the surface and 
throughout the profile than Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, and there are more rock outcrops. 
Tt is also steeper. The rooting zone is shallow and fertil- 
ity is low. 

This soil is too stony to be used for cultivated crops, 
but it can be used for pasture or trees. Nearly all of the 
acreage is in forest. (Capability unit VIs—1; woodland 
group 8; wildlife group 8.) 

Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes (LDD)—Numerous rock outcrops and stones, steeper 
slopes, and medium surface runoff distinguish this soil 
from Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
In only a few areas is there a layer as fine textured as 
sandy clay loam. 

The many stones, strong slopes, low fertility, and low 
available moisture capacity make this soil better suited 
to trees than to field crops or pasture. Nearly all of the 
acreage is wooded. (Capability unit VITe-2; woodland 
group 8; wildlife group 8.) 

Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes (LDE).—This soil is steeper than Louisburg loamy 
coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and there are more rock 
outcrops and stones. Surface runoff is medium. The 
rooting zone is shallow. 

The stones and steep slopes make this soil suitable only 


for trees. All of itis wooded. (Capability unit VITe-2; 
woodland group 8; wildlife group 8.) 


Madison Series 


The Madison series consists of well-drained, strongly 
acid soils that have a subsoil of red clay loam. These soils 
developed in residuum from mica schist, and they are 
highly micaceous throughout. ‘They are on broad stream 
divides and on smooth slopes that range from 2 to 25 
percent. In about two-thirds of the acreage, the slope 
1s between 2 and 10 percent. 

The Madison soils occur with the Cecil and Appling 
soils, but they are more micaceous than those soils. They 
have a redder subsoil than the Appling soils and a more 
friable subsoil than the Cecil soils. The narrow crests, 
slope breaks, and steep areas near the Madison soils are 
commonly occupied by Louisa soils. The solum of the 
Louisa soils is much thinner than the solum of the Madison 
soils. The B horizon is only slightly developed or is 
absent. 

The Madison soils are in large areas throughout the 
county, and they are the predominant soils in the north- 
western quarter. They occupy about 22 percent of the 
acreage. The native vegetation was oak, hickory, pine, 
and poplar. Most of the areas that have slopes of between 
2 and 15 percent have been cleared and cropped, and 
many of them are still used for most of the crops grown 
locally. Some areas have been reforested, primarily with 
loblolly pine. Most of the slopes that are between 15 and 
25 percent are forested to pine, sweetgum, oak, and 
hickory. 

Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(Mg82)—This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands has a 
red, micaceous subsoil of clay loam. The following are 
the major horizons: 

0 to 6 inches, brown sandy loam containing much mica and 
fragments of mica schist. 

6 to 9 inches, yellowish-red sandy clay loam containing much 
mica. 

9 to 88 inches, red clay loam containing enough mica to make 
it slick and shiny ; friable ; blocky structure. 

88 to 48 inches +, highly weathered mica schist, easily broken 
down to sandy clay loam or to loamy sand. 

The texture of the surface layer is near the dividing 
line between sandy loam and loamy sand. In some places 
the sand fraction is coarse, but in a few places it is fine. 
In many places some material from the subsoil has been 
mixed with that in the surface layer, and the present 
surface layer is reddish yellow or yellowish red. In 
those places the surface layer rests directly on red clay 
loam. 

Included in the mapped areas of this soil are a few 
areas that have a subsoil of red, firm clay. The upper- 
most 18 to 24: inches of the included soil is practically free 
of mica. Also included are several cobbly areas and a few 
areas of a soil that shows little or no erosion. The latter 
soil has a surface layer of sandy loam that is 10 to 14 
inches thick. The surface layer overlies a layer of yellow- 
ish-red sandy clay loam that is transitional to the subsoil 
of clay loam. 

Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, has 
good soil tilth, and crops grown on it respond well to 
fertilizer. The content of organic matter is low, and the 
natural fertility is moderate. Surface runoff is slow, 
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permeability is moderate, and the rate of infiltration is 
ape The available moisture capacity is moderately 
high. 

"This soil is suited to a wide range of locally grown 
crops, and yields are generally moderate to high. The 
soil can be cultivated intensively, but there is a slight to 
moderate hazard of further erosion. Nearly all: of the 
acreage has been cultivated, and more than half of it is 
still used for cultivated crops. (Capabiilty unit ITe-1; 
woodland group 5; wildlife group 1.) 

Madison sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(MgC2}.—This soil is steeper and has a more variable plow 
layer than Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. There are a few galled spots and shallow gullies. 
A few areas are gravelly and cobbly, and some show little 
or no erosion. Included with this soil in mapping are a 
few areas of a soil that has a subsoil of red, firm clay. 

The moderate slope of Madison sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded, and the medium surface runoff 
make the hazard of further erosion moderate to severe 
when this soil is used for cultivated crops. This soil is 
suited to a number of different crops (fig. 5). Under good 
management moderate to high yields are obtained. 


slopes, eroded. 


Most of the acreage has been cultivated. About 60 per- 
cent of it is in forest, and most of the rest is used for culti- 
vated crops or pasture. (Capability unit [[Ie-1; wood- 
land group 5; wildlife group 1.) 

Madison sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(MgD2}.—The surface layer of this soi] is 4 to 6 inches thick. 
It is more variable in both color and texture than. the sur- 
face layer of Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. The thickness of the soil material over weathered 
rock is about 80 inches. A few areas are gravelly and 
cobbly, and there are a few galled spots and shallow gul- 
lies. Surface runoff is medium. 

The steepness of the slope and the susceptibility to fur- 
ther erosion make this soil better suited to perennial vege- 
tation than to cultivated crops. If this soil is cultivated, 
a rotation should be used in which close-growing crops 
ave grown much of the time. Most of the acreage has been 
cultivated, but about 80 percent of it is now forested. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 5; wildlife 
group 2.) 


‘Madison sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(MgE2).—The surface layer of this soil is 4 to 6 inches 
thick, and the soil material is commonly 22 to 28 inches 
deep over weathered rock, A few spots are severely 
eroded, There are a few shallow gullies and an occasional 
U-shaped gully that is 2 to 5 feet deep. 

The available moisture capacity is moderate. Surface 
runoff is rapid if the soil is not protected by a cover of 
plants. The steepness of the slope and the severe hazard 
of further erosion make this soil better suited to perennial 
vegetation than to cultivated crops. A small part of the 
acreage has been cultivated, but nearly all of it is now 
wooded. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 5; 
wildlife group 2.) 

Madison sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (MIB3).—In most places this soil has a sur- 
face layer of red sandy clay loam, The surface layer rests 
directly on a layer of red clay loam. Tho thickness of the 
soil material over weathered rock is about 32 inches, There 
are many galled spots and shallow gullies and a few areas 
are cobbly and gravelly. 

The tilth is only fair, but crops grown on this soil make 
good response to fertilizer, Surface runoff is medium, 
and the rate of infiltration and the available moisture 
capacity are moderate, 

This soil is suited to most locally grown crops, but it is 
difficult to obtain a satisfactory stand unless moisture con- 
ditions are nearly ideal. Further erosion is a moderate to 
severe hazard. Nearly all of the acreage has been culti- 
vated, but more than half of it is now forested. (Capa- 
bility unit I1Ie-1; woodland group 7; wildlife group 3.) 

Madison sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (MIC3}.—The plow layer of this soil con- 
sists of red sandy clay loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick. 
Depth of the soil material over weathered rock is com- 
monly 24 to 28 inches. There are many galled spots and 
shallow gullies and an occasional U-shaped gully that is 
8 to 5 feet deep. A few areas are gravelly and cobbly. 

Soil tilth is fair. The soil has medium surface runoff 
and a moderate rate of infiltration. 

Although this soil is suited to most locally grown crops, 
the severe hazard of further erosion makes it better suited 
to perennial vegetation than to cultivated crops, Nearly 
all of the acreage has been cultivated. About two-thirds 
of it is now wooded, and the rest is pastured or cultivated. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 7; wildlife 
group 3.) 

Madison sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (MiD3)—The surface layer of this soil is 
yellowish-red to red sandy clay loam, and it is 4 to 6 inches 
thick. The thickness of the soil material over weathered 
rock is commonly 22 to 26 inches. There are many galled 
spots and shallow gullies and a few U-shaped gullies that 
are 3 to 5 feet deep. 

This soil has fair tilth. Surface runoff is rapid. The 
rate of infiltration and the available moisture capacity are 
moderate. The strong slopes and rapid runoff make fur- 
ther erosion a very severe hazard. 

This soil is probably best suited to perennial vegetation. 
Most, of the acreage has been cultivated, but nearly all of 
it is now in pine trees. (Capability unit VIe-2; wood- 
land group 7; wildlife group 4.) 

Madison sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 pereent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (MIE3]—The surface layer of this soil is 
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red sandy clay loam that is 4 to 5 inches thick. The thicl- 
ness of the soil material over weathered rock is commonly 
20 to 24 inches. 

Included in the mapped areas of this soil are a few areas 
of a soil that has a surface layer of reddish-yellow sandy 
loam. The surface layer of the included soil is 4 to 6 inches 
thick. ‘There are many gullies, and some of them are 3 to 
5 feet deep. 

Soil tilth is fair in Madison sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, severely eroded. Surface runoff is rapid, 
the rate of infiltration is moderate, and the available 
moisture capacity is low. The hazard of further erosion 
is very severe. 

This soil is best suited to trees. All of the acreage is 
wooded. (Capability unit VIIe-1; woodland group 7; 
wildlife group 4.) 

Madison-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(MIC4)—The surface layer of the Madison soil in this 
complex is highly micaceous, red clay loam, and it is 3 
to 5 inches thick. The thickness of the soil material over 
weathered rock is 18 to 22 inches. There are many shallow 
gullies and a few U-shaped gullies that are 3 to 5 feet deep. 
In some places weathered rock is at the surface. 

Soil tilth is poor. Surface runoff is rapid, and the rate 
of infiltration is slow. The available moisture capacity is 
low, and the hazard of further erosion is very severe. ‘The 
soils in this complex are better suited to trees than to other 
uses. Nearly all of the acreage has been cultivated, but 
about 75 percent of it is now in pine trees. Most of the 
rest is idle. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 7; 
wildlife group 4.) 

Madison-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes (MID4)—The surface layer of the Madison soil in 
this complex is highly micaceous, red clay loam, and it 
is 3 to 5 inches thick. It is composed of material pri- 
marily from the lower part of the subsoil. The thickness 
of the soil material over weathered rock is commonly 16 
to 20 inches, but in a few places weathered mica schist is 
within 6 inches of the surface. There are many shallow, 
V-shaped gullies and a few U-shaped ones that are 8 to 5 
feet deep. 

Soil tilth is poor. Surface runoff is rapid, and the rate 
of infiltration is slow. The available moisture capacity 
is low. The hazard of further erosion is very severe. 

The soils of this complex are better suited to trees than 
to other uses, but trees make only slow growth. All of the 
acreage is either idle or in pine trees. (Capability unit 
VIle-1; woodland group 7; wildlife group 4.) 


Musella Series 


The Musella series consists of well-drained, very 
strongly acid soils that have a subsoil of reddish-brown 
to yellowish-red clay loam. These soils developed in resid- 
uum from diorite, hornblende, schist, and gneiss. They 
have slopes of 2 to 40 percent. 

The Musella soils are on ridges or narrow stream di- 
vides, and on slope breaks in areas where Davidson and 
Lloyd soils are predominant. They have a thinner B 
horizon than the Davidson and Lloyd soils. The Musella 
soils are widely scattered, and they occupy less than 1 
percent of the county. About one-fourth of the acreage 
is mapped in an undifferentiated unit with the Wilkes 
soils. 


Musella clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MvC3).—This well-drained soil of the uplands has 
a surface layer of dark reddish-brown clay loam and a 
subsoil of dark-red clay loam. Shallow, V-shaped gullies 
are common. The following are the major horizons: 

0 to 5 inches, dark reddish-brown clay loam. 

5 to 16 inches, dark-red clay loam that contains fragments of 
weathered basic rock ; blocky structure. 

16 to 28 inches +, yellowish-red clay loam and partly weathered 
diorite. 

A few areas are gravelly and cobbly, and there is an 
occasional loose stone. The subsoil ranges from dark-red 
to red clay loam to clay. 

Soil tilth is poor. Crops grown on this soil make only 
fair response to fertilizer. Surface runoff is rapid, 
permeability is moderately slow, and the rate of infiltra- 
tion is slow. The soil is low in available moisture ca- 
pacity. The content of organic matter and the supply of 
available plant nutrients are low. 

This soil is suited to a limited number of crops. The 
hazard of further erosion is severe if cultivated crops are 
grown, but a cultivated crop may be grown occasionally, 
The soil is probably best suited to perennial vegetation. 
Most of the acreage is wooded. (Capability unit [Ve-2; 
woodland group 6; wildlife group 6.) 

Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(MvD2).—This soil has a surface layer of yellowish-red 
clay loam that is 6 to 8 inches thick. There are few, if 
any, gullies. 

Included in the areas mapped are several areas of a 
soil that has many stones on the surface and throughout 
the profile. This included soil has a subsoil of dark-red 
clay loam to clay that is 15 to 20 inches thick. Also 
included are a few areas of a soil that has a surface layer 
of sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 

Runoff is rapid on Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded, and the rate of infiltration is slow. Asa 
result, there is a severe hazard of further erosion. 

This soil is probably best suited to perennial vegetation. 
Most of the acreage is wooded. (Capability unit [Ve-2; 
woodland group 6; wildlife group 6.) 

Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MvD3).—Surface runoff is more rapid on this soil 
than on Musella clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. The thickness of the soil material over hard or 
weathered rock is commonly 16 to 20 inches. A few 
areas are cobbly and stony, and there are a few gullies. 

Soil tilth is poor. The hazard of further erosion is 
very severe, 

This soil is Proven best suited to trees or to other 
perennial vegetation. Nearly all of the acreage is wooded, 
but a few acres are idle. (Capability unit VIe-4; wood- 
land group 6; wildlife group 6.) 

Musella and Wilkes stony soils, 15 to 40 percent 
slopes, eroded (MEF2).—This undifferentiated.unit consists 
of steep, well-drained to somewhat excessively drained 
soils in which the rooting zone is shallow over bedrock. 
In most places stones or cobbles cover 20 to 25 percent of 
the surface and make up 20 to 25 percent of the profile. 
There are a few boulders and rock outcrops. The 
Musella soils have a surface layer of dark reddish-brown 
clay loam that overlies a subsoil of dark-red clay loam. 
The Wilkes soils have a surface layer that is more sandy 
than that of the Musella soils, and their subsoil contains 
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a large amount of slightly to highly weathered rock. 

Because the Musella and Wilkes soils are steep, stony, 
and shallow over bedrock, and because the soils of the two 
series occur in such an intricate pattern, these soils are 
mapped as an undifferentiated unit. The Musella soils 
make up about 75 percent of the acreage. 

The Musella soils of this mapping unit have a profile 
similar to that of Musella clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, but they have steeper slopes and there 
are more stones. 

The Wilkes soils are somewhat excessively drained and 
strongly acid. They have a surface layer of stony loamy 
sand. Below the surface layer is dark yellowish-brown 
clay mixed with partly weathered rock. 

A brief description of a Wilkes stony loamy sand 
follows: 

0 to 4 inches, dark yellowish-brown stony loamy sand that 
contains about 20 to 25 percent, by volume, of stones and 
cobbles, 

4 to 12 inches, dark yellowish-brown clay that eontains about 
50 percent weathered rock fragments; extremely firm; 
blocky and prismatie structure; hard stones or cobbles of 
hornblende, schist, quartzite, and granite make up about 
25 percent of this layer. 

12 to 86 inches, green, gray, and black, partly weathered horn- 
blende schist and granite. 

86 inches +, unweathered granite, hornblende, and diorite. 

The surface layer ranges from dark yellowish brown to 
grayish brown in color, and from loamy sand to sandy 
loam in texture. In many places the surface layer directly 
overlies the layer of weathered rock. In a few places it 
directly overlies hard rock. 

The soils of this mapping unit have poor tilth, rapid 
surface runoff, and low available moisture capacity. Be- 
cause of their steep slope and the numerous stones, they 
are not suited to cultivated crops and ave probably best 
suited to trees. All of the acreage is wooded. (Capabil- 
ity unit VITe-2; woodland group 6; wildlife group 8.) 


Roanoke Series 


The Roanoke series consists of poorly drained, strongly 
acid soils that have a surface layer of silt loam and a 
grayish subsoil. These soils developed in old alluvium 
on nearly level, low stream terraces, barely above the pres- 
ent flood plains. 

The Roanoke soils occur with the Augusta and Altavista 
soils on terraces and are next to the Chewacla and 
Wehadkee soils of the flood plains. They are more poorly 
drained and have a grayer subsoil than the Augusta, Alta- 
vista, or Chewacla soils, and they have more distinct hori- 
zons than the Chewacla and Wehadkee soils. 

The native vegetation was willow, water oak, white oak, 
sweetgum, elm, hickory, poplar, sourwood, and pine. The 
Roanoke soils are in small areas along the larger streams 
of the county. 

Roanoke silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ron).—This 
is the only Roanoke soil mapped in the county. It is 
poorly drained and is on Jow stream terraces. The follow- 
ing are the major horizons: 

0 to 5 inches, grayish-brown silt loam mottled with olive and 
ray. 
5 a 10 inches, light-gray sandy loam mottled with yellowish 
brown. 
10 to 30 inches, mottled light brownish-gray, light-gray, brown, 
and white clay to sandy clay; extremely firm; blocky struc- 
ture, 


80 to 41 inches +, mottled light-gray, white, and light yellow- 
ish-brown sandy clay loam. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from grayish 
brown to dark gray. In some places the layer directly 
beneath the surface layer is brownish-gray silt loam rather 
than sandy loam. The color of the subsoil ranges from 
light brownish gray to light gray, and the texture ranges 
from clay to silty clay. The texture of the underlying 
material is highly variable. 

This soil has fair tilth, and crops grown on it make fair 
response to fertilizer. The content of organic matter is 
moderate, but the supply of available plant nutrients is 
low. Surface runoff is very slow, permeability is slow, and 
the rate of infiltration is medium. The available moisture 
capacity is high. 

This soil is suited to a limited number of crops, but it 
can be used intensively if it is ditched to remove excess 
surface water and to improve internal soil drainage. Most 
of the acreage is wooded, but a few acres are in pasture. 
(Capability unit IVw-1; woodland group 11; wildlife 
group 11.) 


Rock Land (Roc) 


Rock land has granite bedrock at the surface or within 
a few inches of the surface. There are pockets of coarse- 
textured soil material that has little horizonation. These 
pockets cover 40 to 50 percent of the acreage. This mis- 
cellaneous land type is in small areas throughout the 
county, but the total acreage is small. The slope ranges 
from 4 to 60 percent. 

Generally, plants in areas of Rock land cannot make 
continuous growth. A few trees, shrubs, and grasses, 
however, have survived for years in small pockets of soil 
material or in crevices in the rocks. This land type can 
be developed to a limited extent for recreational use and 
to provide a little food and cover for wildlife. (Capabil- 
ity unit VITIs—1; wildlife group 8.) 


Thurmont Series 


The Thurmont series consists of strongly acid, well- 
drained soils that have a subsoil of strong-brown to yel- 
lowish-brown sandy clay loam to clay loam that is mottled 
in the lower part. The soils developed in old loca] alluvi- 
un from sandstone and quartzite. They have smooth 
slopes that range from 2 to 15 percent. 

The Thurmont soils occur with the Braddock soils, which 
also formed in old local alluvium. They are adjacent to 
areas of Cobbly and gravelly land on Pine Mountain, and 
they adjoin the Cecil and Madison soils where they border 
soils formed in residuum. The Thurmont soils have a 
mottled subsoil of strong brown to yellowish brown in- 
stead of a red subsoil like that of the Braddock soils. They 
have a thick and distinct B horizon, in contrast to the 
very weal horizonation in the areas of Cobbly and gravelly 
land, Their B horizon is less reddish than that of the 
Cecil or Madison soils, which developed. in residuum. 

The Thurmont soils occur in fairly large areas near Pine 
Mountain along the southern border of the county. The 
natural vegetation was oak, hickory, and pine. 

Thurmont loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (TkB).— 
This is a well-drained soil developed in old local alluvium 
that washed and rolled from Pine Mountain. The follow- 
ing are the major horizons: 
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0 to 6 inches, pale-brown loamy sand with many slightly 
rounded pebbles on the surface, 

6 to 29 inches, strong-brown to yellowish-brown sandy clay 
loam to clay loam with a few pebbles; friable; blocky 
structure; mottled in the lower part with yellowish red. 

29 to 33 inches +, layer of rounded gravel mixed with mot- 
tled clay. 

The texture of the surface layer is near the dividing line 
between loamy sand and sandy loam, and the color ranges 
from yellowish brown to pale brown. The texture of the 
subsoil is clay loam to sandy clay loam, and the color 
ranges from yellowish brown to strong brown. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas that 
have a surface layer of loamy sand that:is 18 to 20 inches 
thick, Also included are a few eroded areas that have a 
little of the subsoil mixed with the surface layer. In 
those places the surface layer is yellowish brown, and the 
texture ranges from sandy loam to ight sandy clay loam. 
Theve is an occasional shallow, V-shaped gully that pene- 
trates 10 to 12 inches into the subsoil. 

The tilth of Thurmont loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
is good in most places, and crops grown on this soil re- 
spond well to fertilizer. The content of organic matter is 
low, and the supply of available plant nutrients is mod- 
erate. Surface runoff is slow, permeability is moderate, 
and the rate of infiltration is rapid. The available mois- 
ture capacity is moderate. 

This soil is suited to most of the crops grown locally. 
The gentle slopes, good tilth, and favorable moisture re- 
lationships make this soil well suited to intensive cultiva- 
tion, but there is a slight to moderate hazard of erosion. 
About 50 percent of the acreage is used for cultivated 
crops, and 10 percent is in pasture. (Capability unit 
ITe-2; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1.) 

Thurmont loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes (TkC).— 
This soil is steeper and has a few more galled spots than 
Thurmont loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Surface 
runoff is medium. 

The good tilth, deep rooting zone, and favorable mois- 
ture capacity make this soil suited to most of the crops 
grown. locally, but there is a moderate hazard of erosion. 
Most of the acreage is wooded, but several areas are used 
for cultivated crops, and some areas are used for pasture. 
(Capability unit TiIe-2; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 1.) 

Thurmont loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes (TkD}.— 
This soil is steeper and has more rapid surface runoff 
than Thurmont loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. In- 
cluded in the areas mapped are a few cobbly or gravelly 
areas that have only a slightly developed B horizon. 
Also included are a few eroded areas that have a yellow- 
ish-brown surface layer that ranges in texture from sandy 
loam to sandy clay loam. There are a few galled spots 
and shallow gullies in these areas. 

Thurmont loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, has 
good soil tilth. Crops grown on this soil generally make 
good response to fertilizer. The strong slopes and me- 
dium surface runoff, however, cause a severe hazard of. 
erosion if this soil is used for cultivated crops. 

This soil is better suited to perennial vegetation than 
to continuous cultivation, Most of the acreage is wooded. 
(Capability unit TVe-1; woodland group 1; wildlife 


group 2.) 


Vance Series 


The Vance series consists of moderately well drained, 
very strongly acid soils that have a subsoil of tough clay. 
These soils developed in residuum from acid igneous and 
metamorphic rocks, such as granite, gneiss, and schist. 
The Vance soils are on narrow divides and short slopes 
that range from 2 to 15 percent. 

The Vance soils occur with the Cecil, Appling, and 
Colfax soils. Their subsoil is thinner, firmer, and more 
plastic than that of the Cecil or Appling soils. They 
are less redclish than the Cecil soils and less sandy than 
the Appling soils. The Vance soils are better drained 
and less grayish than the Colfax soils, and their subsoil 
is finer textured and more firm. 

The Vance soils occur in small areas throughout the 
county, Most of the acreage is in the northeastern part. 

The natural vegetation was oak, hickory, and pine. 
Most areas have been cleared, but more than half the 
acreage is now in pine trees. The rest is used for corn, 
cotton, pimento peppers, small grains, hay, and pasture. 

Vance loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (VdB2)}—This is a moderately well drained soil 
that has a subsoil of reddish-yellow, tough clay. The 
following ave the major horizons: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown loamy coarse sand that has 
afew quartz pebbles on the surface. 

6 to 20 inches, reddish-yellow to yellowish-red clay mottled 
with red and yellowish brown; tough; plastic; blocky 
structure. 

26 to 60 inches -+-, reddish-yellow coarse sandy clay loam with 
mottles of gray where there is material weathered from 
feldspar. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from light brown- 
ish gray to dark grayish brown. The texture is near the 
dividing line between coarse sandy loam and loamy coarse 
sand. The subsoil is yellowish brown or strong brown, 
with red and light-brown mottles. In some places the 
texture of the subsoil is sandy clay. 

Throughout most of the acreage, erosion has removed 
enough of the surface layer that the subsoil is reached 
easily by tillage implements. The subsoil is so firm, 
however, that little of it is displaced by plowing. A few 
smal] areas of a more severely eroded soil are included in 
the mapped areas of this soil. In these included areas 
the surface layer is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam or 
heavy sandy loam. 

Surface runoff is medium on Vance loamy coarse sand, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The rate of infiltration is 
moderate, and permeability is slow. The available mois- 
ture capacity is low. 

This soil is suited to only a limited number of crops, 
and yields are only moderate. Keeping close-growing 
vegetation. on the soil about half the time improves the 
soul tilth and helps to protect the soil from further erosion. 
(Capability unit IIe-3; woodland group 8; wildlife 
group 5.) 

Vance loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (VdC2)—Surface runoff is more rapid on this soil 
than on Vance loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. Also, more of the surface layer has been removed 
by erosion, and in many areas the surface layer consists of 
only about 4 inches of sandy loam. There are a few 
shallow gullies or galled spots, and in these the surface 
layer is reddish-yellow sandy clay loam. 
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Soil tilth is fair. Crops grown on this soil make good 
response to fertilizer. This soil is moderately well suited 
to most crops grown locally. However, the moderate 
slope, fairly rapid runoff, moderate rate of infiltration, 
aa slow permeability are such that further erosion is a 
moderate to severe hazard. More than half of the acreage 
is wooded. (Capability unit ITTe-8; woodland group 8; 
wildlife group 5.) 

Vance loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (VdD2)—Surface runoff is more rapid on this soil 
than on Vance loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, and there are a few cobbly areas. Also, the solum 
is somewhat thinner. It commonly ranges from 18 to 22 
inches deep over weathered rock. Soil tilth and the re- 
sponse of crops to fertilizer are fair. 

This soil is moderately well suited to most crops grown 
locally, but it is better suited to perennial vegetation than 
to cultivated crops. The strong slopes and poor moisture 
relationships make further erosion a severe hazard. Most 
of the acreage is wooded. (Capability unit [Ve-2; wood- 
land group 8; wildlife group 2.) 

Vance sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (VbC3).—The surface layer of this soil is 
yellowish-brown. to reddish-yellow sandy clay loam that is 
4 to 5 inches thick, The soil material is commonly 18 to 
22 inches thick over weathered rock. There are a few 
shallow gullies, and a few areas are gravelly and cobbly. 
Soil tilth is poor, Crops grown on this soil make poor 
response to fertilizer. The content of organic matter and 
the supply of available plant nutrients are low. Surface 
runoff is rapid, and the rate of infiltration is slow. 

This soil is moderately well suited to a limited number 
of crops. The poor tilth, rapid runoff, poor moisture re- 
lationships, and the very severe hazard of further erosion, 
however, make it better suited to perennial vegetation 
than to cultivated crops. Most of the acreage is wooded, 
but a few acres are idle. (Capability unit [Ve-2; wood- 
land group 9; wildlife group 3.) 


Wehadkee Series 


The Wehadkee series consists of poorly drained, very 
strongly acid soils that have a surface layer of silty clay 
loam and a subsoil of gray silty clay loam. These soils 
developed in recent alluvium on. nearly level flood plains. 

The Wehadkee soils occur with the Chewacla and Roa- 
noke soils. They are grayer and finer textured than the 
Chewacla soils, and they have a higher water table. The 
Wehadkee soils have less distinct horizons than the 
Roanoke soils. 

The Wehadkee soils are in narrow strips along the 
larger streams of the county. Their total acreage is 
small. The original vegetation was elm, willow, poplar, 
gum, oak and hickory. Most areas have been heavily cut 
over but are still forested. 

Wehadkee silty clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Weh).—This is the only Wehadkee soil mapped in the 
county. It is gray and poorly draimed, and it occurs on 
first bottoms. The following are the major horizons: 

0 to 7 inches, olive-gray silty clay loam with faint mottles of 
dark gray and light gray; friable; contains partly decayed 
organic matter. 


7 to 25 inches, light-gray silty clay loam mottled with brown- 
ish yellow; massive; plastic. 


25 to 87 inches +, stratified, light-gray fine sandy loam to 
silty clay loam. 

The color of the profile varies among several shades of 
gray, but it commonly becomes lighter with increasing 
depth. In a few places the surface layer is brown silt 
loam to silty clay loam and is 8 to 5 inches thick. 

Surface runoff is very slow to ponded; permeability 
and the rate of infiltration are slow. The available mois- 
ture capacity is high. Soil tilth is poor, and crops grown 
on this soil make only a poor response to fertilizer. The 
content of organic matter is relatively high, but the sup- 
ply of available plant nutrients is low. Excess water is a 
severe hazard. 

In most places outlets are not available for drainage 
ditches, but if drainage can be installed, this soil is mod- 
erately well suited to a limited number of crops. Nearly 
all of the acreage is wooded, but a few acres are used for 
pasture. (Capability unit [Vw-1; woodland group 11; 
wildlife group 11.) 


Wickham Series 


The Wickham series consists of well-drained, strongly 
acid soils that have a subsoil of red, firm clay loam. ‘These 
soils developed in old alluvium, on high stream terraces 
near the Flint River and the larger creeks of the county. 
The slope ranges from 2 to 10 percent. 

The Wickham soils occur in the same general areas as 
the Altavista and Augusta soils, but they ave higher above 
the flood plain than those soils. Also, they have a redder 
subsoil than the Altavista and Augusta soils. The Wick- 
ham. soils oceur with the Cecil and Madison soils, where 
soils formed on old alluvial material adjoin those formed 
in residuum. They are more friable than the Cecil soils, 
and they contain less mica than the Madison soils. They 
also have a few water-rounded pebbles throughout the 
profile. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (Wg82).—This well-drained soil of terraces has a 
subsoil of red clay loam. The following are the major 
horizons: 

0 to G inches, yellowish-brown fine sandy loam; contains a few 
water-rounded pebbles. 

6 to 9 inches, yellowish-red, friable sandy clay loam; blocky 
structure. 

9 to 48 inches, red, firm clay loam; blocky structure; contains 
a few water-rounded pebbles and a few mica flakes, 

43 to 48 inches +, weakly cemented layer of water-rounded 
pebbles. 

The color of the surface layer is pale brown in less 
eroded areas and reddish yellow in areas where a little 
of the subsoil has been plowed up and mixed with the 
material in the surface layer. In some places there is a 
transitional layer of red clay loam to sandy clay loam 
between the subsoil and the underlying weathered schist. 
In some areas the texture of the subsoil ranges to clay. 
Included in the mapped areas of this soil is an area of 25 
acres in which the surface layer is dark reddish brown and 
the subsoil is dark red. 

Surface runoff is slow on Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, eroded, Permeability and the rate of 
infiltration ave moderate, and the available moisture capac- 
ity is high. The soil is easy to work, and crops grown on 
it make good response to fertilizer. 
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This soil is suited to most of the crops grown locally, 
and under good management, yields are moderate to high. 
This soil can be cultivated intensively, but there is a 
slight to moderate hazard of further erosion. About half 
the acreage jis cultivated. (Capability unit Tle-1; wood- 
land group 6; wildlife group 1. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (WgC2).—Surface runoff on this soil is medium. 
In many places enough of the subsoil has been mixed with 
the material in the surface layer to give the present surface 
layer a yellowish-red color. 

Included in the mapped areas of this soil are a few 
areas in which the surface layer is yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam. There are a few shallow gullies and galled 
spots. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded, 
is suited to a number of different crops, and yields are 
generally moderate to high. The moderate dames and. 
medium surface runoff, however, cause a moderate to 
severe hazard of further erosion if this soil is cultivated, 
Move than half the acreage is wooded. (Capability unit 
I1Te-1; woodland group 6; wildlife group 1.) 

Wickham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (WnC3)—The surface layer of this soil is 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick. 
Directly below the surface layer is red clay loam. The 
soil material is commonly 30 to 34 inches thick over gravel 
and weathered rock, A few small areas in which the sur- 
face layer is brown sandy loam are included in the mapped 
areas of this soil. 

Wickham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, has only fair tilth, but response to fer- 
tilizer is good. Surface runoff is medium, and permea- 
bility and the rate of infiltration are moderate. The soil 
has moderate available moisture capacity. If this soil is 
cultivated, the moderate slopes, moderate rate of infiltra- 
tion, and medium runoff cause a severe to very severe 
hazard. of further erosion. Nearly all of the acreage has 
been cultivated, but most of it isnow wooded. (Capabil- 
ity unit TVe-1; woodland group 7; wildlife group 3.) 


Wilkes Series 


The Wilkes series consists of shallow, moderately well 
drained to excessively drained soils on uplands. These 
soils formed mainly in material weathered from dark- 
colored, mixed. basic and acidic rocks. They have a sur- 
face layer of stony loamy sand and a subsoil of dark yel- 
lowish-brown clay mixed with partly weathered rock. 
The Wilkes soils are not. mapped separately in this county 
but are mapped in an undifferentiated unit with Musella 
soils. A. profile that is considered typical for this series is 
described under Musella and Wilkes stony soils, 15 to 40 
percent slopes, eroded. 


Worsham Series 


The Worsham series consists of poorly drained, strongly 
acid soils that have a sandy surface layer and a subsoil 
of gray, mottled clay. The soils developed in residuum 
from gneiss and granite and in local alluvium. They are 
in small depressions and around the heads of drainage- 
ways. The slopes are commonly concave and range from 
2 to 6 percent. 


The Worsham soils occur with the Colfax, Appling, 
Cecil, and Louisburg soils, but they are grayer and more 
poorly drained than any of those soils. They have a 
thicker and more distinct B horizon than the Louisburg 
soils, 

Worsham coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(WoB}.—This soil of the uplands has a surface layer of 
coarse sandy loam anda subsoil of gray, mottled clay. 
It is poorly drained. Water is at or near the surface 
during much of the winter. The following are the major 
horizons: 

0 to 7 inches, light grayish-brown coarse sandy loam. 

7 to 28 inches, light-gray sandy clay loam to clay with many 
mottles of brownish yellow to strong brown. 

28 to 36 inches +, white sandy clay loam. 

In a few places overwash consisting of light yellowish- 
brown sandy loam that is 2 to 4 inches thick is on the 
surface. In places the subsoil is sandy clay. Coarse 
sand grains of quartz are prominent throughout the pro- 
file. In a few places this soil extends into areas where 
the slopes are between 6 and 10 percent. 

This soil is hard to work, and crops grown on it make 
poor response to fertilizer. The content of organic matter 
is moderate, and the supply of available plant nutrients 
is low. Surface runoff is very slow to ponded. Permea- 
bility is slow, and the rate of infiltration and the available 
moisture capacity are moderate. 

This soil has a limited range of sutiability for crops, 
and yields are commonly low. Ditching is needing to re- 
move excess surface water and to improve internal drain- 
age. All of this soil is either wooded or in pasture. 
(Capability unit Vw-1; woodland group 10; wildlife 
group 11.) 


Use and Management of the Soils 


This section discusses the system of capability classifica- 
tion used by the Soil Conservation Service, gives the 
classification of the soils of the county according to that 
system, and describes management practices for groups 
of soils that have similar potential and similar manage- 
ment requirements. Then, it gives estimates of average 
yields of the common crops and discusses the effect of cli- 
mate on crop yields. Finally, it describes the use and 
management of the soils for woodland and wildlife and 
gives facts about characteristics of the soils that are sig- 
nificant in road construction and other engineering uses. 


Capability Groups of . Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping of soils that 
shows, in a general way, how suitable soils are for most 
kinds of farming. It is a practical grouping based on 
limitations of the soils, the risk of damage when they are 
used, and the way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at. three 
levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. The eight 
capability classes in the broadest grouping are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. In class I are the 
soils that have few limitations, the widest. range of use, 
and the least risk of damage when they are used. The 
soils in the other classes have progressively greater natural 
limitations. In class VIII are soils and landforms so 
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rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not pro- 
duce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations with- 
in the classes. Within most of the classes, there can be 
up to four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by adding 
a small letter, e, w, 8, or ¢, to the class numerals, for ex- 
ample, IIe. The letter ¢ shows that the main limitation is 
risk of erosion unless close-growing plant cover is main- 
tained; w means that water in or on the soil will interfere 
with plant growth or cultivation (in some soils the wet- 
ness can be partly corrected by artificial drainage); s 
shows that the soil is limited, mainly because it is shallow, 
droughty, or stony; and ¢, used in only some parts of 
the country, indicates that the chief limitation is a climate 
that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can contain, 
at the most, only subclasses aw, s, and ¢, because the soils in 
it have little or no susceptibility to erosion but have other 
limitations that restrict their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups 
of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, to require similar management, and to have 
similar productivity and other responses to management. 
Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping for 
making many statements about management of soils. 
Capability units are generally identified by numbers as- 
signed locally, for example, Ile-1 or ITTe-2. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their 
permanent limitations; but, without consideration of ma- 
jor and generally expensive landforming that would 
change the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the 
soil; and without consideration of possible but unlikely 
major reclamation projects. 

The capability classes, subclasses, and. units in which the 
soils of Meriwether County are classified are defined in 
the listing that follows. The soils were assigned to capa- 
bility units on a statewide basis. Because not all of the 
capability units in the State are represented in this county, 
the numbering of the units may not be consecutive, For 
example, no soils of capability unit ITw-1 have been recog- 
nized in Meriwether County. Therefore, this capability 
unit is not discussed in this report. 

Class I: Soils that have few limitations that restrict 
their use. 

Unit I-1: Nearly level, well drained or mod- 
erately well drained soil in pockets or draws. 

Class If: Soils that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate conserva- 
tion practices. 

Subclass Ife: Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. 

Unit Ie-1: Slightly to moderately eroded soils 
that have a dominantly loamy surface layer 
and a subsoil of red or dark-red clay to clay 
loam. 

Unit Ife-2: Slightly to moderately eroded soils 
that have a surface layer of fine sandy loam 
or loamy sand, and a subsoil that is brownish 
to reddish sandy clay loam to clay. 


Umit IIe-3: Moderately eroded soils that have 
a loamy or sandy surface layer and a subsoil of 
very firm clay. 

Subclass [Iw: Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit IIw-2: Moderately well drained bottom- 
land soils that are susceptible to occasional 

__ flooding. 

Class III: Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Subclass ITTe: Soils subject to severe erosion if they 
are cultivated and_not protected. 

Unit IlTe-1: Slightly to severely eroded soils 
that have a dominantly loamy surface layer 
and a subsoil of red or dark-red clay to clay 
loam. 

Unit TITe-2: Slightly to moderately eroded soils 
that have a surface layer of loamy sand, and a 
subsoil of brownish to reddish sandy clay loam 
to clay. 

Unit ITTe-3: Moderately eroded soils that have 
a surface layer of loamy coarse sand and a 
subsoil of reddish-yellow, very firm clay. 

Unit ee Shallow, sandy soil over granitic 
rock, 

Subclass IIIw: Soils that have severe limitations be- 
cause of excess water. 

Unit TIIw-2: Somewhat poorly drained, loamy 
soils on first bottoms that are’ subject to flood- 


ing. 

Unit IIIw-3: Somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have a compact subsoil mottled with gray 
and brown. 

Subclass ITIs: Soils that have severe limitations of 
moisture capacity or tilth. 

Unit IIs-1: Deep loamy sand on first bottoms; 
subject. to occasional flooding. 

Class TV: Soils that have very severe limitations that re- 
strict the choice of plants, or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Subclass [Ve: Soils subject to very severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit IVe-1: Sloping soils that have a domi- 
nantly loamy surface layer, and a subsoil of 
hed eau to dark-red clay to sandy clay 
oam, 

Unit IVe-2: Shallow to moderately deep, slop- 
ing soils that are moderately to severely eroded. 

Unit TVe-4: Shallow soils consisting of coarse 
sandy loam or loamy coarse sand over mica- 
ceous or granitic rock. 

Subclass IVw: Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions for cultivation, because of excess water. 

Unit IVw-1: Poorly drained soils on first bot- 
toms or low terraces that are subject to fre- 
quent flooding. 

Class V: Soils not likely to erode that have other limi- 
tations, impractical to remove, that limit their use 
largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wildlife food 
and cover. 

Subclass Vw: Soils too wet for cultivation; drainage 
or protection not feasible. 
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Unit Vw-1: Poorly drained soils that have a 
eray, compact, clayey subsoil and are in upland 
depressions. 

Class VI: Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation and that limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wild- 
life food and cover. 

Subclass Vie: Soils severely limited, chiefly by risk 
of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Unit VIe-2: Dominantly strongly sloping or 
very severely erodecl soils that have a subsoil of 
sandy clay loam to clay. 

Unit VIe-8: Shallow soils consisting of coarse 
sandy loam or loamy coarse sand over mica- 
ceous or granitic rock, 

Unit VIe-4+: Shallow, severely eroded soils that 
have a surface layer of clay loam and a subsoil 
of dark-red clay loam. 

Subclass VIs: Soils generally unsuitable for culti- 
vation and limited for other uses by their moisture 
capacity, stones, or other features. 

Unit VIs-1: Shallow, sloping soils that ave 
stony or cobbly. 

Class VII: Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that restrict their 
use largely to grazing, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass VIIe: Soils very severely limited, chiefly by 
risk of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Unit Vile-1: Severely or very severely eroded, 
shallow to moderately deep soils. 

Unit VITe-2: Shallow, sloping soils that are 
dominantly stony or cobbly. 

Unit VITe+4: Gullied land. 

Class VIIT: Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial production of 
plants; and restrict their use to recreation, wildlife, 
water supply, or esthetic purposes. 

Subclass VITIs: Rock or soil materials that have 
little potential for production of vegetation. 
Unit VITI-1: Roel land. 


Management by Capability Units + 


The soils in a given capability unit have about the same 
limitations and risk of damage, need about the same man- 
agement, and respond to management in about the same 
way. In the following pages each capability unit is de- 
seribed, the soils in it are named, and management for the 
group is suggested. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-1 


Nearly level, well drained to moderately well drained soil 
in pockets or draws 


Only one mapping unit, Local alluvial land, is in this 
capability unit. This deep, strongly acid soil is around 
the heads of draws or in slight depressions. Depth to 
bedrock is commonly more than 15 feet. The slopes are 
between 0 and 2 percent. 

This land is easily worked. It consists of friable loamy 
sand to sandy loam to a depth of 12 to 20 inches. Perme- 
ability and the rate of infiltration are moderate. Surface 
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runoff is slow, and the available moisture capacity is high. 
The content of organic matter is low to moderate, and the 
supply of available plant nutrients is moderate. Soil tilth 
and response of crops to fertilizer are good. 

This land is suited to nearly all of the crops grown 
locally, and under good management, yields are high. 
The crops commonly grown are corn, cotton, peaches, 
vegetables, small grains, pimento peppers, and grain. sor- 
ghum. Row crops may be grown year after year if ordi- 
nary good management is practiced. All plant residues 
should be left on the surface between seasons of crop pro- 
duction and on. or near the surface whenever possible while 
the crop is growing. To maintain high yields, apply lime 
every 3 to 5 years, and a complete fertilizer annually, 
based on the results of soil tests. The following are ex- 
amples of suitable cropping systems: 

1. Corn grown year after year. 
2. Cotton grown year after year. A winter cover 
crop should be planted every second year. 


As a rule, no supporting practices are needed. Diver- 
sion channels or open ditches are needed, however, to give 
protection from runoff from higher areas. 

This land is well suited to most plants grown locally for 
hay and pasture, such as bermudagrass, tall fescue, dallis- 
gvass, bahiagrass, and the lespedezas and clovers. For 
maximum. yields and for the maximum protection of the 
soil material, these crops should be managed to maintain 
a growth of at least 4 inches, 

This land is suitable for sprinkler irrigation if a supply 
of water is available. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-1 


Slightly to moderately eroded soils that have a dominantly 
loamy surface layer and a subsoil of red or dark-red clay 
to olay loam 


In this capability unit are deep, well-drained, strongly 
acid soils that are slightly to moderately eroded. The 
soils are on smooth divides or on high stream terraces. 
The slopes range from 2 to 6 percent. Depth to bedrock 
is commonly more than 6 feet. 

The soils in this unit are— 

Braddock sandy loain, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Madison sandy loam, 2 to-6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

The plow layer of these soils is friable and is 5 to 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is moderately permeable, firm 
to friable clay to clay loam. Surface runoff is slow, the 
rate of infiltration is moderate, and the available moisttve 
capacity is moderately high. The content of organic 
matter and the supply of available plant nutrients are low 
to moderate. Response of crops to fertilizer is good on all 
of these soils, except the Davidson, where response is a 
little slower. Soil tilth is good, except for the gravelly 
soil, 

These soils are well suited to all the crops grown locally, 
and high yields are obtained under good management. 
The crops commonly grown are corn, cotton, small grains, 
peaches, pimento peppers, grain sorghum, and vegetables. 
The hazard of erosion is great enough to require that close- 
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growing crops, soil-improving crops, or high-residue-pro- 

ducing crops be grown at least 1 year out of every 2 or 3. 
To maintain high yields, apply lime every 3 to 5 years, 
and a complete fertilizer annually, based on the results of 
soil tests. Also, keep a protective cover of plant residues 
or growing plants on the suvtace between seasons, and 
plant residues on or near the surface whenever feasible 
while the crop is growing. Suitable cropping systems 
are— 


1. Furst year: Corn cultivated shallow and laid by 
early; after the corn has been harvested, mow the 
stubble and leave it unplowed throughout the 
winter. Second year: Cotton followed by a small 
grain drilled in the stubble that has been mowed 
or disked. Zhird year: Small grain followed by 
straw and stubble undisturbed, or by lespedeza. 
Fost year: Corn. Second year: Cotton fol- 
lowed by a small grain. Four years or more: 
Alfalfa. 


These soils need a complete water-disposal system, in- 
cluding terraces and vegetated outlets. Stripcropping 
and contour farming help to control erosion. Field 
borders of a perennial grass should be established. The 
borders need to be wide enough for machinery to be turned 
and operated efficiently. 

The soils in this capability unit are well suited to al- 
falfa, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and most other 
plants commonly grown for hay and pasture. For maxi- 
mum yields and for maximum protection of the soils, a 
erowth of at least 4 inches should be maintained. 

These soils are suitable for sprinkler irrigation if a sup- 
ply of water is available. 


ro 


CAPABILITY UNIT IlIe-2 


Slightly to moderately eroded soils that have « surface 
layer of fine sandy loam or loamy sand and a subsoil that 
is brownish to reddish sandy clay loam to clay 


Deep to moderately deep, well drained to moderately 
well drained, strongly acid soils ave in this capability unit. 
The soils are on stream terraces, at the base of mountains, 
ov on smooth slopes. The slopes range from 2 to 6 per- 
cent. Depth to bedrock is commonly more than 6 feet. 

The soils in this unit are— 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Thurmont loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

The plow layer is very friable loamy sand or fine sandy 
loam and is 6 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil is moderately 
permeable, friable sandy clay loam to clay that in much 
of the acreage is mottled in the lower part. Surface run- 
off is slow, the rate of infiltration is rapid to moderate, and 
the available moisture capacity is moderate to moderately 
high. ‘The content of organic matter and the supply of 
available plant nutrients are low to moderate. Response 
of crops to fertilizer is generally good. In general the 
soils ave in good tilth, but tilth is only fair in the few 
gravelly areas. ; 

The soils in this capability unit are suited to most. of 
the crops grown locally, and yields are high under good 
management. Suitable crops ave corn, cotton, oats, grain 
sorghum, and vegetables. These soils are generally 


poorly suited to wheat and alfalfa. Peaches are suited 
to the Appling soils. The hazard of erosion is great 
enough that close-growing crops, or high-residue-produc- 
ing crops are neeced at least 1 year out of every 2 or 8. 
A. protective cover of plants or plant residues should be 
kept on the surface between seasons of crop production, 
and on or near the surface whenever feasible while the 
crop 1s growing. To maintain high yields, add lime every 
3 to 5 years, and apply a complete fertilizer annually, 
based on the results of soil tests. Suitable cropping sys- 
tems are— 


1. First year; Silage, cotton, or truck crops fol- 
lowed by oats or vye. Second year: Oats or rye 
followed by grain sorghum. 

2. Two or more years: Coastal bermudagrass. 
One yer: Corn grown for grain or silage. 


These soils need a complete water-disposal system, in- 
eluding terraces and vegetated outlets. Stripcropping 
anc contour farming help to control erosion. Field 
borders of a perennial grass should be established. The 
borders need to be wide enough for machinery to be 
turned and operated efficiently. 

The soils of this capability unit are suited to most hay 
and pasture plants grown. locally, such as bermudagrass, 
tall fescue, bahiagrass, dallisgrass, and all the clovers and 
lespedezas, For maximum yields and for the maximum 
protection of the soils, a growth of at least 4 inches should 
be maintained. 

These soils are suitable for sprinkler irrigation if a sup- 
ply of water is available. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ie-3 


Moderately eroded soils that have a loamy or sundy sur- 
face layer and a subsoil of very firm clay 


The sous in this enpability unit have a moderately deep 
to shallow rooting zone and are moderately well drained. 
They are generally very strongly acid, but some areas of 
the Ivedell soil ave medium acid. The soils of this unit 
are moderately eroded. The slopes ave short and. irregu- 
lav and are between 2 and 6 percent. Depth to bedrock 
is commonly 3 to 6 feet. 

The soils in this capability untt are— 

Tredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vance loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils have a plow layer of sandy loam or loamy 
coarse sand that is 4 to 6 inches thick. The plow layer 
is generally very friable. The subsoil is very firm to ex- 
tremely firm clay and is slowly to very slowly permeable. 
It is yellowish ved in the Vance soil and olive yellow in the 
Iredell soil, In the Ivedell soil the depth to which roots 
can. penetrate is limited to about 10 inches by the extremely 
firm and plastic subsoil. Surface runoff is medium, and 
the rate of infiltration is moderate, The available mois- 
ture capacity is low for the Vance soil and moderate for 
the Iredell. The content of organic matter and the sup- 
ply of available plant nutrients are low. Soil tilth is fair, 
and the response of crops to fertilizer is fair to good. 

These soils are well suited only to grain sorghum. 
They are moderately well suited te catton, corn, oats, and 
rye. Yields are moderate under good management. The 
hazard of erosion is great enough to require that close- 
growing crops, soil-impxoving crops, or high-residue-pro- 
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ducing crops be grown at least every other year. Main- 
tam. a protective cover of plants or plant residues on the 
surface between seasons of crop production and on or near 
the surface whenever feasible while the crop is growing. 
To maintain moderate yields, add lime every 2 or 3 years 
and apply a complete fertilizer annually, based on the 
results of soil tests. Suitable cropping systems are— 


1. First year: Grain sorghum followed by vye- 


grass. Second year: Annual lespedeza for seed. 
2. Hirst year: Corn cultivated shallow and laid by 
early. After the corn has been harvested, mow 


the stubble and leave unplowed throughout the 
winter. Second year: Silage or cotton followed 
by oats or rye drilled in the stubble that has been 
mowed or disked. Zhird year: Oats or rye fol- 
lowed by straw and stubble undisturbed, or by 
lespedeza. 


These soils need a complete water-disposal system, in- 
cluding terraces and vegetated outlets. Stripcropping 
and_ contour farming help to control erosion. Field 
borders of a perennial grass should be established. The 
borders need to be wide enough for machinery to be turned 
and operated efficiently. 

The soils in this capability unit ave moderately well 
suited to hay and pasture plants, such as tall fescue, 
bermudagrass, ryegrass, lespedeza, and some of the 
clovers. For maximum yields and for the maximum. pro- 
tection of the soils, a growth of at least 4 inches should be 


maintained. 
CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-2 


Moderately well drained bottom-land soils that are sus- 
ceptible to occasional flooding 


Only one miscellaneous land type, Alluvial land, is in 
this capability unit. It is deep, moderately well drained, 
and strongly acid, and it ig on nearly level first bottoms. 
Depth to bedrock is commonly more than 10 feet, and 
depth to a seasonally high water table is about 24 inches. 

This land type is dominantly very friable loamy sand 
to sandy loam to a depth of about 30 inches. Permea- 
bility and the rate of infiltration are rapid. Surface rn- 
off is slow, and the available moisture capacity is high. 
The content of organic matter and the supply of available 
plant nutrients are low to moderate. Soil tilth is good, 
and crops make good response to fertilizer. 

This land type is suited to corn, grain sorghum, oats, 
andrye. For high yields, it is necessary to add lime every 
3 to 5 years and to apply a complete fertilizer annually, 
based on the results of soil tests. Row crops can be grown 
year after year if ordinary good management is prac- 
ticed. All plant residues should be left on the surface 
between seasons and on or near the surface whenever 
feasible while the crop is growing. Suitable cropping 
systems are— 

1. Corn grown year after year. 

2. First year: Silage or truck crops followed by 
oats or rye. Second year: Oats or rye followed 
by grain sorghum. 


Diversion channels or ditches are needled in some places 
to protect this land type from runoff from higher soils of 
the uplands. In some small areas open ditches are needed 
to provide internal drainage. Field borders of a peren- 
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nial grass should be established. The borders need. to be 
wide enough for machinery to be turned and operated 
efficiently. 

This land type is suited to all the hay and pasture plants 
grown locally, except alfalfa. Suitable plants ave ber- 
mudagrass, tall fescue, dallisgrass, bahiagrass, and the 
clover's and lespedezas. For maximum production, these 
crops should be managed to maintain a growth of at Jeast 
4 inches. a eee 

This land type is suitable for sprinkler irrigation if a 
supply of water is available. 


CAPABILITY UNIT ITe-1 


Slightly to severely eroded soils that have a dominantly 
loamy surface layer and a subsoil of red or dark-red clay 
to clay loam 


The soils in this capability unit are deep, well drained, 
and strongly acid. They are on slightly to severely eroded 
broad divides or high stream terraces, and they have slopes 
of 2 to 10 percent. Depth to beclrock is commonly more 
than 6 feet. 

The soils in this capability unit are— 

Braddock sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy clay lorm, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Madison sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Madison sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

The plow layer is 4 to 8 inches thick, and in areas where 
the soils are not severely eroded, it is sandy loam to loam. 
In severely eroded areas, the plow layer is clay loam to 
sandy clay loam, The severely eroded soils have only fair 
tilth, but the other soils are easily worked. The subsoil 
is firm to friable clay or clay loam and ig moderately per- 
meable. Surface runoff is medium. The rate of infiltra- 
tion is slow for the severely eroded soils and moderate for 
all of the others, The available moisture capacity is mod- 
erate to high. The content of organic matter and the 
supply of available plant nutrients ave low to moderate. 
Response of crops to fertilizer is generally good, but it is 
somewhat slower on those soils that have a surface layer of 
loam, sandy clay loam, or clay ]oam than on the others. 

These soils are suited to all the crops grown locally, and 
under good management yields are moderate to high. The 
crops commonly grown are corn, cotton, small grains, 
peaches, pimento peppers, grain sorghum, and vegetables. 
The hazard of erosion is severe; as a result, clean cultiva- 
tion should be practiced only to a limited extent. The 
farmer is also limited in his choice of crops and timing of 
planting, tilling, and harvesting operations. The severely 
eroded soils need a rotation that includes perennial 
vegetation. 

Where annuals only are grown, all residues should be 
kept on the surface between seasons, and on or near the 
surface, if feasible, while the crop is growing. Close- 
growing crops or crops that produce a large amount of 
residue should be grown at least 2 years out of every 8 or 
4. To maintain moderate to high yields, apply lime every 
3 to 5 years and a complete fertilizer annually, based on 
the results of soil tests. Suitable cropping systems are— 
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1. First year: Small grain and lespedeza. Second 
year: Small grain and volunteer lespedeza. 
Third year: Corn cultivated shallow and laid by 
early; after the corn has been harvested, mow the 
stubble and leave it unplowed throughout the 
winter. Fourth year: Silage or cotton followed 
by a small grain. 

2, First year: Corn cultivated shallow and laid by 
early; after the corn has been harvested, mow the 
stubble and leave it unplowed throughout the 
winter. Second year; Cotton or silage. Three 
years or more: Coastal bermudagrass. 


These soils need a complete water-disposal system, in- 
cluding terraces and vegetated outlets. Stripcropping, 
contour farming, or a combination of these practices help 
to control erosion. Field borders of a perennial grass 
should be established. ‘The borders need to be wide enough 
for machinery to be turned and operated efficiently. 

These soils are suited to alfalfa, sericen lespedeza, crim- 
son clover, bermudagrass, bahiagrass, annual Jespedeza, 
and most of the other crops grown locally for hay and 
pasture. For maximum yields and for maximum protec- 
tion of the soils, the hay and pasture plants should be 
managed to maintain a growth of at least 4 inches. 

These soils are suitable for sprinkler Irrigation if a. sup- 
ply of water is available. Because of the erosion hazard, 
however, they are not, suited te high-value row crops more 
than 2 years out of 4. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-2 


Slightly to moderately eroded soils that have a surface 
layer of loamy sand, and a subsoil of brownish to reddish 
sandy clay loam to clay 


This capability unit consists of deep to moderately deep, 
well-drained, strongly acid soils that are slightly to mod- 
erately eroded. The soils are on smooth lower slopes or 
at the base of mountains. The slopes range from 6 to 10 
percent. Depth to bedrock is commonly more than 6 feet. 

The soils in this unit are— 

Appling loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent, slopes, eroded. 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Thurmont loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

The plow layer is very friable loamy sand that is 5 to 8 
inches thick. Most areas are easily worked, but the 
gvavelly areas are somewhat difficult to work, The sub- 
soil is friable sandy clay loam to clay, and it is mottled in 
the lower part in much of the acreage. It is moderately 
permeable. Surface runoff is medium, the rate of infiltra- 
tion is rapid, and the available moisture capacity is mod- 
erate to moderately high. The content of organic matter 
and the supply of available plant nutrients are low to 
moderate. Soil tilth and response of crops to fertilizer are 
generally good. In the few gravelly areas, however, tilth 
is only fair. 

These soils are suited to many of the crops grown lo- 
cally, and under good management, moderate to high 
yields are obtained. Suitable crops are corn, cotton, oats, 
grain sorghum, pimento peppers, vegetables, and peaches, 
The soils are generally poorly suited to wheat and alfalfa. 
The hazard of erosion is severe, and as a practice to con- 
trol erosion, close-growing cover or crops that produce a 
large amount of residue should be grown a large part of 
the time. A protective cover of plants or of plant residues 


should be kept on the surface between seasons of crop 
production and on or near the surface where feasible while 
the crop is growing. ‘To maintain moderate to high 
yields, apply lime every 8 to 5 years and a complete fer- 
tilizer annually, based on the results of soil tests. Close- 
growing crops or crops that produce a large amount of 
residue should be included in the cropping system at least. 
2 years out of every 3 or 4. Suitable cropping systems 
are— 


1. First year: Oats or rye, and lespedeza. Second 
year: Oats or rye, and volunteer Jespedeza. 
Third year: Corn cultivated shallow and laid by 
early. After the corn has been harvested, mow 
the stubble and leave it unplowed throughout the 


winter. Fourth year: Silage or cotton, followed 
by oats or rye. 
2. Lwo or more years: Coastal bermudagrass. 


Corn. 


These soils need. a complete water-disposal system, in- 
cluding terraces and vegetated outlets. Stripcropping, 
contour farming, or a combination of these practices help 
to control erosion. Field borders of a perennial grass 
should be established. The borders need to be wide 
enough for machinery to be turned and operated 
efficiently. 

These soils are suited to Coastal bermudagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, bahiagrass, crimson. clover, annual lespedeza, 
and many other plants grown locally for hay and pasture. 
For maximum yields and maximum protection of the soils, 
a erowth of at least 4 inches should be maintained. 

These soils ave suitable for sprinkler irrigation if a 
supply of water is available. They are not suitable, how- 
evel, ie growing high-value row crops more than 2 years 
out of 4. 


One your: 


CAPABILITY UNIT I1le-3 


Moderately eroded soils that have a surface layer of loamy 
course sand and a subsoil of reddish-yetlow, very firm 
clay 


The only soil in this capability unit is Vance loamy 
coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. It is mod- 
erately well drained and very strongly acid, and it has a 
rooting zone that is about 24 inches deep. This soil is 
moderately eroded and is on short, irregular slopes. 
Depth to bedrock is commonly more than 3 feet. 

The plow Inyer is loamy coarse sand that is 4 to 5 inches 
thick and very friable. The subsoil is very firm clay that 
is slowly permeable. Surface runoff is medium, and the 
rite of infiltration is moderate. The available moisture 
capacity is low. The content of organic matter and the 
supply of available plant nutrients are low. Soil tilth is 
fair, and the response of crops to fertilizer is good. 

This soil is well suited only to grain sorghum. It is 
moderately well suited to cotton, corn, oats, annual lespe- 
deza, ryegrass, and rye. Yields are moderate under good 
management. The hazard of erosion is severe, and close- 
growing vegetation, preferably perennial vegetation, 
should be grown 2 years out of every 8 or 4. To maintain 
moderate yields, apply lime every 2 or 3 years and a com- 
plete fertilizer annually, based on the results of soil tests. 
Suitable cropping systems are— 


1. Zwo or 
One year : 


more years: Coastal bermudagrass. 
Grain sovghum. 
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2. Oats or rye, year after year, followed by annual 
lespedeza. 


This soil needs a complete water-disposal system, in- 
cluding terraces and vegetated outlets. Stripcropping, 
contour farming, or a combination of these practices help 
to control erosion. Field borders of a perennial grass 
should be established. The borders need to be wide 
enough for machinery to be turned and operated efficiently. 

This soil is moderately well suited to bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, sericea lespedeza, and annual Jespedeza. For 
maximum yields and for maximum protection of this soil, 
a growth of at least 4 inches should be maintained. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iile-5 
Shallow, sandy soit over granitic rock 

The only soil in this capability unit is Louisburg loamy 
coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This soil is on narrow 
ridges or on irregular slopes, andl it is somewhat excessively 
drained, strongly acid, and shallow to bedrock. It is only 
slightly eroded. 

This soil has a surface layer of very friable loamy coarse 
sand. It is easily worked, except for a few stones. The 
surface layer overlies weathered granitic rock or hard 
granitic rock. In a few places there is a subsoil of sandy 
clay loam. that is 4 to 8 inches thick. Permeability and 
the rate of infiltration are generally rapid. Surface run- 
off is slow, and the available moisture capacity is low. 
The content of organic matter and the supply of available 
plant nutrients are also low. Response to fertilizer is 
fair. 

This soil is well suited only to grain sorghum. It is 
moderately well suited to cotton, corn, oats, and rye. 
Yields are moderate under good management. An appro- 
priate perennial grass is best suited to use in the cropping 
systems. If annuals are grown, all the residue should be 
kept on the surface between seasons of crop production 
and on. or near the surface, if feasible, while the crop is 
growing. To maintain moderate yields, add lime every 
3 to 5 years and apply a complete fertilizer annually, 
based on the results of soil tests. Suitable cropping sys- 
tems are— 


1. First year: Oats ov rye and lespeceza. Second 
yew: Oats or rye and volunteer lespedeza. 
Third yer: Grain sorghum. 

2. Lhree or more years: Coastal bermudagrass. 
One year: Corn or grain sorghum. 


These soils need « complete water-disposal system, in- 
cluding terraces and vegetated outlets. Stripcropping 
and contour farming help to control erosion. Field 
borders of a perennial grass should be established. These 
borders need, to be wide enough for machinery to be turned 
and operated efficiently. 

This soil is moderately well suited to bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, rescuegrass, ryegrass, sericea lespedeza, com- 
mon Jespeceza, and crimson clover. For maximum yields 
and for maximum protection of the soil, a growth of at 
least 4 inches should be maintained. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-2 


Somewhat poorly drained, loamy soils on first bottoms 
that are subject to flooding 


The soils in this capability unit are deep, somewhat 


poorly drained, and strongly to very strongly acid. They. 
are on nearly level first bottoms. Depth to bedrock 1s 
commonly move than 10 feet, and depth to a seasonally 
high water table is about, 15 imches. 

The soils in this capability unit are— 

Alluvial land, moderately wet. 
Chewacla silt loam. 

The plow layer is loamy sand to sandy loam or silt loam, 
and it is 5 to 8 inches thick. Tt is very friable and is easily 
worked. Below the surface layer is very friable material 

ranging from loamy sand to silty clay loam. Permeability 

and the rate of infiltration are moderate to rapid. Surface 
runoff is slow, and the available moisture capacity is igh. 
The content of organic matter and the supply of available 
plant nutrients are low to moderate. Response of crops 
to fertilizer is good. Soil tilth is generally good, but, it is 
poor im some wet spots. 

These soils are suited to corn and grain sorghum and 
are moderately well suited to oats and rye. Removal of 
excess water 1s necessary, and other good management 
practices must be used to obtain high yields. Row crops 
may be grown every year if cover crops or crops that 
produce a large amount of residue are grown occasionally 
to maintain the content of organic matter and good soil 
tilth. All plant residues should be left on the surface 
between crop seasons and on or near the surface, if feas- 
ible, while the crop is growing. To maintain high yields, 
apply lime every 3 to 5 years and a complete fertilizer 
annually, based, on the results of soil tests. Suitable crop- 
ping systems are— 


1. Row crop grown year after year: Corn is a suit- 
able crop; after harvest, the stubble should be 
mowed and left on the surface throughout the 
winter, or a winter cover, such as crimson clover, 
should be grown and turned under green at least 
every third year. 

2. Two years or more: Bevmudagrass, fescue, or 
bahiagrass. One year: Corn. 


_ Ditches are. needed to remove excess surface water and 
to improve internal soil drainage, In a few places these 
soils need diversion channels or ditches to protect them 
from, runoff from higher soils of the uplands. Field bor- 
ders of a perennial grass should be established. ‘These 
borders need to be wide enough for machinery to be turned 
and operated efficiently. 

The soils in this capability unit are suited to tall fescue, 
bermudagrass, dallisgrass, bahiagrass, rescuegrass, les- 
pedeza, and whiteclover. For maximum yields, these pas- 
ture plants should be managed. to maintain a growth of at 
least 4 inches. 

These soils are suitable for sprinkler irrigation, and a 
supply of water is generally nearby. Although excess 
water is the main problem in managing the soils, there 
are a few weeks nearly every year when supplemental 
irrigation is beneficial. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-3 


Somewhat poorly drained soils that have a compact sub- 
soil mottled with gray and brown 


The soils in this capability unit are moderately deep to 
deep, somewhat poorly drained, and very strongly acid to 
strongly acid. They are on low terraces, on low slopes, or 
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around the heads of draws. Slopes range from 0 to 6 per- 
cent. Depth to bedrock is commonly more than 6 feet, and 
the depth to a seasonally high water table is about 12 
inches. 

The soils in this capability unit are— 

Augusta sandy loam. 

Colfax sandy loam, overwash, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Colfax loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

The surface layer is sandy loam to loamy coarse sand 
and is 5 to 8 inches thick. It is very friable and is easily 
worked if adequately drained. The subsoil is mottled, 
friable, compact sandy clay loam. Permeability is slow 
to moderate; the rate of infiltration is moderate. Surface 
runoff is slow, and the available moisture capacity is mod- 
erate to high. The content of organic matter 1s low to 
moderate, and the supply of available plant nutrients is 
low. Response of crops to fertilizer is fair to good. Since 
wet spots are common, soil tilth is generally only fair. 

These soils are suited to grain sorghum and are mod- 
erately well suited to corn and rye. Under good manage- 
ment yields are moderate. Excess water should be re- 
moved and plant residues should be left on the surface 
between cropping seasons, and on or near the surface, if 
feasible, while the crop is growing. To maintain moderate 
yields, use lime every 3 to 5 years and a complete fertilizer 
annually, based on the results of soil tests. Suitable crop- 
ping systems are— 

1. Row crops grown your after year: Crain sor- 
ghum or corn are suitable; after harvest, mow the 
stubble and leave it unplowed throughout the 
winter. 

2. : our years: Fescue and whiteclover, Zvo years: 

orn. 


Ditches are needed to remove excess surface water, to 
impvove internal soil drainage, and to protect these soils 
from runoff from higher soils of uplands. Field borders 
of a perennial grass should be established. These borders 
need to be wide enough for machinery to be turned. and 
operated efficiently. 

The soils of this capability unit are suited to tall fescue 
and dallisgrass. They are moderately well suited to ber- 
mudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, rescuegrass, lespedeza, 
whiteclover, and crimson clover. For maximum yields 
and for maximum protection of the soils, these plants need 
to be managed to maintain a growth of at least 4 inches. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IfIs-1 


Deep loamy sand on first bottoms; subject to occasional 
flooding 

The only soil in this capability unit is Buncombe loamy 
sand. This is a deep, somewhat excessively drained, 
strongly acid soil on flood plains. Slopes range from 
0 to 4 percent. Depth to bedrock is commonly move than 
20 feet, and depth to a seasonally high water table is more 
than 5 feet. 

The plow layer is very friable to loose loamy sand and is 
6 to 8 inches thick. Below the surface layer is loamy 
sand that is very friable and rapidly permeable. Plant 
roots can. penetrate effectively to a depth of 48 inches or 
more. Surface runoff is very slow, the rate of infiltration 
is rapid, and the available moisture cupacity is low. The 
content of organic matter and the supply of available 


plant nutrients are also low. Soil tilth and response to 
fertilizer ave good, but the effects of fertilizer do not last 
long. 

‘This soil is best suited to Coastal bermudagrass,. ba- 
hiagvass, or other perennial vegetation, but it is moderately 
well suited to corn, grain sorghum, oats, rye, annual 
lespedeza, crimson clover, and sericea lespedeza. It is 
generally not suited to cotton, wheat, alfalfa, whiteclover, 
and dallisgrass. To build up the content of organic 
matter and to increase the moisture-supplying capacity, 
all crop residues should be kept on the surface between 
cropping seasons and on or near the surface, if feasible, 
while the crop is growing. To maintain moderate yields, 
add lime every 8 to 5 years and apply a complete fertilizer 
at least twice during the growing season. A suitable 
cropping system is— 


Two or more years: Coastal bermudagrass. 
year: Corn or grain sorghum. 


One 


Field borders of a perennial grass should be established. 
These borders need to be wide enough for machinery to be 
turned and operated efficiently. 

Under good management, yields of bermudagrass, ba- 
hiagrass, crimson clover, or annual and sericea lespedeza 
are moderate. For maximum yields, maintain at least 4 
inches of plant growth. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-1 


Sloping soils that have a dominantly loamy surface layer, 
and a subsoil of yellowish-brown to dark-red clay to sandy 
olay loam 


The soils in this capability unit are deep to moderately 
deep, well drained, and strongly acid. They ave slightly 
to severely eroded and are on broad ridges and slopes that 
range from 6 to 15 percent. The thickness of the rooting 
zone ranges from 20 to 36 inches. Depth to bedrock is 
commonly more than 5 feet. In places in the severely 
eroded Habersham soil, depth to bedrock is as little as 2 
feet. 

The soils in this capability unit are— 


Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Braddock sandy loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes, eroded. 

Braddock sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Habersham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd day loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Madison sandy loain, 10 to 15 percent. slopes, eroded. 

Madison sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 pereent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Thurmont loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Wickham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


The plow layer of these soils is friable or very friable 
gravelly loamy sand to clay Joam and is 4: to 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is firm to friable clay to sandy clay loam and 
is moderately permeable. The soils that have a surface 
layer of sandy loam or Joamy sand and that are not 
severely eroded have good tilth. Tilth is fair in the 
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gravelly soils and also in the severely eroded soils, which 
have a surface layer of clay loam or sandy clay loam. 

Surface runoff is medium to rapid. The rate. of in- 
filtration is rapid for the Thurmont soil, which has a 
surface layer of loamy sand. It is generally moderate 
for the soils that have a surface layer of sandy loam and 
slow for the soils that have a surface layer of clay loam 
or sandy clay loam. The available moisture capacity is 
moderate to high. The content of organic matter and the 
supply of available plant nutrients are low to moderate. 
Response of crops to fertilizer is good to fair. 

The hazard of erosion is so severe that the soils in this 
capability unit are better suited to perennial vegetation 
than to cultivated crops. Cotton, corn, oats, rye, grain 
sorghum, pimento peppers, peaches, and vegetables can be 
grown, however, if the soils are carefully managed or if 
those crops are rotated with perennial crops. Alfalta 
and wheat are snited to all of the soils, except the Appling 
and Thurmont. AJ] crop residues should be kept on the 
surface between cropping seasons and on or near the sur- 
face whenever practical while the crop is growing. Yields 
are moderate to high if lime is added every 2 to 4 years 
and if a complete fertilizer is applied annually, based 
on the results of soil tests. Suitable cropping systems 
are— 


1. Two or 


Coastal bermudagrass. 
One year: 


More Yours: 
Corn. 


2. Four or more years: Sericea lespedeza. One 
or two years; Cotton or grain sorghum. 
A complete water-disposal system is needed. Terraces 


can be constructed in areas where the slopes are less than 
10 percent. Striperopping on the contour, however, using 
strips or bands of row crops alternately with strips of 
perennials, is more desirable. Terraces or contour rows 
should drain from the ridges into vegetated outlets. Field 
borders of a perennial grass should be established. These 
borders need to be wide enough for machinery to be turned 
and operated efficiently. 

This capability unit is suited to practically all of the 
hay and pasture plants grown locally. For maximum 
yields and best protection of the soils, maintain a growth 
of at least 4 inches. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-2 


Shallow to moderately deep, sloping soils that are mod- 
erately to severely eroded 


The soils in this capability unit are shallow to moder- 
ately deep, well drained to moderately well drained, and 
strongly to very strongly acid. They are moderately to 
severely eroded and are on narrow ridges or on short, ir- 
regular slopes that range from 2 to 15 percent. The depth 
of the rooting zone ranges from 10 to 20 inches. In places 
depth to bedrock is as little as 1 foot. 

The soils in this capability unit are— 

Musella clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Musella clay loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes, eroded. 

Vance loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vance sandy clay loam, G6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

The plow layer is clay loam, sandy clay loam, or loamy 
coarse sand, and it is 4 to 5 inches thick. It is friable, but 
soil tilth is only fair to poor. In much of the acreage, the 
subsoil is slowly permeable. The Musella soils have:a sub- 


soil of friable, dark-red clay loam, but the subsoil of the 
Vance soils is very firm, reddish-yellow clay. 

Surface runoff is vapid to medium, the rate of infiltra- 
tion is slow to moderate, and the available moisture ca- 
pacity is low. The content of organie matter and the 
supply of available plant nutrients ave also low. Re- 
sponse of crops to fertilizer is fair to poor. 

Because of the severe hazard of erosion, these soils are 
better suited to perennial vegetation than to cultivated 
crops. Grain sorghum, ryegrass, corn, cotton, oats, rye, 
bermudagrass, sericea lespecleza, and common lespedeza 
are moderately well suited if the soils are extremely well 
managed or if those crops ave rotated with perennial crops. 
Good management is required, however, for even moderate 
yields. Lime should be added every 2 to 4 years, and a 
complete fertilizer needs to be apphed annually. Suita- 
ble cropping systems are— 


1. ZLhree or more years: Coastal bermudagrass. 
One year; Grain sorghum. 

2. Four or more years: Sericea lespedeza. One or 
two years: Corn. or cotton, 


A complete water-disposal system is needed. Striperop- 
ping on. the contour, using strips or bands of row crops 
alternately with strips of perennials, is desirable if row 
crops are to be grown, Contour rows should drain from 
the ridges to a vegetated outlet. Field borders of a peren- 
nial grass should be established. 'These borders need to be 
wide enough for machinery to be turned and operated 
efficiently. 

Yields of ryegrass, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and 
common. lespedeza grown for hay and pasture ave mod- 
erate if the soils are well managed. For maximum yields 
and best protection of the soils, maintain a growth of at 
least 4 inches. 

CAPABILITY UNIT EVe~4 


Shallow soils consisting of coarse sandy loam or loamy 
course sand over micaceous or granitic rock 


The soils in this capability unit are shallow to bedrock, 
somewhat excessively drained, and stvongly acid. They 
are on. narrow ridges or irregular slopes that range from 
6 to 10 percent. The rooting zone is commonly about 10 
inches deep, and in some places bedrock is only 1 foot below 
the surface. 

The soils in this capability unit are— 

Louisa coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

The plow layer is very friable coarse sandy loam or 
loamy coarse sand, 5 to 8 inches thick. Below the plow 
layer, generally, is rapidly permeable, very friable ma- 
terial from weathered granitic or micaceous rock. In 
some places the rock is not weathered but is hard, and in a 
few places there is a layer of sandy clay loam that is 4 to 8 
inches thick, Surface runoff is medium, and the rate of 
infiltration is rapid. The available moisture capacity, the 
content of organic matter, and the supply of available 
plant nutrients are low. Response of crops to fertilizer is 
good to fair. Tilth is generally good, but in a few places 
stones hinder tillage. 

Because of their low inherent fertility, the severe hazard 
of erosion, and the few stones, these soils are better suited 
to perennial vegetation than to cultivated crops. Gain 
sorghum, corn, cotton, oats, rye, ryegrass, bermudagrass, 
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sericea lespedeza, and common. lespedeza are moderately 
well suited if the soils are extremely well managed or if 
those crops are rotated with perennial crops. Even under 
good management, however, yields are low to moderate. 
Lime is needed every 3 to 5 years, and a complete fertilizer 
should be applied annually. Suitable cropping systems 
are— 
1. Three or more years: Constal bermudagrass. 
One year: Grain sorghum. 
2. Four or more years? Sericea lespedeza. One year 
cach: Cotton and corn. 

Striperopping on the contour, using strips or bands of 
row crops alternately with strips of perennials, is desirable 
if row crops are to be grown, Contour rows should drain 
from the ridges to vegetated outlets. Field borders of a 
perennial grass should be established. These borders need 
to be wide enough for machinery to be turned and oper- 
ated. efficiently. 

Moderate yields of hay and pasture plants may be ex- 
pected under good management. For maximum yields 
and for the maximum protection of the soils, maintain a 
growth of at least 4 inches, 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 


Poorly drained. soils on first botioms or low terraces that 
are subject to frequent flooding 


The soils in this capability unit ave poorly drained and 
are strongly to very strongly acid. They have a shallow 
rooting zone that is limited by a water table, which may 
be at the surface several weeks of the year. The soils are 
nearly Jeyel and are on first bottoms or low stream ter- 
races. Depth to bedrock is more than 10 feet. 

The soils in this capability unit are— 

Alluvial land, wet. 
Roanoke silt, loam. 
Wehadkee silty clay loam. 

The surface layer is silty clay loam, silt loam, or loamy 
sand that is 5 to 7 inches thick. Below the surface layer 
of the Roanoke and Wehadkee soils is slowly permeable, 
firm to extremely firm clay to silty clay loam. The soil 
material below the surface layer is highly variable in 
Alluvial land, wet. 

In the soils of this capability unit, surface runoff is very 
slow to ponded, the rate of infiltration is slow to medium, 
and. the available moisture capacity is high. The content 
of organic matter is moderate to high, and the supply of 
available plant nutrients is low. Response of crops to 
fertilizer is fair to poor. Most of the time, these soils are 
too wet for cultivation unless they are draimed. 

These soils ave poorly suited to cultivated crops. They 
may be used for tall fescue, dallisgrass, bahiagrass, les- 
pedeza, and whiteclover, Yields are moderate if the soils 
are well managed, but lime is required every 3 to 5 years, 
and a complete fertilizer is required annually. Ditches are 
needed to remove excess surface water and to improve in- 
ternal soil drainage. For maximum yields of hay and 
pasture plants, growth should be maintained at about 4 
inches. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-1 
Poorly druined soils that have a gray, compact, clayey sub- 
soil and are in upland depressions 


The only soil in this capability unit is Worsham coarse 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. It is poorly drained 


and strongly acid. The rooting zone is only about 12 
inches deep. It is limited by a high water table and by an 
extremely firm and plastic subsoil. The water table 1s at 
the surface several weeks each year. In places depth to 
bedrock is only about 5 feet. This soil is in slight depres- 
sions or near the heads of drains. Slopes range from 2 to 
6 percent. 

The surface layer is very friable coarse sandy loam, and 
the subsoil is slowly permeable, extremely firm clay. Sur- 
face runoff is ponded; the rate of infiltration and the 
available moisture capacity are moderate. The content 
of organic matter is medium, and the supply of available 
plant nutrients is low. Soil tilth and the response of 
crops to fertilizer are poor. 

This soil is moderately well suited to pasture plants, snch 
as tall fescue, dalliserass, annual lespedeza, and white- 
clover. Yields are only low to moderate, even under good 
management. Time is needed every 3 to 5 years, and a 
complete fertilizer should be applied annually. 

Ditches ave needed to remove excess surface water, to 
improve internal soil drainage, and to intercept and divert 
seepage water from higher areas. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-2 


Dominuntly strongly sloping or very severely eroded soils 
that have « subsott of sandy clay loam to clay 


_ The soils in this capability mit are deep to moderately 
dleep, somewhat poorly drained to somewhat excessively 
dvained, and strongly to very strongly acid. Weathered 
rock near the surface limits the rooting zone of the very 
severely eroded soils to 18 to 24 inches. Erosion is slight 
to very severe. These soils are on steep ridges or lower 
slopes that range from 6 to 25 percent. 

The soils in this capability unit are— 

Appling-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Braddock sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Braddock saudy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Cecil-Gullied Jand complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy clay loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 pereent slopes. 

Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Davidson lonm, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

TAoyd-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Tloyd-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded, 

Madison sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Madison-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Madison sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 pereent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from loamy 
coarse sand to clay. The subsoil in most of the acreage 
is friable to firm clay to sandy clay loam that is moderately 
permeable. Surface runoff is rapid on all except the Col- 
fax soils, but in those soils it is slow to medium. The rate 
of infiltration is moderate for those soils that ave slightly 
to moderately eroded and slow for the others. The avail- 
able moisture capacity is generally moderate, but it is low 
in the very severely eroded soils. The content of organic 
matter and the supply of available plant nutrients are low. 
Soil tilth and the response of crops to fertilizer ave gen- 
evally poor. 

These soils ave generally not suited to cultivated crops, 
and they ave only moderately well suited to hay and pas- 
ture. They are probably best suited to trees. 
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These soils are moderately well suited to bermudagrass, 
sericea lespedeza, and kudzu. The Colfax soils are also 
moderately well suited to tall fescue and whiteclover. 
When used for most hay or pasture crops, these soils need 
lime every 2 to 4 years and a complete fertilizer annually. 
Legumes, however, need nitrogen only at the time of plant- 
ing. For maximum yields and for maximum protection 
of the soils, the plants grown for hay and pasture should 
be managed to maintain a growth of at least 4 inches. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-3 


Shallow soils consisting of coarse sandy loam or loamy 
course sand over micaceous or granitic rock 


The soils in this capability unit are somewhat exces- 
sively drained, strongly acid, and shallow to bedrock. 
Weathered or hard rock limits the rooting zone to about 
10 inches. ‘he soils ave on narrow ridges or irregular 
slopes of 10 to 15 percent. 

The soils in this capability unit are— 

Louisa coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

The surface layer is very friable coarse sandy loam to 
loamy coarse sand. Below the surface layer generally is 
weathered micaceous or granitic rock. In some places 
hard granitic rock is within 1 foot of the surface. Sur- 
face runoff is medium, and the rate of infiltration is rapid. 
The available moisture capacity, the content of organic 
matter, and the supply of available plant nutrients are 
low. Response of crops to fertilizer is fair, and soil tilth 
is good, except where stones hinder cultivation. 

These soils are generally not suited to cultivated crops, 
and they are only moderately well suited to hay crops and 
pasture. ‘They are better suited to trees. 

These soils ave moderately well suited to bermudagrass 
and sericea lespedeza. Yields are low to moderate if the 
soils are well managed. When used for most hay or 
pasture crops, these soils need lime every 3 to 5 years and 
a complete fertilizer annually. Legumes, however, need 
nitrogen only at the time of planting, For maximum 
yields and for maximum. protection of the soils, plants 
grown for hay or pasture should be managed to maintain 
a growth of at least 4 inches. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-4 


Shatiow, severely eroded soils that have a surface layer of 
clay loam and a subsoil of dark-red clay loam 


The only soil in this capability unit is Musella clay 
loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. It is well- 
drained, very strongly acid, and shallow to bedrock. This 
soil is severely eroded and has irregular slopes of 10 to 15 
percent, Weathered or hard basic rock limits the rooting 
zone to about 12 inches. 

The surface layer is friable clay loam and is 4 to 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is friable clay that has moderately 
slow permeability. Surface runoff is rapid, and the rate 
of infiltration is slow. ‘The available moisture capacity, 
the content of organic matter, and the supply of available 
plant nutrients are low. Soil tilth and response of crops 
to fertilizer are poor. 

This soil is generally not suited to cultivated crops, and 
it is only moderately well suited to hay and pasture. Itis 
probably best suited to trees. 
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This soil is moderately well suited to bermudagrass, 
sericea lespedeza, and kudzu. Yields are low to moderate 
under good management. When used for most hay or 
pasture plants, this soil needs lime every 2 or 3 years and 
a complete fertilizer annually. Legumes, however, need 
nitrogen only at the time of planting. For maximum 
yields and for maximum protection of the soils, the hay 
and pasture plants should be managed to maintain a 
growth of at least 4 inches. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-1 
Shallow, sloping soits that are stony or cobbly 


The soils in this capability unit are somewhat exces- 
sively drained, strongly acid, and stony or cobbly. The 
thickness of the rooting zone ranges from 6 to 20 inches 
and is limited by rock. The slope ranges from 6 to 15 
percent. 

The soils in this capability unit are— 

Cobbly and gravelly land, sloping. 
Cobbly and gravelly land, strongly sloping. 
Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

The surface layer of these soils contains many stones, 
or a high proportion of cobbles and pebbles. The soil 
material below the surface layer is also stony, cobbly, or 
gravelly. Surface runoff is slow to medium, and the rate 
of infiltration is rapid. ‘The available moisture capacity, 
the content of organic matter, and the supply of available 
plant nutrients are low. The stones and cobbles seriously 
hinder the use of machinery. Because of the stones and 
cobbles, the low available moisture capacity, and the low 
yields, these soils are probably best suited to trees. 

These soils are moderately well suited to bermudagrass 
and sericea lespedeza. If the soils are well managed, low 
to moderate yields may be expected. When these soils 
are used for bermudagrass and sericea lespedeza, lime is 
needed every 8 to 5 years, and a complete fertilizer is 
needed every year. For maximum yields the sotls should 
be managed to maintain a growth of at least 4 inches, 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIle-1 


Severely or very severely eroded, shallow to moderately 
deep soils 


The soils in this capability unit are somewhat exces- 
sively drained and strongly acid. They have a rooting 
zone that is only 12 to 20 inches deep, because it is limited 
by weathered rock. These soils are on long, steep hillsides 
and on short, broken slopes. 

The soils in this capability unit are— 

Cecil-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Madison-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Madison sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

The surface layer of these soils is friable to firm clay or 
clay loam that is 3 to 5 inches thick. The subsoil is friable 
to firm clay to clay loam and. is moderately permeable. 
Surface runoff is rapid, and the rate of infiltration is 
slow. The available moisture capacity, the content of 
organic matter, and the supply of available plant nutrients 
are low. Soil tilth and response to fertilizer are poor. 

The steep slopes, severe erosion, and poor tilth make 
these soils poorly suited to cultivated crops ov to hay and 
pasture (fig. 6). They are probably best suited to trees. 
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Figure 6.—Low-quality pasture on an area of Madison-Gullied land 
complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIc-2 
Shallow, sloping soils that are dominantly stony or cobbly 


The soils in this capability unit are somewhat exces- 
sively drained and strongly acid, and they have a shallow 
rooting zone because of rocks. These soils are on sharp 
ridges or on the steep side slopes of Pine Mountain. 

The soils in this capability unit are— 

Cohhbly and gravelly land, steep. 

Louisa coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 10 to 14 percent slopes. 

Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Musella and Wilkes stony soils, 15 to 40 percent slopes, 
eroded, 

The surface layer of these soils is variable in texture, 
and it contains many stones or a high proportion of cob- 
bles and pebbles. Below the surface layer, the soil ma- 
terial is generally stony, cobbly, ov gravelly. Surface 
runoff is medium, and the rate of infiltration is rapid in 
all except the Musella soils. On the Musella soils, the 
rate of infiltration is slow. The available moisture ca- 
pacity, the content of organic matter, and the supply of 
available plant nutrients are low. Stones and cobbles 
seriously hinder the use of machinery needed for tillage. 

The steep stopes, low moisture capacity, and the stones 
or cobbles make these soils poorly suited to cultivated 
crops or pasture. They are probably best suited to trees. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIle-4 


Gullied land 


The only soil in this capability unit is Gullied land. 
More than half the land surface is cut by deep or shallow 
gullies. Many of the gullies have penetrated into the 
weathered rock. The soil material that remains between 
the gullies is commonly red clay or clay loam that is very 
strongly acid. In a few places there is enough soil ma- 
terial left to identity soils of the Madison, Cecil, or Lloyd 
series. 

In some places the rooting zone is negligible, and in 
other places it is abowt 12 inches deep. Surface runoff 
is rapid, the rate of infiltration is slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is very low. The content of organic 
matter and the supply of available plant nutrients are low. 

Generally, plants make extremely slow growth en this 


land type. Great care and skill ave needed to establish 
a cover of plants. The protection of a mulch of hay or 
other material is needed to help establish vegetation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VITIs-1 
Rock land 


This miscellaneous land type has rock outcrops over 
more than half the acreage. In the rest of the acreage the 
soil material is coarse textured, and in places it is as much 
as 12 inches thick. 

Generally, plants on areas of Rock land cannot make 
continuous growth. The areas can be managed to pro- 
vide a small amount of food and cover for wildlife. They 
can also be developed as recreational areas. 


Estimated Yields 


Table 5 gives estimates of yields that can be expected 
for the principal soils of the county under defined manage- 
ment practices. Yields are given for each soil under 
two levels of management. In columns A are yields to 
be expected under management commonly practiced in the 
county. In columns B are yields obtained by farmers 
who used improved management practices, or yields ob- 
tained by research workers. The figures ave based on 
records of yields on individual farms, on yields obtained. 
when long-term experiments were conducted, and on esti- 
mates made by agronomists who had experience with the 
crops and with the soils. 

Estimated yields have not been given for certain crops 
on some of the soils. Where dashes have been entered nm 
the column instead of figuves, expectable yields ave con- 
sidered to be too low for that particular crop on the soil 
indicated, or management requirements are too exacting 
to warrant growing the crop. 

Estimated yields for peaches and for pimento peppers 
have been given for the B columns only, because those 
crops require large investments of capital and labor and 
commonly receive excellent management. The yields 
shown for peaches are based on a stand of 80 to 100 mature 
trees per acre of a high-yielding variety, such as Elberta. 
These estimates do not reflect, any losses by spring freez- 
ing, because this hazard varies too greatly from year to 
year. The following paragraphs give some special prac- 
tices employed for particular crops to obtain the yields 
given in columns B. 

Corn—Management requirements for this crop vary 
among the different soils because the soils differ in produc- 
tivity and in available moisture capacity. 

For soils on which an estimated yield of 60 bushels or 
more per acre of corn is shown in column B, the following 
treatments are required: Apply 70 to 100 pounds of nitro- 
gen (N) and 60 to 70 pounds each of phosphoric acid 
(P.O) and potash (IX,O); plant enongh seed to produce 
10,000 to 15,000 plants per acre; turn under all crop resi- 
due, or grow a winter cover crop and turn it under, 

For soils on which an estimated yield of 35 to 55 bushels 
per acre of corn is shown. in. column. B, the following treat- 
ments are required: Apply 32 to 70 pounds of nitrogen 
(N) and 36 to 60 pounds each of phosphoric acid (P.Os) 
and potash (IX.0); plant enough seed to produce 8,000 
to 10,000 plants per acre; turn under all crop residue, or 
grow a winter cover crop and turn it under, 
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Tanun 5.—L’stimated yields per acre of the principal crops wnder two levels of management 
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[Yields in columns A are to be expected under common management practices; those in columns B are yields to be expected under 
improved management practices that do not include irrigation. 


Absence of a figure indicates crop is not commonly grown] 


Soil 


Alluvial land_._------..-_-_- 
Alluvial land, moderately wet 
(drained) 2 3oec¢. ces sces 


Alluvial land, wet__.2--22-22- S 


Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes. ________ 
Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 
pereent slopes. _--------_-- 
Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded______ 
Appling loamy sand, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded____.. 
Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded sted bw ee 
Appling sandy clay loam, 10 
to 15 percert slopes, severcly 


BPO aoe oc tee a - 


Appling-Gullied land complex, 
6 to 10 percent slopes______- 
Augusta sandy loam_..--... es 
Braddock sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded... __- 
Braddock sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded _-_____ 
Braddock sandy loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, eroded _____- 
Braddock sandy loam, 15 to 
25 percent slopes, eroded____ 
Braddock sandy clay loam, 6 
to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded ie soseaneeendi ests 
Braddock sandy clay loam, 10 
to 15 percent slopes, severely 


BlOdCC ie Liew aoe nes hem ee = 


Buncombe loamy sand_..--__- 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes._-_-.-------..- 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, eroded_._.--.__ 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes_....--------.__ 
Ceeil sandy loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, croded.._----.- 
Cecil sandy loam, 10 to” 15 
percent slopes, eroded______ 
Cecil sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 
percen slopes, severely 
eroded. salt ce cee s 
Cecil sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 
percen slopes, severely 
ChOdeds son ecetemarsccecced 
Cecil sandy clay loam, 10 to 
15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded ener si esac ce ok 
Cecil-Gullied land comple 
to 10 percent slopes 
Cecil-Gullied land complex, 10 


to 15 percent slopes________ " 


Cecil sandy clay loam, 15 to 
25 percent slopes, severely 
erodéd! ot cue oe seo seed 


See footnote at end of table. 


Corn 
A,B 
Bu, | Bu. 
35 | 75 
30 | 55 
30 | 50 
30 | 50 
30 | 50 
25 | 45 
20 |; 40 
“BS | 55 
35 | 60 
30 | 55 
30 | 50 
30 | 50 
25 | 50° 
35 | 60 
35 | 60 
30 | 55 
30 | 55 
30 | 50 
25 | 45 
20 | 35 
“40 | 70° 


Cotton Sericea Bermuda- Feseue and Oats, rye- 
(lint) Oats lespedeza grass whiteclover grass, and |Peaches|Peppers 
hay pasture crimson clover 

A B A |B A B A B A B A B B B 

Cow- Cow Cow- Cow- Cow- Cow- 
acreé- acre: acre- acre- aere- acre- 

Db. Eb, Bu Bu. | Tons | Tong days | days! days! days! days! days Bu. Cut. 
Sr eae: 35 | 65) 1, 3. 180 240 100 150 90 ISO" oo soho esose 
iMate BoE oaiie ite. |S ce oe eg 150 180 100 150 90 180. \|Scesceciccecex 
picmias Peieie oar [ Col Pan tet) esa aie oll oe | Bo 80 150 60 QO) fewieee teats 

350 | 500 | 35 | GO) 1.0] 1.5 180 240 75 125 100 TSO tectecch 50 

350 | 550 | 35 | 60 | 1.0/1.5 180 210 70 115 100 120 500 65 

350 | 550 | 35 | 60 | 1.0] 1.5 180 210 70 115 100 120 500 65 

306 | 500 | 30 | 55 | 1.0] 1.5 180 210 70 115 90 100 450 50 

250 | 400 | 25 | 45 | 1.0] 1.5 120 150 65 100 70 85 400 |------- 
Rae ene sage) Soud}> 28% | 120 100 150 60 907 these) ts Bole Ce ee cee 
Usecdeeses zeeeleoed| eS] “1:0. 100 120 60 De ioe tee alin Gk led aes Pe 
See ees 1D) eee sleesssloocat 1D0, 210 100 150 100 T30 escola oe be 

400 | 650 | 30 | 60] 1.7/3.3 180 240 90 135 90 120 500 65 

400 | 600 ) 80 | 55] 1.7] 3.38 150 210 90 135 80 110 4.50 50 

350 | 500 | 25 | 50] 1.5 | 3.0 150 210 80 120 80 110 400 30 
sete oa ats w---[----| 15] 25 150 210 80 120 70 TOO jeseceen|socee ew 

350 | 500 | 25 | 50 | 1.5) 30 150 210 80 120 70 105°) 2.22200 25 
ae See evuc|eeee! Lb.) 20.0 120 150 70 90 70 90: soccer oe 
eeuveleeee ctudli ass lteeecloeces|!. 100 15)! Jewsies bac ese 70 QOulsseeesc|as.eese, 

400 | 650 | 30 | 60] 1.67/33 180 240 90 135 90 | 120 500 65 

350 | 600 | 30 | 60 | 1.77 3.3 180 240 90 135 90 120 500 65 

300 ; 550 | 30] 55 | 7 | 3.3 150 210 90 135 80 110 500 50 

300 | 500} 30 |] 55 | 1.7 | 3.3 150 210 90 135 80 110 450 50 

350 | 550 | 25 | 50] 1.5 | 3.0 150 210 80 120 80 110 400 30 

350 | 500 | 30 | 55] 1.5 | 3.0 150 210 80 120 75 120 450 40 

300 | 400 | 25 | 50] 1.5] 3.0 150 210 70 105 60 90 400 |___o-2- 
tafe anaes seeetees = [1s 5e\| 22:0 120 180 65 OO Tsetse ss |sce cece lates e 
moeee|foske amsie|s cee] 1205)": 120 180 65 NO. Ver reccrou np ae Geta Hats ats tl Peimiee ascaant a 
Lecea|ivetuldecaleeececacslessest s04| 2105), 100.) MeO) 00" + 180 [ices [oe con 
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TanuE 5.—Estimated yields per acre of the principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under common pee eh Pee those in columns B are yields to be expected under 


improved management practices that do not include irrigation. 


Soil 


Cobbly and gravelly land, 


sloping 3/2 ses oe See ek 7 


Cobbly and = gravelly land, 


strongly sloping.__.--------- = 


Cobbly and gravelly land, 


SiCepu cece ests orto. Soe 2 


Colfax loamy coarse sand, 2 to 
6 percent slopes__-_.------- 
Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 
10 percent slopes______-~--- 
Colfax loamy coarse sund, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, eroded___- 
Colfax sandy loam, overwash, 
2 to 6 percent slopes. _-_--- 
Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded__ 
Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 per- 
ecnt slopes, severely eroded__ 
Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, severely 


eroded___.---------------- “ 


Davidson loum, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded....--------- 
Davidson loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, eroded___--.--- 
Davidson loam, 15 to 25 per- 
cent slopes, eroded_.-....-. 


Gullied land. _-------------- S 


Habersham gravelly loamy 
sand, 2 to 6 pereent slopes_- 
Habersham gravelly loamy 
sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes __ 
Habersham gravelly loamy 
sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
Habersham. sandy clay loam, 
6 to 10 pereent slopes, 
severely eroded...--------- 
Iredell sandy lowm, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, croded_._.-.--- 
Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_____- 
Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded __ 
Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded __ 
Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 per- 


cent slopes, severely eroded __!_ 


Lioyd-Gullied land complex, 
6 to 10 percent slopes______ 
Lioyd-Gullied land complex, 
10 to 15 percent slopes____-- 
Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, eroded_-..----- 
Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, eroded 
Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, eroded____.-.-. 
Local alluvial land. .-----.--- 
Louisa coarse sandy loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes___...----- 
Louisa coarse sandy loam, 10 


to 15 percent slopes 


See footnote at end of table. 


Corn 


bsence of a figure indicates crop is not commonly grown 


1.7 | 3.0 
1.5 | 3.0 
1.5 | 2.0 
Lo}; 15 
17 )3.3 
17) 3.3 
1.5 | 2.5 
1.5] 2.0 
101 1.5 
1.7] 3.3 
1.7 13.3 
15] 3.0 
2.0 | 3.3 
1.5] 2.0 
1041.5 


150 210 
120 210 
120 210 
120 180 
150 210 
150 210 
150 210 
100-| 150 
120 180 
120 180 
180 240 
180 240 
150 210 
180 240 
100 120 
P 100 120 


100 


100 120 
90 110 
80 100 
50 70 
80 130 
75 120 
75 115 
70 100 
80 130 
80 130 
80 120 
90 135 
75 105 


Sericea Bermuda- / Oats, rye- 
Cotton Oats lespedeza grass Fescue and grass, and |Peaches!Peppers 
(lirt) hay pasture whiteclover crimson 
clover 
A B A | B A B A B A B A B B B 
Cow- Cow- Cow- Cow- Cow- Cow- 
acre- acre- acre- acre: acre acre- 

Lb. Db. Bu, | Bu. | Tons | Tons | days) days! days} days! days! days} Bu. Crt 
Sey eee sebilieecietesslocosk “150 290 eased |e eee Oe Tle tee ee 
area areas Soentteestocsc soll 120 CAO ele ek el cere in Sa een to ce Sens 

250 | 500 | 85 | 65 | 1.0] 1.5 120 180 90 130 70 DLO} |e centres] eee sk, 

200 | 300 | 30 | 45 8} 1.0 120 180 90 130 70 1100 oceeeeelss cess 

200 | 300 | 30 | 45 8] 1.0 120 180 90 130 70 oR i penn ee ee ee 
peered pine a Sale calle aft ete Mae Sines a 70 120 80 ZOE per et bate RS a naan eekly a k 

300 | 400 | 35 | 60 | 1.7 | 3.3 150 | 240 90 135 90 185 450 30 
250 | 350 | 30 | 55 | 1.5 | 2.5 150 210 80 120 80 120 400 25 
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TasLE 5.—Estimated yields per acre of the principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 
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[Yields in columns A are to be expected under common management practices; those in columns B are yields to be expected under 
improved management practices that do not include irrigation. Absence of a figure indicates crop is not commonly grown] 


Soil 


Corn 


Cotton 
(lint) 


Oats 


Sericea 


lespedeza 
hay 


Bermuda- 
grass 
pasture 


Fescue and 
whiteclover 


Oats, rye- 
grass, and 
crimson 
clover 


A 


B 


B 


A 


B 


A 


Peaches|Peppers 


Louisa course sandy loam, 15 


to 25 percent slopes. ...-___ J 


Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 
2 to 6 percent slopes... --- 
Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 
6 to 10 percent slopes____--_ 
Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 
10 to 15 percent slopes___.-- 
Louisburg stony loamy coarse 
sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes- - 
Louisburg stony loamy coarse 
sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Louisburg stony loamy coarse 
sand, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Madison sandy clay loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 2S. cece eee 
Madison sandy clay loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, severely 
CVO0Ed See sel tS. se 
Madison sandy clay loam, 10 
to 15 percent slopes, severe- 
ly eroded___--------_.---- 
Madison sandy clay loam, 15 
to 25 percent slopes, severe- 


ly eraded___-_----_.------ “ 


Madison-Gullied land  com- 
plex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. - 
Madison-Gullied land com- 
plex, 10 to 15 percent slopes__ 
Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded __---- 
Madison sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded _.-__- 
Madison sandy loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, eroded__-_.- 
Madison sancly loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, eroded... _-- 
Musella clay joam, 2 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded __ 
Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, croded_.-.-. 
Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, severely 


eroded seu tae bs 


Musella and Wilkes stony soils, 
15 to 40 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Rock land 


Thurmont loamy sand, 2 to 6 ‘ 


percent slopes. ___2_._----- 
Thurmont loamy sand, 6 to 10 
percent slopes. __-.-----.-- 
Thurmont loamy sand, 10 to 
15 percent slopes_..-..----- 
Vance loamy coarse sand, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, eroded_ ____ 
Vance loamy coarse sand, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, eroded __ 
Vance loamy coarse sand, 10 to 
15 percent slopes, eroded. __- 


See footnote at end of table. 


15 


30 
25 


60 


50 


60 
60 
50 


35 


Cow- 
acre- 
days) 


100 
100 
100 
100 


Cow- 
acre- 
days} 


120 
120 


Cow- 
acre- 
days! 


60 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 15 


TaBLe 5.—Estimated yields per acre of the principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under common management practices; those in columns B are yields to be expected under 
improved management practices that do not include irrigation. Absence of a figure indicates crop is not commonly grown] 


Sericea Bermuda- Oats, rye- 
Corn Cotton Oats lespedeza grass Fescue and grass, and |Peaches|Peoppers 
(lint) hay pasture whiteclover crimson 
Soil clover 
Ai B A B A | B A B A B A B A B B B 
Cow Cow- Cow- Cow- Cow- Cow- 
acre- acre- acre- acre- acre aere- 
Bu. | Bu. Lb. Eb. Bu. | Bu. | Tons | Tons | days! days} days t days | days! days} Bu, Cut. 
Vance sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, severely 
Croded= sss a2en ee cet.s 2 ess cl eiene | Gnuey d aad ei ree besafevest! 8 | 10 120 150 70 100 70 90) |e pet sheen 
Wehadkee silty clay loam__-__- Bet (Loot |Seue dpe teas eeeclsecd leas s| Jose 50 70 80 125 60 0}, |ecneehllaes oe 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, eroded__| 40 | 70 | 350 | 600 | 35} 65 | 1.7 | 3.3 180 240 90 135 90 120 500 65 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, eroded__.] 35 | 60 | 300 | 550 | 35 | 65 | 1.7 | 3.3 150 | 210 90 135 80 110 450 50 
Wickham sandy clay loam, 6 
to 10 percent slopes, severely 
erodeds=. oat eee ee sens 30 | 50 | 250 | 450 | 20 | 45 | 1.5 | 3.0 150 210 70 105 60 90 400 20 
Worsham coarse sandy loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes. -..----- esind|eeeuleecesloee lt aoee|tees|eeeti lee see 50 70 80 | 125 60 90 tec se esheets 


! Cow-acre-days expresses the carrying capacity of pasture. As 
used here, it is the product of the number of animal units carried per 
acre multiplied by the number of days during the year that animals 


For soils on which an estimated yield of 15 to 30 bushels 
per acre of corn is indicated in column B, the following 
treatments are required: Apply 16 to 32 pounds of nitro- 
gen (N) and 16 to 36 aus each of phosphoric acid 
(P.O;) and potash (K,O) ; plant enough seed to produce 
5,000 to 8,000 plants per acre; turn under all crop residue, 
or grow a winter cover crop and turn it under, 

Cotton —Management requirements for this crop vary 
among the different soils because the soils differ in pro- 
ductivity and in available moisture capacity. 

For soils on which an estimated yield of 500 pounds 

or more of cotton per acre is shown in column. B, the fol- 
lowing treatments are required: Apply 60 to 96 pounds 
each of nitrogen (N), phosphoric acid (P20), and potash 
(K.O); plant enough seed. to produce 24,000 to 30,000 
plants per acre; provide effective control of insects. 
’ For soils on which an estimated yield of 300 to 450 
pounds of lint cotton per acre is shown in column B, the 
following treatments are required: Apply 36 to 60 pounds 
each of nitrogen (N), phosphorie acid (P.O;), and potash 
(K,O); plant enough seed to produce 16,000 to 25,000 
plants per acre; provide effective control of insects. 

For soils on which an estimated yield of 200 to 250 
pounds of lint cotton per acre is shown in column B, the 
following treatments are required: Apply 12 to 36 pounds 
of nitrogen (N) and 16 to 36 pounds each of phosphoric 
acid (P,0;) and potash (K,O); plant enough seed to 
produce 12,000 to 18,000 plants per acre; provide effective 
control of insects. 

Oats—¥or soils on which an estimated yield of 50 
bushels or more of oats per acre is shown in column B, 
the following treatments are required: Apply 16 to 24 
pounds of nitrogen (N) and 48 to 72 pounds each of phos- 
phoric acid (P,O;), and potash (KK,0) per acre at the 


can be grazed without injury to the pasture. An animal unit is 1 
cow, steer, or horse, 5 hogs, 7 sheep, or 7 goats. 


time of planting; apply 32 to 64 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre late in winter; provide adequate control of plant 
diseases. 

For soils on which an estimated yield of 25 to 45 bushels 
of oats per acre is shown in column B, the following treat- 
ments are required: Apply 8 to 16 pounds of nitrogen 
(N) and 24 to 36 pounds each of phosphoric acid (P205) 
and potash (XO) per acre at the time of planting; apply 
16 to 32 pounds of nitrogen late in winter; provide ade- 
quate control of plant diseases. 

Soils on which the estimated yield is 20 bushels or less 
per acre commonly receive little fertilizer. 

Sericea lespedeza.—For soils on which an estimated 
yield of 2 tons or more of sericea lespedeza hay per acre 
is shown in column B, the following treatments are re- 


quired: Apply 8 to 12 pounds of nitrogen (N), 24 to 36 


pounds each of phosphoric acid (P20;) and potash (IX,O), 
and 1 ton of lime at the time of seeding; apply 48 to 72 
pounds each of phosphoric acid (P.O) and potash (Ix.0) 
annually thereafter; apply 1 ton of lime at least 1 year ont 
of yet 3, or as needed, according to the results of soil 
tests. 

For soils on which the estimated yield is 1 to 2 tons 
per acre of sericea lespedeza for hay, the following treat- 
ments are required: Apply 8 to 12 pounds of nitrogen 
(N), 24 to 36 pounds each of phosphoric acid (P,0;) and 
potash (KX,O), and 1 ton of lime at the time of seeding; 
apply 24 to 48 pounds each of phosphoric acid (P.Os;) 
and potash (IX.O) annually thereafter; apply 1 ton of 
lime at least 1 year out of every 3, or as needed, according 
to the results of soil tests. 

Soils on which the estimated yield is less than 1 ton of 
sericea lespedeza for hay commonly receive little or no 
fertilizer or lime after planting. 


MERIWETHER COUNTY, GEORGIA 


Pastures.—For soils on which the estimated yield per 
acre shown in column B is 180 cow-acre-days or more for 
bermudagrass, 120 cow-acre-days or more for tall fescue 
and clover, or 120 cow-acre-days for oats, ryegrass, and 
crimson clover, the following treatments are required per 
acre: Apply 48 to 96 pounds each of nitrogen (N), phos- 
phoric ea (P.05), and potash (IX,O); apply 1 ton of 
lime every 8 years, or as needed, according to the results 
of soil tests; mow to control weeds and excess growth. 

For soils on which the estimated yield is 100 to 150 
cow-acre-days for bermudagrass pasture, 80 to 115 cow- 
acre-days for pasture of tall fescue and clover, or 80 to 
115 cow-acre-days for pasture of oats, ryegrass, and erm- 
son clover, the following treatments are required per 
acre: Apply 24 to 48 pounds éach of nitrogen (N), phos- 
phoric acid (P,O;), and potash (K,O) ; apply 1 ton of lime 
every 3 years, or as needed, according to the results of 
soil tests; mow to control weeds and excess growth. 

Soils on which estimated yields are less than those 
stated commonly have received little or no fertilizer, lime, 
or other recommended treatment after planting. 

Peaches—Management requirements for growing 
peaches vary because the soils differ in tilth, intake of 
water, general productivity, and available moisture ca- 
pacity. For the estimated yields given in column B, the 
following treatments are required per acre: Apply about 
80 pounds of nitrogen (N), and 96 pounds each of phos- 
phoric acid (P,0;) and potash (1X,0); grow 80 to 100 
trees per acre; provide adequate control of insects and 
diseases. 

Pimento peppers—Management requirements for pi- 
mento peppers vary because the soils differ in generat 
productivity, available moisture capacity, soil tilth, and 
intake of water. or the estimated yields given in column 
B, the following per acre treatments are required: Apply 
60 to 120 pounds each of nitrogen (N), phosphoric acid 
(P.O;), and potash (IX,O) ; set out 5,000 to 8,000 plants 
per acre; provide adequate control of insects and diseases. 


Climate and Crops’ 


Both the soils and the climate of Meriwether County 
are well suited to a nunber of different crops, and for most 
crops, there is a long planting season. The length of the 
average growing season is about 230 days. The average 
date of the last freeze in spring is about March 25, and 
that of the first freeze in fall is usually about the middle 
of November. The probability of a freeze of specified in- 
tensity occurring after a given date in spring and before 
a given date in fall is shown in table 6. 

The growing season is long enough that cotton, corn, 
grain sorghum, millet, tomatoes, watermelons, beans, po- 
tatoes, and many other crops can be planted over a period 
of many weeks and still have enough time to mature. 
The winters are mild enough that fall-sown small grains 
survive well and provide grazing for livestock. Fescue, 
clovers, small grains, and certain other plants make some 
growth in winter when the temperature goes above 40° F. 
There are normally enough low-temperature hours in 
winter to meet the miniumum requirements for a dormant 
season for peaches and similar crops. Freezes in spring, 


5 Horace 8, Carrer, State climatologist, U.S. Weather Bureau, 
Athens, Ga., assisted with the preparation of this section. 
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however, are a hazard to peaches. In some orchards a crop 
failuve as the result of a freeze may be expected every 8 to 
5 oye 

years. 


Taste 6.—Probabilities of last freezing temperature m 
spring und first freezing temperature in fall 


Dates for given probability 
and temperature 
Probability Z faa 
24° F. or | 28° F. or} 32° FF. 
colder colder or 
colder 
Spring: 
1 year in 10, later than__----- Mar. 13 | Mar. 24 | Apr. 10 
2 years in 10, later than_..-.--| Mar. 8 Mar. 18 | Apr. 3 
5 years in 10, later than..__-_- Feb. 20 | Mar. 8 Mar, 25 
Fall: 
1 year in 10, carlier than_-.--- Nov. 21 | Nov. 10 | Oct. 30 
2 years in 10, earlier than. ---- Nov. 23 | Nov. 15 | Nov. 3 
5 years in 10, earlier than__-_- Dec. 11 Nov. 24 | Nov. 13 
The average annual rainfall is about 49 inches, and the 
rainfall is fairly well distributed throughout the year. 


The amount of rainfall is usually adequate for crops and 
other purposes, but there is an occasional damaging dry 
spell. Dry spells occur especially in autumn, when long 
periods of mild, sunny weather are common. March, 
which has an average of almost 6 inches of precipitation, 
is usually the wettest month. October, which has only 
slightly more than 2 inches, is the driest. The amount 
of annual rainfall has ranged from more than 70 inches, 
received in 1929, to less than 80 inches, received in 1954. 
The amount of rainfall during any 1 month has ranged 
from 16.53 inches, received in March 1929, to 0.05 of an 
inch, received in October 1939. Rains that total 1 inch or 
more in a 24-hour period occur about 15 times a year. 
They occur during any month but are more likely to occur 
in March and September and less likely to occur in October 
and November. Tables 7, 8, and 9 provide supplementary 
data on the amount and distribution of rainfall in this 
county. 


ESTIMATING PROBABILITY OF DROUGHT DAMAGE TO A 
CROP 


Lists A and B.can be used with table 10 to judge the like- 
lihood that drought will damage a particular crop on a 
specified soil. They may also be useful in planning sup- 
plementalirrigation. List A. groups the commonly grown 
crops, according to normal rooting depth. List B gives 
the estimated capacity of each soil to hold moisture to a 
specified depth. Table 10 shows the probability of 
drought days, by months, on soils of 1-inch, 2-inch, 38-inch, 
4-inch, and 5-inch moisture-storage capacity. 

To use this information, turn to list A and find the name 
of the crop you wish to grow and the average depth of its 
root zone. Then, refer to list B for the soil type on 
which this crop is to be grown and note the moisture-stor- 
age capacity to the rooting depth. Next, check table 10 to 
find the probability of drought for this moisture-storage 
capacity. 
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Tanrn 7.—Average munber of days per year, by months, that have rainfall equal to or greater than the stated 


amounts 
[Based on records at Woodbury, Ga., for the 10-year period 1951 through 1960] 


Rainfall Average number of days in— 
equal to 
or greater 
than— Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Year 
Inches 
0.10 5 8 6 6 5 9 6 | 6 4 5 6 73 
25 4 6 6 5 5 4 7 4 4, 2 3 5 55 
50 3 4 4 3 3 2 4 2 | 3 2 2 3 35 


Tapty 8—TZotal number of days in 10 years, by months, that have rainfall equal to or greater than the stated 
amounts 


[Based on records at Woodbury, Ga., for the 10-year period 1951 through 1960] 


Rainfall Total number of days in— 
equal to or 
greater 
than— Jan. Feb, Mar. Apr May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 10-year 
period 
Inches 
pee coer) 10 15 18 14 15 10 16 9 20 6 5 9 147 
Dh ete oe 1 0 4 2 2 2 2 a] 7 0 1 2 24 
Sos as eue 0 0 ae 1 0 0 1 1 2 0 1 1 8 
Ae tas eB oa 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 3 


Tape 9.—Z'otal mumber of 2-, 4-, and 6-week periods in 10 years with no day having 0.25 inch or more precipitation 


[Based on records at Woodbury, Ga., for the 10-year period 1951 through 1960. 


Where the same dry spell extends from 1 month into the 


next, it is counted for the month having the most days in the dry spell] 


Periods 
equal to or| Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | 10-year 
greater period 
than— 
2 weeks_-_- 6 4 2 8 7 6 1 7 8 9 7 5 70 
4 weeks. __- 1 0 0 1 3 1 0 0 1 4 1 0 12 
6 weeks. _-- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 1 0 zs 


Suppose you wish to grow garden vegetables on David- 
son loam, and you want to know how likely it is that there 
will be enough dry days in July to retard the growth of the 
vegetables. From list A you find that vegetables have most 
of their roots in the uppermost 12 inches of the soil; there- 
fore, in list B, you look under “12 inches,” and find that the 
Davidson soils hold approximately 1 inch of available 
moisture to a depth of 12 inches. Then turn to table 10, 
find the column headed “1 inch,” and read under “Prob- 
ability” the chances that there will be days when drought 
will damage vegetables. The chances are 5 in 10 that in 
July there will be at least 18 drought days, 3 in 10 that 
there will be at least 17 drought days, 2 in 10 that there 


will be 19 drought days, and only 1 in 10 that there will be 
21 drought days. 

Or, again, suppose you want to know the likelihood of 
dry days in June that will damage peaches on Madison 
sandy loam. Peach trees have most of their roots in the 
uppermost 36 inches of the soil (list A), and to that depth 
(list B), Madison sandy loam holds approximately 5 inches 
of available water. By referring to table. 10, under the 
column. headed “5 inches,” you find that in June the prob- 
ability is that 3 years in 10 there will be at least 7 days 
during which peaches will be damaged because of insufli- 
cient water. 
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LIST A: Normal Root Zone for Common Crops on 
Permeable Soils 
Eighty percent of roots at a depth not exceeding— 


12 inches 24 inches 86 inches 


Grasses (annnal). Cantaloups. Alfalfa. 

Lespedeza ({(an- Clover (white and Fruit trees. 
nual). crimson). Kuden, 

Most garden vege- Corn. Lespedeza, sericea. 
tables. Cotton. 


Small grains. Grain sorghum. 
Grasses (perennial). 
Lima beans. 
Pimento peppers. 


Tomatoes. 


LIST B: Total Available Moisture 


Moisture-storage capacity in inches of water stored in the 
soil from the surface to a depth of— 


Soil type:! 
Alluvial land__.----2------------- 
Altavista fine sandy loam__..------ 
Appling loamy sand._..---------- 
Augusta sandy loam___----------- 
Braddock sandy loam__----------- 
Buncombe loamy sand._---------- 
Cecil sandy clay loam__.__..------ 
Cecil sandy loam___.------.-.---- 
Chewacla silt loam_-..----------- 
Davidson clay loam___--.--------- 
Davidson loam____--------------- 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand_-_- 
Lloyd clay loam__-___------------ 
Lloyd sandy loam_____--------.--- 
Loeal alluvial Jand__.-----_------- 
Madison sandy clay loam___-__.-_-- 
Madison sandy loam__....-.------ 
Roanoke silt loam__-..------------ 
Thurmont loamy sand___---.----- 
Vance loamy coarse sand___--.---- 
Wickham fine sandy loam_.--_.--- 


1 Only those soil types suitable for irrigation are listed. 


iZinches 24inches 36 inches 
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Woodland ° 


This section discusses general practices needed for pro- 
tecting woodland. Tt also describes the woodland suita- 
bility groups of soils in Meriwether County. ‘This infor- 
mation will help the owner of woodland, who wishes to 
make changes in land use or who wishes to improve his 
woodland. 

About 68 percent of the total land area of the county 
is wooded. About 15 percent of this acreage is owned 
by pulp and paper companies, and less than 1 percent is 
owned by the county and by municipalities. Most. of the 
rest is privately owned. Most of the original timber was 
cut before 1900. 

Trees that grow extensively on the uplands are loblolly 
and shortleaf pines, which are commercially important in 
this county. In some places the trees in the stand are 
scattered, but in other places the stand is well stocked. In 
past. years the Pine Mountain area, along the southern 
border of the county, supported stands containing much. 
longleaf pine. Now, most of this area has reverted to 
scrub hardwoods, as have several other areas throughout 
the county (fig. 7). The trees along streams are mostly 
low-grade hardwoods. 


oT, A. McEFarianp, forester, Soil Conservation Service, assisted 
in the preparation of this section. . 
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Taste 10.—Probability of drought days on soils of dif- 
ferent moisture-storage capacities 


Minimum drought days if soil has a 
moisture-storage capacity ? of— 
Month ! Prob- - 
ability 
1 inch |; 2 nae ae ? 
: inches | inches | inches | inches 
lin 10 15 0 0 0 0 
April_.-.----- 2in 10 12 0 0 0 0 
3 in 10 10 0 0 0 0 
5in 10 7 0 0 0 0 
Lin 10 24 21 15 8 0 
Mayocsecs vse 2in 10 21 17 10 0 0 
3 in 10 19 14 7 0 0 
5in 10 15 9 0 0 0 
lin 10 24 23 22 20 15 
June. -.---- 2in 10 21 20 18 15 10 
3 in 10 19 17 16 12 t 
5 in 10 16 13 ll 7 0 
Lin 10 21 19 18 18 17 
JUlYeccte2 bas, 2in 10 19 16 14 13 11 
3 in 10 17 13 | 11 v 6 
5in 10 13 8 6 0 0 
lin 10 22 20 18 7 16 
August___---- 2in 10 20 16 13 12 11 
3 in 10 17 12 9 8 7 
5in 10 13 8 0 0 0 
Lin 10 24 23 21 19 18 
September -___-_|}2 in 10 21 19 16 14 12 
3 in 10 19 16 13 10 8 
5in 10 16 li 7 0 0 
lin 10 28 26 26 25 24 
October__--.--]}2 in 10 24 20 18 16 14 
3 in 10 20 15 12 10 7 
5in 10 14 8 0 0 0 


1The months of January, February, March, November, and 
December are not shown, because crops are rarely damaged by 
drought during those months. 

2 The storage capacity of the soil is expressed as the depth of 
water that a soil can hold and make available to plants. 


The soils of Meriwether County have good potential for 
the growth of trees. Many Jandowners have begun to 
improve their stands by applying good conservation, prac- 
tices. Markets for lumber, veneer, and pulpwood are ade- 
quate, but a greater number of markets for low-value 
hardwoods are needed. A major problem in the county 
is the need to plant pine to replace the scrub hardwoods 
on: the uplands. 


Management of woodland 

Grazing, fire, insects, and disease damage or destroy the 
trees and reduce the amount of wood products available 
for harvest. Therefore, good management is needed to 
protect the trees in wooded areas. 

Protection from grazing—Wooded areas need protec- 
tion from excessive grazing, which not only destroys seed- 
lings and damages trees, but also makes the soils more 
likely to erode and less likely to take in and store water. 
Uncontrolled grazing is particularly harmful on steep or 
eroded woodland. Where some grazing is necessary, the 
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livestock should be distributed so that not more than 40 
percent of the low-growing cover is eaten, Forage is more 
plentiful in April, May, and June than during the rest 
of the year, and grazing is less harmful to the trees in those 
months than at other times. Trees ave generally damaged 
less by the grazing of cattle than by the grazing of other 
animals. 

Protection from fire —Five kills seedlings, young trees, 
and some of the larger trees. It also destroys humus and 
litter, thus increasing the hazard of erosion. Firebreaks, 
such as roads or plowed or disked fire lanes, help protect 
wooded areas. At a firebreak, firefighters can start a 
backfire, which is a fire set to counter an advancing fire. 
A. fire-protection unit, which has operated in the county 
for several years, is skilled in fighting fives. 


Protection from insects and disease—Serious losses 


from disease and insects are unlikely. Timber should be 
cut in fall or winter, however, to avoid damage from in- 
sects. Logging should be done with care so that the trees 
left. standing are not scarred and thus made more suscep- 
tible to disease. 


Woodland suitability groups 


Management of woodland can be planned more effec- 
tively if the soils are grouped according to those charac: 
teristics that affect the survival and growth of various 
kinds of trees. For this reason, the soils of Meriwether 
County have been placed in woodland suitability groups. 
Each group consists of soils that have about the same 
suitability for wood crops, require about the same man- 
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agement, and have about the same potential productivity. 
Because trees suitable for commercial use normally do not 
grow on them, Gullied land (Gull, Rock Jand (Roc), and 
Musella and Wilkes stony soils, 15 to 40 percent slopes, 
eroded (MEF2), were not placed in a woodland suitability 
group. 

Listed in table 11, and later described in the text, are 
the 11 woodland suitability groups in this county. For 
each. suitability group are given the average site index of 
various kinds of trees grown commercially, the annual 
evowth of these trees in board feet per acre, and hazards 
and limitations that affect. the management of each group. 
The terms used in this table require explanation. 
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The potential productivity of a soil is expressed as the 
site index. The site index for a given soil is the height, 
in feet, that a specified kind of tree will reach in 50 years. 
The site index of a soil is determined mainly by the capac- 
ity of the soil to supply moisture and to provide growing 
space for tree roots. 

Each woodland suitability group has, in varying degree, 
limitations that affect its management. In the descrip- 
tions of the suitability groups, some of these limitations 
are expressed in the relative terms, slight, moderate, ov 
severe. The relative term expresses the degree of limita- 
tion, as explained in the following paragraphs. 


Tasre 11,—Woodland suitability groups of soils, their potential productivity, and ratings for major limitations and 
hazards affecting management 


Woodland suitability groups Commercial trees 


Group 1: Moderately deep or deep, well- 
drained soils that have a surface layer of 
sandy loam or loamy sand and a subsoil of 
sandy clay loam to clay; these soils are on 
or near Pine Mountain; they are moder- 
ately permeable and are slightly toe mod- 
erately ereded. 


Braddock sandy loam (BcB2, BcC2, 
BcD?2, BcE2). 

Habersham gravelly loamy sand (HDB, 
H DD). 


1 


Thurmont loamy sand (TkB, TkC, TkD). 


Group 2: Moderately deep, well-drained, 
severely eroded, moderately permeable 
soils on or near Pine Mountain; their sur- 
face layer is yellowish-red to red sandy clay 
cae and their subsoil is red clay to clay 
oam. 


Braddock sandy clay loam (BdC3, BdD3). 
Habersham sandy clay loam (HCC3). 


Group 38: Shallow, somewhat excessively 
drained, rapidly permeable, cobbly and 
gravelly soils on Pine Mountain. 


Shortleaf pine.__ 
Longleaf pine. .__.-. 


Cobbly and gravelly land (CgC, CgD, 
CgE). 


Group 4: Deep, moderately well drained to | Yellow-poplar-.._.-. 
somewhat excessively drained, variable- 
textured soils on first bottoms or-in slight 


upland depressions. 


Alluvial land (Alm). 
Buncombe loamy sand (Bfs). 
Loeal alluvial land (Lem). 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Loblolly pine.-.._-. 
Shortleaf pine______. 
Water oak..-------. 


Loblolly pine...-.-. 
Shortleaf pine___ ~~ ~~ 


Loblolly pine__-_..-- 
Shortleaf pine... -- 


Loblolly pine ____. ~~ 


Sweetgum—_.---__--- | 


Potential average 
productivity 
Hazards and management 
Site Annual 
index ! growth 2 
Cords 

79 1.4 | Plant competition is moderate where 

67 13 openings are made in the canopy, 
and seedling mortality is moderate. 
Equipment limitations and the hazard 
of erosion range from slight on the gen- 
tle slopes to severe on the steep slopes. 
The windthrow hazard ranges from 
slight on the gentle slopes to moderate 
on the steep slopes, 

80 1.4 | Plant competition is slight where openings 

81 1.6 are made in the canopy. Seedling 
mortality is moderate because of erosion. 
Equipment limitations and the wind- 
throw hazard are moderate. The ero- 
sion hazardl is severe, 

76 1.2 | Plant competition is moderate to severe 

66 1.3 where openings are made in the canopy. 

70 .9 Equipment limitations are moderate on 
the smoother slopes because of the 
cobbles; they are severe on the steep 
slopes. Seedling mortality and the 
hazard of windthrow are moderate. 
The erosion hazard is slight. 

110 2.1 | The only limiting factor that is a problem 

100 (3) is competition from undesirable plants 

102 20% during the time desirable trees are be- 

86 1.8 coming established. Special prepara- 

90 | () tion of the site is necessary, and some 
treatment is needed for a year or two 
after planting. 
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Tastr 11— Woodland suitability groups of soils, their potential productivity, and ratings for major Limitations and 


hazards affecting management—Continued 


Woodland suitability groups 


Group 5: Deep, 


well-drained, slightly to 


moderately eroded soils on smooth ridges or 
steep slopes; the surface layer is sandy loam 
or loam, and the subsoil is moderately 
permeable clay loam to clay. 


Cecil sandy loam (CYB, CYB2, CYC, 
CYC2, CYD2). 

Davidson loam (OgB2, DgC2, DgE2). 

Lloyd sandy loam (LdB2, LdC2, LdD2). 

Madison sandy loam (MgB2, MgC2, 
MgD2, MgE2). 


Group 6: Shallow to deep, well drained to 
moderately well drained soils of uplands 
and terraces. 


Altavista fine sandy loam (AkB). 
Musella clay loam (MvC3, MvD2, MvD3). 


Wickham fine sandy loam (WgB2, 
WeC2). 
Group 7: Deep to shallow, well-drained, 


severely eroded to gullied soils that have a 
surface layer of sandy clay loam to clay and 
a moderately permeable subsoil. 


Appling sandy clay loam (AnC3, AnD3). 

Appling-Gullied land complex (AnC4). 

Cecil sandy clay loam (CZB3, CZC3, 
CZ D3, CZE3). 

Cecil-Gullied land eomplex (CZC4, CZ D4). 

Davidson clay loam (DhB3, DhC3, DhD3). 

Lloydclayloam (LeB3, LeC3, LeD3, LeE3). 

Lloyd-Gullied land complex (LeC4, 
LeD4). 

Madison sandy clay loam (M!B3, M!C3, 
M103, M1E3). 

Madison-Gullied land complex (M1|C4, 
M1D4). 

Wickham sandy clay loam (WnC3). 


Group 8: Shallow to decp, moderately well 
drained to somewhat excessively drained, 
soils that have a coarse-textured surface 
layer and are on uplands. 


Appling loamy sand (ApB, ApB2, ApC2), 

Louisa coarse sandy loam (LEC, LED, 
LEE). 

Louisburg loamy coarse sand (LCB, LCC, 
LCD). 


Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand (LDC, 
LDD, LDE). 

Vance loamy coarse sand (VdB2, VdC2, 
VdD2). 


Sce footnotes at end of table. 


Commercial trees 


Potential average 


Loblolly pine__-.--- 
Yellow-poplar__..-.- 
Shortleaf pine_.__-_.. 
Red oak_....------ 


Loblolly pine--_~--~- 
Shortleaf pine.____.- 
Red oak__._---.---- 


Loblolly pine. . 0. -- 
Shortleaf pine_-_-__-- 


Lobolly pine--..---- 
Shortleaf pinc-..--.- 


productivity 
Site Annual 
index ! growth 2 
Cords 
82 14 
80 1.2 
7L 1.3 
70 6 
75 1.2 
68 1.3 
65 5 
74 1.2 
66 12 
78 14 
69 1.3 


Hazards and management 


a ee a ee ee 


Plant competition is moderate where open- 
ings are made in the canopy. Scedling 
mortality is slight. Equipment limita- 
tions and the hazards of windthrow and 
erosion are slight on the gentle slopes 
and moderate to severe on slopes of 
more than 15 percent. 


Plant competition is slight where openings 
are made in the canopy, and seedling 
mortality is slight to moderate. Equip- 
ment limitations and the hazards of 
windthrow, erosion, and drought range 
from slight on the gentle slopes to severe 
on slopes of more than 15 percent. 


Plant competition is slight where openings 
are made in the canopy. Equipment 
limitations and seedling mortality are 
moderate on the gentle slopes, as are the 
hazards of drought and windthrow; they 
are severe on the steep slopes. The 
erosion hazard is severe. 


Plant competition is slight where openings 
are made in the canopy. Equipment 
limitations are slight to severe; they 
increase as the slope hecomes stceper 
and the number of stones becomes 
greater. Scedling mortality and the 
hazards of windthrow and drought are 
moderate. The erosion hazard is slight 
to moderate. 
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Tanty 11.—Woodland swtability groups of soils, their potential productivity, and ratings for major iandtations and 
hazards affecting management—Continued 


Woodland suitability groups Commercial trees 


Group 9: Somewhat poorly drained to mod- 
erately well drained soils that have a com- 
pact subsoil and are on uplands. 


Loblolly pine 
Shortleaf pine 


Colfax sandy loam, overwash (CpB). 

Colfax loamy coarse sand (CIB, CIC, 
C12). 

Vance sandy clay loam (VbC3). 


Group 10: Moderately well drained to poorly 
drained, very gently sloping soils that have 
a subsoil that is fine textured, plastic, and 
slowly permeable. 


Iredell sandy loam (1bB2). 
Worsham coarse sandy loam (WoB). 


Group 11: Somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained, nearly level soils on first 
bottoms or low stream terraces. 


Alluvial land, moderately wet (Alp). 
Alluvial land, wet (Avp). 

Augusta sandy loam (Afs). 
Chewacla silt loam (Csl). 

Roanoke silt, loam (Ron). 
Wehadkee silty clay loam (Weh). 


Loblolly pine____-- 
Shortleaf pine... --- 


Loblolly pinet____-- 
Sweetgum___------ 
Black gum_____---- 
Green ash____..__-- 
Water oak______--- 


Potential average 
productivity 
Hazards and management 
Site Annual 
index ! growth ? 
Cords 

72 1 Plant competition is moderate where 

63 1d openings are made in the canopy. 
Equipment limitations, seedling mortal- 
ity, and the hazard of windthrow are 
also moderate. The erosion hazard is 
slight to moderate. 

68 1.1 | Plant compctition is severe where openings 

60 11 are made in the canopy. Seedling 
mortality and the hazard of windthrow 
are severe because of the compact sub- 
soil. The compact subsoil also causes 
moderate equipment limitations. 

88 1.5 | Because the soils are wet, plant competi- 

90 3 tion and equipment limitations are 

80 (3) severe. Scedling mortality is moderate. 

80 (3) The hazards of erosion, windthrow, and 

80 (3) drought are slight. 


1Site index from Soil Survey Interpretations for Woodland 
Conservation, Georgia Progress Report, 1961. 

2 Average yearly growth per acre in standard rough cords to age 
35, in a fully stoeked, natural stand, without intensive management. 
Adapted from: (2) Volume, Yield, and Stand Tables for Second- 
Growth Southern Pines. USDA Misc. Pub. No. 50, 202 pp., 


Plant competition—When openings are made in the 
woodland canopy, brush and other undesirable plants in- 
vade. ‘The invading growth competes with the desirable 
trees and hinders their establishment and growth. 

Competition is sight if unwanted plants are no special 
problem. It is moderate if the invaders delay but do not 
prevent the establishment of a normal, fully stocked stand. 
Where plant competition is moderate, seedbed preparation 
is generally not needed and simple methods can be used to 
prevent undesirable plants from invading. Competition 
1s severe if trees cannot regenerate naturally. Where com- 
petition is severe, carefully prepare the site and use man- 
agement that includes controlled burning, spraying’ with 
chemicals, and girdling. 

Equipment limitations —Drainage, slope, erosion, num- 
ber or size of stones, soil texture, or other soil characteris- 
tics may restrict or prohibit the use of ordinary equipment 
for planting, pruning, or harvesting. The limitation is 
slight if there are no restrictions on the type of equipment 


Washington, D.C. 1929. (Now out of print.) (2) Yield, Stand, 
and Volume Table for Even-Aged Upland Oak Forests. USDA 
Tech. Bul. No. 560, 87 pp., illus’ 1937. (Reprinted 1961.) 

3 Adequate growth figures not available. 

4In this county loblolly pine is considered poorly suited to 
Alluvial land, moderately wet, ancl to Wehadkee silty clay loam. 


or on the time of year that the equipment can be used. It 
is moderate if slopes are moderately steep, if heavy equip- 
ment is restricted by wetness in winter and early in spring, 
or if the use of equipment damages the tree roots to some 
extent. Equipment limitations ave severe if many types 
of equipment cannot be used, if the period during which 
equipment cannot be used is more than 8 months each year, 
and if the use of equipment severely damages the roots of 
trees and the structure and stability of the soil. The limi- 
tations are severe on moderately steep and steep soils that 
are stony and have rock outcrops. It is also severe on wet 
bottom lands and low terraces in winter or early in spring. 
Seedling mortality.—Even when healthly seedlings of a 
suitable kind of tree are correctly planted or occur na- 
turally in adequate numbers, some of them will not survive 
if the characteristics of the soil are unfavorable. 
Mortality is stight if 25 percent or less of the planted 
seedlings die, or if trees ordinarily regenerate naturally in 
places where there are enough seeds, It is moderate if 25 
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to 50 percent of the seedlings die, or if trees do not regen- 
erate naturally in numbers needed for adequate restocking. 
In some places replanting to fill open spaces is necessary. 
Mortality is severe if more than 50 percent of the planted 
seedlings die, or if the trees ordinarily do not reseed na- 
turally in places where there ave enough seeds. If mor- 
tality is severe, prepare a special seedbed, and use good 
methods of planting to insure that there will be a full stand 
of trees. 

Windthrow hazard.—Soil characteristics affect the de- 
velopment of tree roots and how firmly the roots anchor 
the tree and enable it to resist the force of the wind. Root 
development may be prevented by a high water table or 
by an impermeable layer. ‘The protection of surrounding 
trees also affects the windthrow hazard. Knowing the de- 
gree of this hazard is important, when choosing trees for 
planting and when planning release cuttings or harvest 
cuttings. 

The windthrow hazard is slight if roots hold the tree 
firmly against 2 normal wind. Individual trees are likely 
to remain standing, even. if protective trees on all sides are 
removed. The hazard is moderate if the roots are strong 
enough to hold the tree firmly, except when the soil 1s 
excessively wet and the velocity of the wind is very high. 
Tt is severe if rooting is not deep enough to give acequate 
stability. Individual trees are likely to be blown over if 
they are released on all sicles. 

Evosion haeard.—The degree of erosion of a soil can af- 
fect the growth and development of a stand of trees. Se- 
vere erosion may require special practices, even for limited 
production. Woodland can be protected trom erosion by 
choosing the kinds of trees, by adjusting the rotation age 
and cuttmg cycles, by using special techniques in manage- 
ment, and by carefully constructing and maintaining 
roads, trails, and landings. 

The erosion hazard is vated according to the risk of ero- 
sion on well-managed woodland that is not protected by 
special practices. It is stight where only a small loss of 
soilisexpected. Generally, erosion is slight if slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent and runoff is slow or very slow. The 
erosion hazard is moderate where a moderate loss of soil is 
expected if runoff is not controlled and the cover of plants 
is not adequate for protection. It is severe where steep 
slopes, rapid runoff, slow infiltration and permeability, and 
past erosion make the soil susceptible to severe erosion. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 1 


Tn this group are deep to moderately deep, well-drained 
soils that have a surface layer of sandy loam or loamy 
sand and » subsoil of sandy clay Joam to clay. The soils 
ave on. or hear Pine Mountain. They are moderately 
permeable and are slightly to moderately eroded. The 
following soils ave in this group: 


BcB2 
BcC2 
BcD2 
BcE2 
HDB 
HDC 
HDD 
TkB 

Tke 

TkD 


The average site mdex is 79 for loblolly pine and 67 for 
shortleaf pine. Plant competition is moderate where open- 


Braddock sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Braddock sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Braddock sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Braddock sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, erocled. 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Thurmont loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Thurmont loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Thurmont loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 


ings ave made in the canopy, and it ordinarily will not 
prevent a stand from becoming established if seed trees 
are available. Iquipment limitations increase from slight. 
on the gentle slopes to severe on slopes of more than 15 
percent. Seedling mortality is slight to moderate, and 
satisfactory survival can be expected in seasons of normal 
rainfall. The windthrow hazard is slight on the gentle 
slopes and moderate on slopes of more than 15 percent. 
The erosion hazard is slight on. the gentle slopes, but it 
is severe on the steep slopes. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2 


This group consists of moderately deep, well-drained, 
severely eroded soils on or at the foot of Pine Mountain. 
The surface layer is yellowish-red to red sandy clay loam, 
and the subsoil is moderately permeable, friable to firm, 
red clay to clay loam. The following soils are in this 
group: 


BdC3 nla sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severcly 
eroded. 

BdD3  ~Braddock-sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


HCC3 Habersham sancly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 

The average site index is 80 for loblolly pine and 81 
for shortleaf pine. Plant competition is slight where 
openings are made in the canopy, and a stand of trees can 
be established if adequate seed trees ave available. Equip- 
ment limitations are moderate because the sandy clay ioam 
in the surface layer is sticky when wet. Seedling mortal- 
ity is moderate because the soils are severely eroded ; plant- 
ing losses of between 25 and 50 percent are to be expected. 
The windthrow hazard is moderate because the rooting 
zone is only about 20 inches thick. ‘The erosion hazard 
is severe. 

WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3 

This group consists of shallow, somewhat excessively 
drained, cobbly and gravelly soils on Pine Mountain. The 
soil material is rapidly permeable, loose cobbly loamy 
sand. ‘The following soils are in this group: 

CgC Cobbly and gravelly land, sloping. 
CgD Cobbly and gravelly land, strongly sloping. 
CgE Cobbly and gravelly land, steep. 

The average site index is 76 for loblolly pine and 66 for 
shortleaf pine. 

Plant competition is moderate to severe where openings 
are made in the canopy. Seedling mortality is moderate 
because of the stones or rock outcrops, and a loss of 25 
to 50 percent of the seedlings is to be expected if a machine 
is usec for planting. Equipment limitations are moderate 
on slopes of less than 15 percent because of cobbles and 
stones, but severe where the slopes are more than 15 per- 
cent. The windthrow hazard is moderate because the cob- 
bly and gravelly soil material does not provide good an- 
chorage for roots. The erosion hazard is slight. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4 


In this group are deep, moderately well drained to some- 
what excessively drained soils that have a variable texture. 
These soils are on first bottoms or in slight depressions in 
theuplands. The following soils are in this group: 


Alm Alluvial land. 
Bfs Buncombe loamy sand. 
Lem Loeal alluvial land. 
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The average site index is 102 for loblolly pine and 86 
for shortleaf pine. The only limiting factor related to 
the soils in this group is competition from undesirable 
plants. The degree of competition from underbrush is 
usually severe after openings have been made in the can- 
opy. Special management and preparation of the site, 
such as clearing, harrowing, furrowing, burning, poison- 
ing, or planting are usually necessary to assuve a well- 
stocked stand. Equipment limitations are moderate in 
winter because of short periods when water is excessive. 
There are no special problems from. seedling mortality, 
windthrow, erosion, or drought. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 5 


In this group are deep, well-drained, slightly to moder- 
ately eroded soils on smooth ridges or steep slopes. The 
soils have a surface layer of sandy loam or loam, and a 
dark-red to mottled brown, moderately permeable, friable 
to firm subsoil of clay loam to clay. The following soils 
are in this group: 


cYB Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

CYB2 Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

CYC Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

CYC2 Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
CYD2 Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
DgB2 Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

DgC2 Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

DgE2 Davidson loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
LdB2  T.loyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
LdC2 Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded: 
LdD2 Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
MgB2 Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
MeC2 Madison sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
MgD2 Madison sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
MgE2 Madison sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 


In this group there are few woodland management prob- 
lems that are related specifically to the sous. The average 
site index is 82 for loblolly pine and 71 for shortleaf pine. 

Where openings are made in the canopy, plant competi- 
tion is moderate on the gentle slopes that are not at the 
base of steeper slopes. “Plant competition is severe on 
gentle slopes at the base of steeper slopes where moisture 
from seepage collects. In areas wheve the plant competi- 
tion is severe, better growing conditions can be provided if 
the competing vegetation is removed or controlled. 

Equipment limitations are slight to moderate on slopes 
that are less than 15 percent and severe in areas where 
slopes are more than 15 percent. Seedling mortality is 
not great enough to be a problem. The hazards of wind- 
throw and erosion are slight on the gentle slopes and mod- 
erate in areas where the slopes are more than 15 percent. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 6 
Moderately productive soils that range from shallow to 
deep and are moderately well drained to well drained make 


up this group. These soils are on uplands and terraces. 
The following soils are in this group: 


AkB Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

MvC3 Musella clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

MvD2 Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

MvD3 Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

MEF2 Musella and Wilkes stony soils, 15 to 40 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

WegB2 Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, 

WeC2 Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


The average site index is 75 for loblolly pine and 68 for 
shortleaf pine. Plant competition from brush and from 
undesirable species is slight where openings are made in 
the canopy. Equipment limitations are shght on slopes 
of less than 10 percent, moderate on slopes of 10 to 15 per- 
cent, and severe on slopes of 15 to 40 percent. Usually, 
standard equipment, can be used for logging, but the clay 
loams may be slippery after heavy rains. ‘The stony soils 
and those that have slopes of more than 15 percent require 
special attention. 

Seedling mortality is slight to moderate. On the 
Musella soils, it is moderate; that is, losses from seed- 
ling mortality can be expected to be between 25 and 50 
percent of the planted stock, and some interplanting is 
usually necessary. Windthrow, erosion, and drought are 
slight to moderate hazards, but the hazard becomes greater 
as the slope increases. ‘Eherefore, it is necessary to choose 
carefully an appropriate combination of management, prac- 
tices for the steeper areas. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 7 


This group consists of severely eroded to gullied, deep 
to shallow, well-drained, moderately permeable soils that 
have a surface layer of sandy clay loam to clay. The fol- 
lowing soils ave in this group: 


AnC3 Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
severely eroded. 

AnC4 Appling-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

AnD3 Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely erocled. 

CZB3 ~~ Cecil sancly clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

CZC3 Cecil pee clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

CZC4 = Ceeil-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

CZD3 _ -Ceeil sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

CZD4 = Ceeil-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

CZE3 = Ceeil sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

DhB3 Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severcly 
eroded. 

Dhc3 Leena clay loam, 6 to 10 perecnt slopes, severcly 
croded. 

DhD3 Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

LeB3 Jloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severcly eroded. 

LeC3 Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

LeC4 Jloyd-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

LeD3 Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

LeD4 MDLloyd-Cullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

LeE3 Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

IB3. Madison sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

severely eroded. : 

MIC3 Macison sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

MIC4 Madison-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

MID3 Madison sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

MID4 Madison-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

MIE3 Madison sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroced. 

WnC3 Wickham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 


severely eroded. 


The average site index is 74 for loblolly pine and 66 for 
shortleaf pine. Plant competition from brush and other 
undesirable plants is slight where openings are made in 
thecanopy. No special management is needed to maintain 
normal growth of the trees. Equipment limitations and 
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seedling mortality are moderate, and windthrew and 
drought are moderate hazards on slopes of less than 10 
percent; these limitations and hazards are severe, however, 
in steeper and more eroded areas. Erosion is severe on all 
of the soils in this group. It is the principal cause of the 
other limitations and hazards. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 


This group consists of moderately well drained to some- 
what excessively drained soils that have a moderately thick 
and generally coarse-textured surface layer. ‘These soils 
are on uplands. The following soils are in this group: 


ApB Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

ApB2 Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

ApC2 Appling loamy sand, 6 to 10 pereent slopes, eroded. 

LEC Louisa coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

LED Louisa coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

LEE Louisa coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

LCB Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

LCC Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

LCD Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

LDC Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. 

LDD Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes. 

LDE aes stony loamy coarse sand, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes. 

VdB2 Vance loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

VdC2 Vance loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

VdD2 Vance loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 


eroded. 


The average site index is 78 for loblolly pine and 69 for 
shortleaf pine, but the Louisa soils commonly have a lower 
site index than the other soils. There is no limitation as a 
result. of undesirable plant competition, because of the 
rapid soil drainage and lack of moisture. Equipment limi- 
tations are severe on the stony soils and on the soils that 
have slopes of more than 15 percent. 

The lack of moisture causes a moderate hazard of seed- 
ling mortality on all except the Appling soils. It is likely 
to cause a loss of 25 to 50 percent. of the seedlings unless 
rainfall is plentiful during the planting season. The haz- 
ard of windthrow is slight on the Appling soils, but it is 
moderate on the other soils because of their shallow 
root zone. The hazard of erosion is slight, except on 
Vance loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded, 
where this hazard is moderate. Drought is a moderate to 
severe hazard, as the moisture-stoving capacity of most of 
these soils is low. Drought is a slight hazard on the Ap- 
pling soils. 

WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 9 

This group consists of somewhat poorly drained to mod- 
erately well drained soils that have a compact subsoil. 
The soils are on uplands. The following soils ave in this 


group: 
CpB Colfax sandy loam, overwash, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
CIB Colfax loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
CIC Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
CIC2 Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to LO percent slopes, croded. 
VbC3 Vance sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 


eroded. 

The average site index is 72 for loblolly pine and 63 for 
shortleaf pine. Where openings are made in the canopy, 
plant competition is moderate and is the result of imperfect 
drainage, which encourages the invasion of many undesir- 
able plants. Plant competition usually does not prevent 
adeqnate natural regeneration, but growth may be retarded 
unless some measures are usec to control it. 


There is a moderate hazard of seedling mortality because 
the subsoil is shallow and compact, which impedes the cle- 
velopment of roots and early establishment of the plants. 
From 25 to 50 percent mortality can be expected, and some 
replanting is necessary to fill openings. Jiquipment limi- 
tations and the hazards of windthrow and drought are 
moderate because of the somewhat poor drainage and the 
compact subsoil. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 10 


In this group are soils that have a fine-textured, plastic, 
slowly permeable subsoil. The soils are on uplands. The 
following soils ave in this group: 


IbB2 Tredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
WoB Worsham coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


The average site index is 68 for loblolly pine and 60 for 
shortleaf pine. The surplus moisture in these soils favors 
the invasion of many undesirable plants and causes plant 
competition to be severe where openings are made in the 
canopy. Control of competing vegetation is essential if a 
stand of desirable trees is to become established and grow. 

Excess moisture in the subsoil during wet periods causes 
moderate limitations for standard logging equipment. 
Seedling mortality is severe because the subsoil is plastic, 
and also because the soils are usually too wet or too dry 
for the preparation of.aseedbed. Sometimes morethan 50 
percent of the planted stand is lost. The windthrow haz- 
ard is severe because the plastic subsoil retards the develop- 
ment of roots. The hazard of erosion is slight because the 
slopes are gentle and the ground cover is usually good. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 11 


, In this group ave somewhat poorly drained to poorly 
drained soils on. first bottoms or on low siveam terraces. 
The following soils are in this group: 

Alp Alluvial land, moderately wet. 

Avp — Alluvial land, wet. 

Afs Augusta sandy loam. 

Csl Chewacla silt loam. 


Ron Roanoke silt loam. 
Weh Wehadkee silty clay loam. 


The average site index is 88 for loblolly pine and 79 for 
shortleaf pine. The excessive moisture in these soils en- 
courages the growth of brush and undesirable plants and 
causes plant competition to be severe where openings are 
made in the canopy. Control of invading plants is neces- 
sary before a desirable stand can. be established. Equip- 
ment limitations are severe following long periods of 
vainfall. Seedling mortality is moderate because of the 
excessive moisture, and losses are usually 24 to 50 percent, 
thus preventing development of a fully stocked stand. 
The hazards of windthrow and erosion are slight. 


Wildlife and Fish’ 


Most of the soils of this county are suited to, and sup- 
port, one or more species of wildhfe. Some species spend 
most or all of their time in wooded areas; others thrive in 
open farmlands; and many, such as fish, beaver, and duck, 
vequire water for their habitat. Some eat only insects 
and other animal foods, others eat only vegetation, and 
some like a combination of the two. 


7Prepared with the assistance of VERNE EX, Davison, biologist, 
Soil Conservation Service. 
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Bobwhites, mourning doves, rabbits, squirrels, and 
many nongame birds are common throughout the county. 


Most farms have sites suitable for fish ponds. 


Deer and 


wild turkey require extensive areas of well-watered wood- 
land. Examples of such habitats are the Pine Mountain 
area in the southeastern corner of the county and the flood 
plains and adjacent large wooded areas in several other 


parts. 


well distributed throughout the county. 


Long, narrow bottom lands along the streams are 


They ave well 
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suited to wild duck and beaver. Dams made by beaver are 
common in many of these areas. 

Table 12 lists significant foods provided by plants and 
rates them as either choice, faér, or unimportant for each 
species of wildlife. The same plants furnish some of the 
cover needed. Plant cover is generally abundant or exces- 
sive, however, in the humid climate that is typical of this 
county, or cover can be grown readily where needed. 


Tair 12—Suitability of various food plants for wildlife 


[1—Choice (Attractive, nutritious.) ; 2—Fair (Useful when choice foods are gone.) ; 3—Unimportant (May be eaten in small amounts.)] 


Kind of plant 


Bahiagrass 
Beech 
Blackberry 


Blackgum 
Browntopmillet 
Buttonclover 
Cherry, black 
Clover, crimson 
Corn 


Cowpeas. 


Dewberry. 
Dogwood, flowering. 
Fescue, tall. 
Grapes, wild. 
Greenbrier. 
Hackberry. 
Hickory. 
Honeysuckle. 
Japanese millet. 


Lespedeza, annual. 


Lespedeza, bicolor. 


Lespedeza, sericea. 
Mulberry. 

Oak. 

Oats. 

Pecan. 

Pine. 

Ragweed, common. 
Rescuegrass. 
Ryegrass. 
Smartweed. 
Sorghum, grain.2 
Sweetgum. 


Tickelover (beggarlice). 


Wheat. 
Whiteclover. 


Nongame birds ! 
Part of plant | Bobwhite | Deer | Dove | Duck} Rabbit | Squirrel | Turkey 
eaten Fruit | Grain and | Nut and 
eaters] seed eaters acorn 
eaters 
eonee oes 3 1 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Seeds______-- 2 3 2 3 3 3 1 3 2 3 
Nuts.__------ I 2 3 1 3 1 1 3 3 1 
{ane Pe aaaeek 1 3 3 3 3 2 1 1 3 3 
Foliage. -_~- 3 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Fruit... 2 3 3 3 3 1 2 1 3 2 
Seeds_...-.-- 1 3 1 1 3 3 1 3 1 3 
Foliage__--__- 3 1 3 3 L 3 1 3 3 3 
Pruitl.s =o 1 3 3 3 3 1 2 1 3 2 
Foliage..--.-- 2 1 3 3 1 3 1 3 3 3 
Seeds... __-- 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 1 2 
teekn SMe oat te 1 1 2 3 1 3 1 3 1 3 
Foliage. .----. 3 1 3 3 1 3 3 3 3 3 
Fruit... 2-2 -- 1 3 3 3 3 2 2 1 3 3 
Fruits 2352250 1 3 3 3 3 1 1 1 3 3 
Foliage. .-_-- 3 2 3 3 2 3 2 3 38 3 
Fruit___..--- 3 3 3 3 3 2 1 1 3 3 
Foliage... a 1 3 3 1 a 3 3 2 3 
Ertituscccccs 2 3 3 3 3 2 1 1 3 3 
Nuts___- 22. 3 3 3 3 3 1 2 3 3 1 
Foliage... _- 3 1 3 3 2 3 3 3 38 3 
Seeds___--__- 1 3 1 1 3 3 2 3 1 3 
{golege Lene 3 1 3 3 2 3 2 3 3 3 
Seeds..- 222+ 1 3 3 3 3 3 2 3 3 3 
jeer Soee 3 1 3 3 2 3 3 3 3 3 
Seeds__-.---- 1 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Seeds_...---- 3 3 3 3 2 3 3 3 3 3 
Fruit... 22. 1 2 3 3 3 1 1 ] 3 8 
Acorns. —_._.- 1 i 3 | 3 1 1 3 3 1 
Foliage... _- 3 1 3 3 J] 3 1 3 3 3 
Nuts..-.-2..- 1 2 3 3 3 1 1 3 3 1 
Seeds_.-_-.-. I 3 1 3 3 1 1 3 1 1 
Seeds____.--- 1 3 I 3 3 3 3 3 1 3 
Foliage.___.-- 3 1 3 3 J 3 1 3 3 3 
Foliage...-.-- 3 1 3 3 1 3 1 3 3 3 
Seeds... --- 2 3 3 1 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Seeds. _..---- 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 | 3 1 3 
Seeds. -..--.- 1 3 1 3 3 2 2 3 1 3 
ey lhe 1 3 3 3 3 3 2 3 3 3 
Foliage_....-- 3 [ 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Foliage..----- 3 1 3 3 1 3 1 3 3 3 
Foliage. ..---.- 2 1 3 3 1 3 1 3 3 3 
Seeds__.----. 1 3 ‘l 3 3 3 3 3 1 3 


1 Fruit eaters include bluebirds, 
Grain and seed eaters include blackbirds, cardinals, 
Nut and acorn 


waxwings. 
meadowlarks, 


sparrows, 


catbirds, 


and towhees. 


mockingbirds, and 


eaters 


include chickadees, grackles, bluejays, titmice, and woodpeckers. 


2 Grain sorghum is a choice food for most birds that eat grain; 
however, it attracts blackbirds, cowbirds, sparrows, and other 
birds that are generally unwanted. Also, grain sorghum rots 
quickly in a humid climate. These two factors limit its value as 
food for wildlife. 
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The following is a summary of the needs of the more 
important wildlife species in the county. 

Beaver—Beaver eat strictly plant foods—mostly bark, 
roots, and green plants. The tender bark of alder, ash, 
birch, cottonwood, maple, pine, sweetgum, and willow are 
the tree foods most eaten. Beaver also eat the tender 
shoots of elder, honeysuckle, grass, and weeds, and acorns 
and corn are choice foods. The chief feeding areas are 
within 150 feet of water. 

Bobwhite—Choice foods are acorns, beechnuts, black- 
berries, browntopmillet, wild black cherries, corn, cowpeas, 
dewberries, annual and bicolor lespedezas, mulberries, 
pecans, common. ragweed, tickclover and the seeds of dog- 
wood, pine, and sweetyum. Bobwhite also eat many in- 
sects. Their food must be close to sheltering vegetation 
that will protect them from sun, predators, and bad 
weather. 

Deer —Choice foods are acorns, bahiagrass, clover, corn, 
cowpeas, greenbrier, honeysuckle, annual. and bicolor les- 
pedezas, oats, rescuegrass, ryegrass, and wheat. For 
adequate cover, deer generally need wooded areas that are 
500 acres or more in size. 

Duehks—Choice foods are acorns, beechnuts, browntop- 
millet, corn, Japanese millet, and the seeds of smartweed. 
These foods must be covered with water to be readily 
available to ducks, although ducks will feed occasionally 
on acorns and corn on dryland. 


Mourning dove.-—Choice foods are browntopmillet, corn,, 


Japanese millet, common ragweed, and the seeds of pine 
and sweetgum. Doves do not eat insects, green leaves, or 
fruits. They drink water daily. 

Rabbits —Suitable cover, such as a blackberry or plum 
thicket, is essential for the protection of rabbits. Choice 
foods are clover, winter grasses, and other succulent vege- 
tation, and these are generally available. 

Squirrels—Choice foods are acorns, beechnuts, black 
cherries, corn, hickory nuts, mulberries, pecans, and the 
seeds of blackgum, flowering dogwood, and pine trees. 

Wild turkey —This bird survives only in large wooded 
areas that are generally 2,000 acres or larger. Turkeys 
need surface water to drink each day, and they often roost 
in large trees over or near water. Choice foods are in- 
sects, acorns, bahiagrass, beechnuts, blackberries, dew- 
berries, browntopmillet, clover leaves, corn, cowpeas, wild 
grapes, hackberries, mulberries, oats, pecans, wheat, the 
seeds of flowering dogwood and pine, and rescuegrass 
and ryegrass for forage. 

Nongame birds—The many species of nongame birds 
differ greatly in their choice of food. Several species eat 
nothing but insects, and a few eat insects and fruits. Sev- 
eral others combine insects with acorns, nut meats, and 
fruits. The rating of the foods in table 12 for nongame 
birds is a general one, and there ave many exceptions. 

Fish—The principal game fish in the many farm ponds 
and streams are bass, bluegills, and channel catfish. The 
choice foods of bluegills are aquatic worms and insects and 
their larvae. Small fish ave essential foods for bass and 
channel catfish. The number of such fish is related direct- 
ly to the abundance of the food supply in the water, to the 
fertility of the soils of the watershed, and toa lesser degree 
to the fertility of the soils at the bottom of the pond. Be- 
cause the soils are acid and low in natural fertility, most 
ponds need fertilizer and lime to produce enough micro- 
scopic algae to feed a large poundage of worms that, in 
turn, become tood for fish. 


Wildlife suitability groups 


Most species of wildlife cannot be related directly to the 
soils of the county. Instead, there is a two-step relation- 
ship: (1) Each kind of animal is related to its choice foods, 
us shown in table 12; and (2) each choice food is related 
clirectly to a group of soils that have similar characteristics, 
(See table 18.) 

Table 13 lists alphabetically the names of the same 
plants that are listed in table 12. In table 13, however, 
the suitability of each kind of plant for the soils in the 11 
soil groups is rated as suited, marginal, ov poorly suited. 
Thus, the symbols designate the suitability of a group of 
soils for the foods listed for each kind of wildlife, Addi- 
tional information can. be obtained from the work unit 
conservationist of the Soil Conservation Service. He 


Taste 18—Switability of various food plants for the soils 
im wildlife growps 


{1—Suited; 2—marginally suited; 3—poorly suited or unsuited] 


Soil groups 
Kind of plant 


1/2/3814)5/)6)7]8)9]10/ 1 
Bahiagrass____._------ 3/2/37)2/3/2)/311/2] 3 
Beech jae Sees se es 2/2/3/3;1)3)/3)/2)1)]2]) 8 
Blackberry.---------- LJ 1} 2y~3yL > 2727; 27; 141 3 
Blackgum__.--_~----- 1} i] 34372); 3) 3,3] 1) 1 3 
Browntopmillet_-.---- 3/2) 3)/1/38)/2)38]1351 3 
Buttonclover_._------- 1/3;,2/3/3/3/3])/3]142 3 
Cherry, black, wild. __- 1/38)/3/2/3/2/2/; 1/2 3 
Clover, crimson------- Li 3])2/3)/2;);3;)2)/3/)/1)/2) 8 
COfis oot Ate eek eee 3/2/);3/2),3)2)3]/ 1] 2 3 
Cowpeas.._ ----- 1/8)/2/31/2)/3/2/3/1]2; 3 
Dewberry 1)/2);2;);2);1/2)/2/3)2)2 3 
Dogwood, flowering..--| 1] 1] 2/3] 1/2] 1/2/)1]2 3 
Fescue, tall..-..------ 1,2/2/38)/2)/2)/3)3)1/1 2 
Grapes, wild__..------ Til) 2};2);2)3}/2)2]1)2) 8 
Greenbrier_._..-------- 1)/2;2/2/)/1/2)/2/2]1)2 3 
Hackberry__...------- 1)/2)}2/3/2/3)/3/3]1 42 3 
FIGR ORGS oxo seaweed Ty) 1}3/3])/2/3)2;/2)]1)2 3 
Toneysuckle_____----- 1)38)2)/3)/1)/3)3;3/1/2] 38 
Japanese millet._..---- 1);3/38/3/3,),3)3;1)3] 1) 1 1 
Lespedeza, annual__--- 1y;2;1)/27;1)2;2/738)1) 2] 8 
Lespedeza, bicolor_.___ 1}2/;1;2}; 1} 2)72)/3)1;)3)] 8 
Lespedeza, sericea... 1)/2)/12);2)/1/2/)/2/3}11)/3 3 
Mulberry__----------- Ti) 2)3/3)/2/3)/3/3)1 42 3 
Oat. ce eek eee Pi2/3/38/)/2/)/2/2/2:+1)2)21 
Oats (forage)__..------ 1/38/2/3/1/38/2; 3/143 3 
Pecitivaseecessscecsel PT) 2]}3)/3/3)/3)2);3)]1)] 2 3 
Pine (loblolly and 
shortleaf)__.-.------ LT} i1);2);2);1)/2)212)1)2 2 
Ragweed, common-_--- 1/3]),2)3)1/3!)3)3)1)3 3 
Rescuegrass___-------- 1/3/2/3/1/3/13)3)]142 3 
Ryegrass_------------ 1}3}2;3}1138;)2)3) 142 3 
Smartweed~_..------- 3/3/3/3),3)3;3/3)2/)/ 1 1 
Sorghum, grain 3_____- 3/3/3/3)3),3)/3)3)3 13 3 
Sweetgum ____-------- T}i}2);3)72);2);2);3)1)1 2 
Tickclover (beggarlice)_| 1/2) 1]/2]/1]/2/2]3)1)]3 3 
Wheat (forage)____---- P13)2)/3}2)/3)2)3)1)8 3 
Whiteclover._..------- 113 },3}),3},2)/3)/3;3)}/1) 1) 2 
' 
*Inclndes black, blackjack, northern red, pin, post, sawtooth, 
scarlet, Shumard, southern red, water, white, and willow oaks. 


* Overcup oak only. 

7 Grain sorghum is a choice food for most birds that eat grain: 
however, it attracts blackbirds, cowbirds, sparrows, and other 
birds that are generally unwanted. Also, it rots quickly in a 
humid climate. These two factors limit its value and suitability 
as a food for wildlife. 
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maintains specific up-to-date technical guides for each im- 
portant species of wildlife and fish and for each significant 
food or cover plant. He also has specifications for estab- 
lishing and maintaining conservation practices that apply 
to various soils and surface waters in the county. 

In the following pages, the wildlife suitability groups 
of soils in this county ave described and the soils of each 
group are listed. Because of their small acreage, and the 
fact that they do not fit well in any of the groups, Bun- 
combe loamy sand, and Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, were not placed in a wildlife suitability 
group. 

WILDLIFE GROUP 1 

This group consists of deep, chiefly well-drained soils on 
uplands and stream terraces. The slopes range from 2 to 
10 percent. In most of the soils, the surface layer is loam 
to loamy sand and is 5 to 8 inches thick, but a few areas 
have a gravelly surface layer. The subsoil is clay to sandy 
clay loam and is moderately permeable. These soils are 
easily worked, and the available moisture capacity is mod- 
erately high. Because of the mild slopes, the hazard of 
erosion is only slight to moderate in most of the acreage. 

These soils oceupy about half the county, and about half 
the acreage is used for cultivated crops or pasture. The 
soils ave suited to many choice food plantings for several 
kinds of wildlife. Because of their position and slope, 
these soils are generally not suitable for flooding for duck 
fields, but the many drains provide favorable sites for 
ponds, 

The soils in this group are— 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Appling loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Braddock sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Braddock sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Dayidgon loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Habersham gravelly foamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 6 to 10 pereent slopes. 
Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Madison sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Thurmont loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Thurmont loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 2 


This group consists of deep, well-drained soils on up- 
lands where slopes are between 12 and 25 percent. The 
surface layer is loam to loamy sand and is 5 to 8 inches 
thick, The subsoil is clay to clay loam and is moderately 
permeable. Because the soils are steep, they are difficult 


to work and there is a severe hazard of erosion. The 
available moisture capacity is moderately high. 
These soils are extensive and are well distributed 


throughout the county. Most of the acreage is wooded. 
Because of the steep slopes, these soils are only marginal 
for the annual lespedezas and are generally unsuited to 
other annual plants. They are marginal also for perennial 
grasses, lespedezas, and some of the woody plants. The 


soils are suited to blackgum, wild black cherry, flowering 
dogwood, hickory, and pine trees. The many drains pro- 
vide favorable sites for ponds. 
The-soils in this group are— 

Braddock sandy losin, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Braddock sandy loam, 14 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Davidson loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Madison sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Madison sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Thurmont loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Vance loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded, 


WILDLIFE GROUP 3 


This group consists chiefly of deep, well-drained, se- 
verely eroded soils on uplands and high stream terraces. 
The slopes range from 2 to 10 percent. The surface layer 
is sandy clay loam to clay loam and is 4 to 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil is clay to clay loam and is moderately per- 
meable. These soils have a moderately high available 
moisture capacity, Soil tilth is poor. 

These soils are extensive and occur throughout the coun- 
ty. Nearly all of the acreage has been cultivated. Dew- 
berry, lespedeza, tickclover, and pine trees are suited to 
these soils. Because of the poor tilth and severe erosion, 
however, food plantings for wildlife are difficult to estab- 
lishand maintain. These soils ave only marginal for culti- 
vated crops, clover's, grasses, small grains, and most shrubs 
and hardwoods. The many dvains provide favorable sites 
for ponds. 

The soils in this group are— 

Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Braddock sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 
Cecil sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cecil sandy clay loan, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
Habersham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Madison sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Madison sandy clay loan, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Vance sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Wickham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
WILDLIFE GROUP 4 


This group consists of well-drained, severely to very 
severely eroded soils on uplands. The slopes range from 
6 to 25 percent, and the soils are gullied in places. The 
surface layer is sandy clay loam to clay and is 2 to 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is moderately permeable, but move- 
ment of water into the soils is slow. Tulth is poor, and the 
available moisture capacity is low to moderate. The haz- 
ard of erosion. is very severe. 

These soils are extensive and occur throughout the coun- 
ty. Most of the acreage has been cultivated, but much of 
it is reverting to pine. Because of the severe erosion and 
the moderate to steep slopes, vegetation is difficult to estab- 
lish and maintain. None of the plants used as food by 
wildlife ave well suited. The lespedezas, tickclover, and 
pine trees can be grown, but the soils are only marginal for 
these plants. | 
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The soils in this group are— 


Appling-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Braddock sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 
Cecil-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Cecil-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Cecil sandy clay loum, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cecil sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Gullied land. 
Lloyd-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Lloyd-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Madison-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Madison sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent: slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Madison-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
Madison sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 
WILDLIFE GROUP 5 


This group consists of moderately well drained soils on 
uplands. The slopes range from 2 to 10 percent. The 
surface layer is sandy loam and is 5 to 8inches thick. ‘The 
subsoil is compact, dense clay that restricts the movement 
of water. These soils are easily worked, but they have low 
available moisture capacity. The hazard of erosion is 
moderate to moderately severe. These soils are suitable 
for planting to choice foods for several kinds of wildlife. 

The soils in this group are 


Vance loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, 
Vance loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 6 


This group consists of well-drained soils of the uplands, 
The soils are eroded and are moderately shallow to bed- 
rock. The slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. The’sur- 
face layer is clay loam and is 4 to 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is clay loam to clay and is moderately to slowly 
permeable. The available moisture capacity islow. The 
range of moisture content within which these soils can 
be worked is narrow. The hazard of further erosion is 
severe. ‘These soils are marginal or are poorly suited to 
most of the choice food plantings for wildlife. 

The soils in this group are— 

Musella clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 7 

This group consists of somewhat excessively dramed 
soils that, have only weak development of a profile. The 
soils are on uplands and have slopes of 2 to 10 percent. 
The surface layer is loamy coarse sand or coarse sandy 
loam, and is 5 to 10 inches thick. Depth to bedrock ranges 
from a few inches to several feet. These soils are easily 
worked, but their available moisture capacity is low. 

Beeause of the low available moisture capacity and the 
shallow root zone, these soils ave marginal or are poorly 
suited to most of the food plants required by wildlife. 
The hazard of erosion is severe if these soils are cultivated. 
The soils are better suited to pines and flowering dogwood 
than to other food plants for wildlife. Because they are 
shallow over bedrock, these soils are poorly suited as sites 
for ponds. 

The soils in this group are— 


Louisa course sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Louisburg loamy cogrse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 pereent slopes. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 8 
This group consists chiefly of cobbly or stony soils that 
have only weak development of a profile. The slopes 
range from 4 to 60 percent. The soils generally have a 
shallow rooting zone and low available moisture capacity. 
These soils are extensive near Pine Mountain, and they 
are in small areas in other parts of the county. Nearly 
all of the acreage is wooded. Because of the cobbles, 
stones, steep slopes, and low available moisture capacity, 
the soils are not suited to cultivated crops. Only a few 
of the choice wildlife food plants, such as the hickories 
and oaks, are suited. Because the soils are shallow over 
bedrock and are cobbly or stony, they are poorly suited 
as sites for ponds, Permanent streams or springs are 
scarce in some areas. 
The soils in this group are— 
Cobbly and gravelly land, sloping. 
Cobbly and gravelly land, strongly sloping. 
Cobbly and gravelly land, steep. 
Lonisa coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Louisa coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Louisburg stony loamy conrse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 


Musella and Wilkes stony soils, 15 to 40 percent slopes, eroded. 
Rock land. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 9 

This group consists of deep, well drained or moderately 
well drained Jand types around the heads of drainage- 
ways or on first bottoms along creeks. The areas on first 
bottoms are flooded for short periods, at intervals ranging 
from a few months to several years. The floodwaters 
usually remain Jess than 2 days. The surface layer is 
loamy sand to sandy loam and is 5 to 10 inches thick. 
Beneath the surface Jayer, the material is variable, but 
loamy sand predominates. These soils are easily worked. 
They have high available moisture capacity and ave suited 
to anumber of kinds of plants. 

Small areas of these land types are scattered through- 
out the county, and many areas are used for cultivated 
crops or pasture. Most of the choice food plants tor wild- 
life ave suited. Most areas can be flooded tor duck fields. 
Favorable sites for ponds are commen on Alluvial land. 

The land types in this group are— 


Alluvial land, 
Local alluvial land. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 10 


This group consists of deep, chiefly somewhat poorly 
drained soils on first bottoms, avound the heads of drains, 
or on low slopes. The surface layer ranges from silt loam 
to loamy coarse sand and is 5 to 8 inches thick. Beneath 
the surface layer, the texture is variable. The areas of first 
bottoms are flooded for periods of 1 to 5 days almost 
every year. If adequately drained, these soils ave easily 
worked. The available moisture capacity is moderate to 
high. : 

These soils are moderately extensive, and much of the 
acreage is either wooded or idle. Because of the poor 
drainage, the high water table, and flooding, these soils 
are suited to only a few of the choice food plants for 
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wildlife. Browntopmillet, whiteclover, tall fescue, Jap- 
anese millet, and smartweed are suited. Many areas can 
be flooded for duck fields. Water can be impounded on 
these soils, or ponds can be dug. 
The soils in this group are— 

Alluvial land, moderately wet. 

Augusta sandy loam. 

Chewacla silt loam. 

Colfax loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Colfax sandy loum, overwash, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 11 


Tn this group are poorly drained soils on first bottoms, 
on very low stream terraces, or in depressions on the low 
uplands. The surface layer ranges from loamy sand to 
silty clay loam and is 4 to 10 inches thick. Beneath the 
surface Inyer is gray material that ranges from loamy 
sand to silty clay and clay in texture. Because of the 
high water table, the root zone of these soils is shallow. 
The areas on first bottoms are flooded for periods of a 
few days to several weeks every year. These soils are 
difficult to work. 

The poor drainage, high water table, and flooding of 
these soils limit their production of choice food plants 
to Japanese millet and smartweed for ducks and to woody 
plants for beaver. Most areas can be flooded for duck 
fields. There are many dams built by beaver. Water can 
be impounded or ponds can be dug. 

The soils in this group are— 

Alluvial land, wet. 
Roanoke silt loam. 


Wehadkee silty clay loam. 
Worsham coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Engineering Properties of Soils ° 


Soil engineering is an important phase of engineering 
practice. It is, in a broad sense, a subdivision of struc- 
tural engineering, because it deals either with soils as 
foundation material upon which structures rest or with 
soils as structural material. Soils ave natural materials 
that occur in great variety over the earth, and their engi- 
neering properties may vary widely within the relatively 
small confines of a single project. Generally speaking, 
soils must be used in the locality and condition in which 
they are found. <A large part of soil engineering practice 
consists of locating the various soils, determining their 
engineering properties, correlating those properties with 
the job requirements, and selecting the best soil materia] 
for the job. 

This soil survey report contains information about the 
soils that will be helpful to engineers. Special emphasis 
has been placed on engineering properties of the soils as 
they relate to construction of irrigation systems, farm 
ponds, terraces, waterways, and other structures to con- 
serve soil and water. 

The information in this report can be used to— 


1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing sites for industrial, busi- 
ness, residential, and recreational purposes. 


*D. L. Payye, agricultural engineer, Soil Conservation Service, 
assisted in the preparation of this section. 


2, Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that wil] aid in selecting the best loca- 
tions for highways, pipelines, airports, and tele- 
phone lines. 

8. Locate sources of material for use in construction. 

4. Make preliminary evaluations of the relation of 
pavement performance to types of soil and there- 
by develop information useful in designing future 
roads and maintaining established pavements. 

5. Supplement information from other maps, re- 
ports, and aerial photographs for the purpose of 
making maps and reports that can be used readily 
by engineers. 


Engineers of the Soil Conservation Service collaborated 
with soil scientists in preparing this chapter. It is in- 
tended to combine their knowledge of the soils with infor- 
mation obtained from laboratory tests and field experience 
so that soil conditions can be interpreted appropriately for 
engineers in the county. 

The soil maps included in this report and the correspond- 
ing interpretations are necessarily generalized. To try 
to present afZ soil conditions and their related properties 
would make the report unwieldy and would reduce is 
value. /é is not intended that the information in thas vre- 
port will be adequate, without further tests ond sumpling, 
for the design and construction of specific engineering 
jobs. On many construction sites major soil variations 
occur within the depth and extent of the proposed excava- 
tion. Information. in this report can best be used to plan. 
detailed soil investigations of the construction site. 

This section contains three tables. Table 14 gives a 
brief description of the soils and their estimated physical 
properties; table 15 gives estimates of the suitability of 
the soils for construction and conservation engineering; 
and table 16 gives test data for representative soil 
profiles from Meriwether County. The engineering inter- 
pretations made in this section are based on the results of 
tests shown in table 16. The properties of all the soils 
in. the county were estimated directly or by interpolation 
or extrapolation based on the text data, 

Tn addition to the information given in this section, other 
information valuable to engineers is included in the text. 
The reader should refer to the brief section on “Tow Soils 
are Mapped and Classified,” and to the section “Descrip- 
tion of the Soils.’ The main part of the report contains 
terminology that is applicable to soils used for agriculture, 
but this same terminology can be valuable in engineering 
use if it is clearly understood. The meaning of such terms 
as “silt,” “parent material,” and “soil structure” can be 
found in the Glossary at the back of the report. 


Engineering classification systems 


The United States Department of Agriculture system 
of classifying soil texture is used by agricultural scientists. 
In this system, classes of soil texture are based on different 
combinations of sand. (2.0 to 0.05 millimeters in diameter), 
silt (0.05 to 0.002 millimeter in diameter), and clay (less 
than, 0,002 millimeter in diameter). The classes in order 
of increasing proportions of fine particles are sand, loamy 
sind, sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, 
alay loam, silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 
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60 
Tasur 14.—/nginecring descriptions of the 
Depth | Depth Depth 
Map Soil name! to high to Brief site and soil description from 
symbol water | bedrock surface 
table 
Feet Feet Inches 

Alm Alluvial land. 2 10+] Moderately well drained to poorly drained, mixed alluvial 0-36+ 

Alp Alluvial land, moderately wet. 1 10+ material composed mainly of sandy loam or loamy 

Avp Alluvial land, wet. 0 10+ sand; these soils of first bottoms are flooded each year; 
they have slopes of 0 to 2 percent. 

AkB Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 3 15+] Moderately well drained soil on low stream terraces; the 0-8 

percent slopes. uppermost 6 to 10 inches is fine sandy loam and over- 
lies about 3 feet of mottled, friable sandy clay loam. 8-40 
40-46 -- 
ApB Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent 20 3-6 | Well-drained soils on uplands; the uppermost 6 to 12 0-11 
slopes. inches of loamy sand or 4 to 6 inches of sandy clay | 11-50 
ApB2 Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent loam overlies 2 to 3 feet of mottled, strong-brown, fri- 
slopes, eroded. able sandy clay to clay; beneath this is weathered re- | 50-64-- 
ApC2 Appling loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent siduum from granite, gneiss, and schist. 
slopes, eroded. 
AnC3 Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 
AnD3 Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Anc4 Appling-Gullied Jand complex, 6 to 
10 percent slopes. 

Afs Augusta sandy loam. 1 10+ | Somewhat poorly drained soil ov low stream terraces; the 0-7 
uppermost 5 to 10 inches of sandy loam overlies 2 to 3 7-30 
feet of mottled, friable sandy clay loam; beneath this is 
2 to 10 feet of variable alluvium; the slopes are be- | 30-50-+ 
tween 0 and 2 percent. 

BcB2 Braddock sandy loam, ? to 6 percent 20 10+ | Well-drained soils in old colluvium from Pine Mountain; 0-10 

slopes, eroded. the uppermost 6 to 12 inches of sandy loam to sandy | 10-46 

BcC2 Braddock sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent clay loam overlies 2 to 5 feet of red, friable to firm clay 

sloves, eroded. to clay loam; beneath this is 2 to 10 feet of weathered | 46-60 
BcD2 Braddock sandy loam, 10 to 15 per- residuum from schist and gneiss. 
cent slopes, eroded. 
BcE2 Braddock sandy loam, 15 to 25 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 
BdC3 Braddock sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 
BdD3 Braddock sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Bfs Buncombe loamy sand. 5 20+) Somewhat excessively drained soil on flood plains along 0-48-+ 
the larger streams; the texture is loamy sand to a 
depth of more than 4 feet; the slopes are between 0 and 
4 percent. 

CYB Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 20 10+] Well-drained soils on uplands; the uppermost 5 to 10 0-6 

slopes. inches of sandy loam or 4 to 6 inches of sandy clay 6-37 

CYB2 Ceeil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent loam overlies 2 to 4 feet of red, firm clay to clay loam; 

slopes, eroded. beneath this is 2 to 10 feet of weathered residuum from | 37—50-+ 
CYC Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent gneiss, schist, and granite. 
slopes. 
CYC2 Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
cYD2 Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
CZB3 Ceeil sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
CZC3 Cecil sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
CZD3 Cecil sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, severcly eroded. 
CZE3 Ceeil sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 per- 


cent slopes, severely eroded. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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sotls and their estimated physical properties 


Classification Percentage passing sieve— we 
Avail- 
Perme- Structure able Reaction | Shrink-swell 
Dominant No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200 ability water potential 
USDA Unified AASHO (4.7 (2.0 (0.074 capacity 
texture mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Finches Enches per 
per hour inch of depth) pL value 
Loamy sand SM_.__-.-- AP Poa aes 95-100 | 95-100 20-30 2. 5-5. 0 Single grain . 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
to sandy to gran- 
loam. ular. 
Fine sandy 8M... A-2 or A-4_} 95-100 | 95-100 30-50 0. 8-2. 5 Granular __ -12 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
loam. 
Sandy clay SC, CL...) A-4 or A-6_| 95-100 | 95-100 | 40-60 | 0.2-0.8 | Subangular .13 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate. 
loam, blocky. 
Clay send eee a CL, CH_...| A-6 or A-7_| 95-100 | 95-100 | 60-80 | 0. 05-0.2 | Massive__-_- .13 | 4. 5-5.0 | Moderate to 
high, 
Loamy sand__.| SM__.--_-- AA 2. esos 90-100 | 80-95 20-30 | 2. 5-5 Granular ___ .12 | 5, 1-5.5 ) Low. 
Clay or sandy | MH -_--- AH Tseeeuns 95-100 | 90-100 55-75 | 0, 2-0.8 | Subangular .13 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate. 
clay. blocky. 
Sandy clay SM, ML_w.| A-4d___ 2. 95-100 | 95-100 40-60 0. 2-0. 8 Massive__-- . 18 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate. 
loam to 
sandy loam. 
Sandy loam___| SM-___..--- A-4.22-- 3 - 95-100 | 95-100 35-50 2. 5-5 Granular_ _- 13 | 45-5. 0 | Low. 
Silty clay Mibc2e oc cee A-4.000--22 95-100 | 95-100 50-75 0. 8-2, 5 Subangular .14 | 4, 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
lonm, blocky. 
Sandy clay | ML, CL_._-| A-4 or A-6_{ 95-100 | 95-100 60-80 0. 8-2. 5 Massive__-- .14 | 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
loam. 
Sandy loam__-| 5M, SC_..-} A-2 or A-4_| 90-100 | 80-95 30-50 | 2.5-5.0 | Granular. _- .13 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
Clay to clay CL, MH_-_-| A-7 or A-6_] 95-100 | 90-100 | 55-75 | 0.82.5 | Subangular .13 |) 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate to 
loam. ; blocky. high, 
Sandy loam to | SM, ML._.| A-4 or A-6.| 90-100 | 85-95 40-70 | 0.8-2.5 | Massive_._- .13 | 5. 1-5.5 | Moderate. 
sandy clay 
loam, 
Loamy sand..-| SM-___-..-. A-2_ o.oo 100 | 95-100 20-35 2. 5-10 Granular_ -- . 07) 5. 1-5.5 | Low. 
Sandy loam___| SM__..---- A-4________| 90-100 | 80-95 35-50 2. 5-5 Granular _-__ .13 | 51-5, 5 | Low. 
Clay to clay CL, MH.._} A-7 or A-6_] 95-100 | 90-100 55-75 0. 8-2. 5 Subangular . 13 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate to 
loam. blocky. high. 
Clay loam__-__- Clits tnt ta es A-6___----- 95-100 ; 90-100 | 50-70 | 0.8-2.5 | Subangular .13 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate. 
blocky. 
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Taste 14.—Engineering descriptions of the soils 
Depth | Depth Depth 
Map Soil name! to high to Brief site and soil description from 
symbol water | bedrock surface 
table 
Feet Feet Inches 
cZzC4 Cecil-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 
percent slopes. 
CZD4 Cecil-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 

Cs| Chewacla silt loam. 1 10-++} Somewhat poorly drained soil or first bottoms; the upper- | 0-5 
most 4 to 8 inches of silt loam overlies about 2 feet of 5-30 
very friable sandy loam; beneath this is variable allu- 
vium; the slopes are between 0 and 2 percent. 

30-52 -+ 

CeC Cobbly and gravelly land, sloping. 20 2 Somewhat excessively drained soils on Pine Mountain; 0-26-+- 

CgD Cobbly and gravelly land, strongly the uppermost 2 to 3 feet of soil material is 80 to 70 per- 

sloping. cent cobblestones and pebbles; beneath this is partly 

CoE Cobbly and gravelly land, stecp. weathered sandstone. 

CpB Colfax sandy loam, overwash, 2 to 6 1 6-+| Somewhat poorly drained soils around the heads of draws 0-15 

percent slopes.. or on lower slopes; the uppermost 6 to 15 inches of 

CIB Colfax loumy coarse sand, 2 to 6 sandy loam or loamy sand overlies about 2 feet of friable, 

percent slopes. mottled sandy clay loam; beneath this is weathered | 15-38 

CIC Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 residuum from granite and gneiss. 

percent slopes. 38-42-+- 
CIC2 Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded. 
DgB2 Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 20 10+] Well-drained soils on uplands; the uppermost.5 to 10 inches 0-6 
eroded. of loam or clay loam overlies 3 to 6 feet of dark-red firm 6-60 
DgC2 Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent clay; beneath this is 2 to 10 feet of residuum from diorite 
slopes, eroded. and hornblende. 60-72-+ 
DgE2 Davidson loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
DhB3 Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
DhC3 Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
DhD3 Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
HDB Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 20 2-6 Well-drained soils on Pine Mountain; the uppermost 5 to 0-11 
2 to G6 percent slopes. 12 inches of loamy sand or sandy clay loam overlies 18 
HDC Habersham gravelly loamy sand, to 36 inches of friable, red clay loam to clay; beneath | 11-34 
6 to 10 percent slopes. this is 1 to 3 feet of highly weathered sandstone. 
HDD Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 34-40 + 
10 to 15 percent slopes. 
HCC3 Habersham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent stopes, severely croded. 
IbB2 Tredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 1 6 Moderately well drained soil on uplands; the uppermost 0-9 
slopes, eroded. 5 to 9 inches of sandy loam overlies about I foot of 
extremely heavy and plastic clay; beneath this is 9-20 
residuum from diorite and hornblende gneiss; the 
slopes are between 2 and 6 percent, and this soil is | 20-364 
eroded. 

LdB2 Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 20 10+} Well-drained soils on uplands; the uppermost 4 to 8 | 0-5 

slopes, eroded. : inches of sandy loam to clay loam overlies 3 to 4 feet 

LdC2 Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent of friable clay; beneath this is 2 to 6 feet of residuum 5-44 

slopes, eroded. from diorite, hornblende, gneiss, and schist. 

LdD2 Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 44-50-+- 

percent slopes, eroded. 

LeB3 Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, severely eroded. 
LeC3 Llovd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 


slopes, severely eroded. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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and their estimated physical properties—Continued 


Classification 


Percentage passing sieve— 


725-013-—64 


5 


Dominant 
USDA Unified AASHO 
texture 
Silt loam_..__- ML22-25% A-4__ 0-22. 
Sandy loam to | SM, SC, A-4 or A-6_ 
sandy clay CL, 
loam. 
Clayscs. 32s CL, CH____| A-6 or A-7_ 
| Cobbly and GW, GM___| A-1_____.- 
gravelly 
loamy sand. 
Sandy loam to | SM___-_.-- A-2 or A-4. 
loamy 
coarse sand. 
Sandy clay CL, ML____| A~4 or A-6. 
loam. 
Sandy loam to | SM, ML.__| A-4.-_---- 
sandy clay 
loam. 
Loam___-_---- ML, CL____} A-4 or A-6 
Clay to silty MH, CH...) A-7.__---- 
clay. 
Silty clay loam | SC, CL..-.} A-6 or A-7_ 
to sandy 
clay loam. 
Gravelly SM_u------ A-l or A-2. 
loamy sand. 
Clay loam__..-| MUL, Cl_..-| A-4 or A-6_ 
1 Sandy loam__.| ML__..-___ A-4__ 00. 
Sandy loam_._| SM____-._- A-4__0 
CIAY 22 coches CH i228 hoc|\ AKT cessed 
Sandy clay CH, MH.._| A-7_______- 
loam to 
clay. 
Sandy louam._.| SM, SC_...| A-4 or A-2_ 
Clay to sandy | MH, MI, A-4 or A-7_ 
clay loam. CL. 
Silty clay ML, SM.-..| A-4 or A-7_ 
loam to 
loam. 


No. 4 
(4.7 
mim.) 


95-100 
95-100 


95-100 


30-50 


95-100 


95-100 
95-100 


95-100 
95-100 


95-100 


55-75 
95-100 
95-100 


95~100 
95-100 
95-100 


85-100 
95-100 
95-100 


No. 10 
(2.0 
mm.) 


95-100 
95-100 


95-100 


20-35 


90-100 


90-100 
90-100 


90-100 
95-100 


95-100 


50-70 
85-95 
90-100 


85-100 
90-100 
90-100 


75-95 
95-100 
95-100 


No. 200 
(0.074 
mim.) 


55-80 
40-70 


60-90 


2-15 


20-40 


50-75 


40-60 


50-70 
60-80 


40-70 


15-30 
70-80 
60-80 


30-50 
60-80 
40-70 
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Avail- 
Perme- Structure able Reaction 
ability water 
capacity 
Inches Inches per 
per hour inch of depih| pli ralue 

0. 8-2. 5 Granular. -- 13 | 5. 1-5. 5 

0, 8-2. 5 Granular to 14 | 5, 1-5.5 
blocky. 

0: 2-0. 8 Subangular 13 | 5. 1-5. 5 
blocky. 

5-10 Granular __. 04 | 5. 1-5. 5 

2. 5-5 Granular. -- 11} 4.5-5.0 

0. 2-0. 8 Subangular 218 | 4. 5-5. 0 
blocky. 

0, 8-2. 5 Massive__-~ 11 | 4. 5-5. 0 

0, 8-2. 5 Granular _ _- .1 | 51-55 

0, 2-2. 5 Subangular oh | 8.4808 
blocky. 

0, 2-2.5 | Massive... -1 7; 5. 1-5.5 

5-10 | Granular __- wt | 5. 1-5.5 

0. 8-2. 5 Subangular .12 | 5. 1-5. 5 
blocky. 

0, 8-2. 5 Massive____ 12 | 6. 1-5. 5 

0. 2-0. 8 Granular ___ 12 | 5. 6-6.0 

(2) Angular 12 | 4. 5-6. 0 
blocky. 

0, 05-0, 2 Massive__-. 12 | 4.5-5. 0 
0. 8-2. 5 Granular ___ V1] 51-55 
0. 2-0.8 | Subangular 212 | 5. 1-5.5 

blocky. 
0. 2-2. 5 Subangular 212 | 5.1-5. 5 
blocky. 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 
Low to 
moderate, 


Moderate to 
high, 


Low. 


Low. 


Moderate. 
Low to 

moderate. 
Moderate. 
High. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Modcrate. 


Low. 
Very high. 
High. 


Low to 
moderate. 

Moderate 
to high. 

Moderate 
to high. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 


15 


Tanin 14.—Hngineering descriptions of the soils 


Depth | Depth Depth 
Map Soil name! to high to Brief site and soil description from 
symbol water | bedrock surface 
table 
Feet Feet Inches 
LeD3 Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
LeE3 Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
LeC4 Lloyd-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 
percent slopes. 
LeD4 Lloyd-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 
Lem Locat alluvial land. 5 15+] Well drained to moderately well drained soil in slight de- 0-24.-+ 
pressions or around the heads of draws; the uppermost 
2 feet of sandy loam overlies 2 to 4 feet of sandy loam 
to sandy clay loam; the slopes arc between 0 and 2 
percent. 
LEC Louisa coarse sundy loam, 6 to 10 20 10-++| Somewhat excessively drained soils on uplands; the up- 0-10 
percent slopes. permost 4. to 12 inches of sandy loam overlics 1 to 10 
LED Louisa coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 feet of residuum from mica schist. 10-36 -+ 
percent slopes. 
LEE Louisa coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes. 
LCB Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 2 to 20 1 Somewhat excessively drained soils on uplands; the up- 0-6 
6 percent slopes. permost 3 to 10 inches of loamy sand overlies 0 to 20 
inches of weathered granite; beneath this is hard 
granitic rock. 
LCC Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 6 to 6-32 
10 percent slopes. 
LCD Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 10 to 
15 percent slopes. 324+ 
LDC Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 
6 to 10 percent slopes. 
LDD Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 
1Q to 15 percent slopes. 
LDE Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 
15 to 25 pereent slopes. 
MgB2 Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 20 10+-} Well-drained soils on uplands; the uppermost 4 to Sinches | 0-6 
slopes, eroded. of sandy loam or sandy clay loam overlies 18 to 36 | 6-38 
MgC2 Madison sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent inches of friable clay loam; beneath this is 2 to 10 feet 
slopes, croded. of residuum from mica schist. 38-48 + 
MgbD2 Madison sandy loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 
MgE2 Madison sandy loam, 15 to 25 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 
MIB3 Madison sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, severely croded. 
MIC3 Madison sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 
MID3 Madison sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, severcly eroded. 
MIE3 Madison sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 
MIC4 Madison-Gullied land complex, 6 to 
10 percent slopes. 
MID4 Madison-Gullied land complex, 10 to 
15 percent slopes. 
MvC3 Musella clay loain, 2 to 10 percent 20 1-2 Well-drained soils on uplands; the uppermost 12 to 20 0-5 
slopes, scvercly croded. inches of friable clay loam overlies 0 to 20 inches of 
MvD2 Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent weathered diorite that has a texture of clay loam; some | 5-16 
slopes, eroded. areas are stony. 
MvD3 Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 pereent 16-28 -+ 
slopes, severely croded. 
MEF2 Musella and Wilkes stony soils, 15 to 
40 percent slopes, eroded. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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and their estimated physical properties—Continued 


Classification Percentage passing sieve— 
io Avail- 
Perme- Structure able Reaction | Shrink-swell 
Dominant No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200 ability water potential 
USDA Unified AASHO (4.7 (2.0 (0.074 capacity 
texture mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Inches Tnehes per 
per hour inch of depth) pH value 
Sandy loam._.| SM, SC____| A-2 or A-4_] 95-100 } 90-100 | 20-40 | 2. 5-5.0 Single grain .15 | 5.1-5.5 | Low. 
to 
granular. 

Coarse sandy SM, SC_._-) A-2 or A-4.} 90-100 | 75-95 25-40 2. 5-5. 0 Granular. __ »1 §. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
loam. 

Loamy coarse | SM, ML_..| A-4___.___- 95-100 | 85-100 40-60 2. 5-5. 0 Massive_--- ad 5. 1-5. 5 | Low to 
sand to moderate. 
sandy clay 
loam, 

Loamy coarse | SM__..___- Ar incccuse 90-100 | 85-100 15-30 2. 5-5. 0 Granular__- wl 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
sand. 

Loany coarse | SM__..___- A-2 or A-4_) 90-100 | 85-100 25-45 2. 5-5. 0 Granular to wl 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
sand to massive. 
sandy loam, 

Unweathered 
granite. 

Sandy loam___-| SM, SC__..] A-2 or A-4_| 90-100 | 85-100 25-50 2. 5-5. 0 Granular. __ 13 | 5.1-5.5 | Low. 

Clay loam.___- CL, MH_-_-_| A-7 or A-6_| 95-100 | 90-100 60-70 0. 8-2. 5 Subangular .13 | 5.1-5.5 | Moderate. 

blocky. 

Loamy sand to | §M, SC, Cl} A-4 or A~6 | 95-100 | 83-100 35-55 2. 6-5. 0 Massive____ -11 |] 5.1-5.5 | Low. 
sandy clay 
loam, 

Clay loam___.- ML, CL___-} A-6____._.- 90-100 | 85-05 50-65 0. 8-2. 5 Subangular 11] 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate. 

blocky. 

Clay loam_____ MT os euans AT. cere 75-100 | 75-100 50-85 0. 2-2. 5 Subangular . 12) 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate to 

blocky. high. 

Clay loam _____ ML, CL_.._| A-5 or A-7 | 85-100 | 85-100 55-70 0. 8-2. 5 Massive---- .13 | 5, 1-5. 5 | Moderate. 

1 
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SERIES 


1961, NO, 15 


Tanta 14.—Hngineering descriptions of the sotis 


Map 
symbol 


Ron 


TkB 


Soi] name! 


Brief site and soil description 


Roanoke silt loam. 


Thurmont loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

Thurmont loamy sand, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes. 

Thurmont loamy sand, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes. 


Vance loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, croded. 

Vance loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 
pereent slopes, eroded. 

Vance loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Vance sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded, 


Wehadkee silty clay loam. 


Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Wickham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Worsham coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. 


Depth | Depth 
to high to 
water | bedrock 
table 
Feet Feet 
10-++ 
20 6+ 
20 5 
0 15+ 
20 10-++ 
0 5 


1 Gullied land and Rock land are not rated. 
29.05 or less. 


Poorly drained soil on low stream terraces; the upper- 
most 7 to 14 inches of silt loam to sandy loam overlies 
1 to 3 feet of gray, wet, extremely firm clay; beneath 
this is variable alluvium; the slopes are between 0 and 2 
percent. 


Well-drained soils in old colluvium from Pine Mountain; 
the uppermost 4 to 9 inches of loamy sand overlies 
18 to 36 inches of friable clay loam; beneath this is a 
gravelly layer. 


Moderately well drained soils on uplands; the upper- 
most 4 to 7 inches of loamy sand or sandy clay loam 
overlics 1 to 3 feet of plastic, very firm clay; beneath 
this is 1 to 3 feet of residuum from granite, geniss, and 
schist. 


Poorly drained soil on first bottoms; the uppermost 3 feet 
of gray silty clay loam is wet; it overlies variable 
alluvium; the slopes are between 0 and 2 pereent. 


Well-drained soils on high stream terraces; the uppermost 
5 to 8 inches of sandy loam or sandy clay loam overlies 
2 to 5 fect of red, firm elay to clay loam; beneath this is 
water-rounded gravel or residuum from schist. 


Poorly drained soil in upland depressions; the uppermost 
4 to 8 inches of sandy loam overlies 15 to 36 inches of 
gray, extremely firm clay that is commonly wet; be- 
neath this is residuum from gneiss and granite; the 
slopes are between 2 and 6 percent. 


Depth 
from 
surface 


Inches 


0-10 
10-30 
30-41 + 

0-6 

6-29 
29-33 -- 


0-6 
6-26 
26-60 + 


0- 7 
7-37 + 
0-6 
6-43 
43-48-+ 


0-7 
7-28 
28-36 + 


Tarte 15.—/nterpretation of engineering 


Soil series and map symbols! 


Alluvial land (Alm, Alp, Avp)-- 


Altavista (Ak8) 


Suitability of soil material as source of — 


Features affecting 


Topsoil 


Surface layer 
good. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Good_.-.--- 


Sand ? 


the location of 
highways 
Road fill 


Fair to good _ 


Fair to good___._- High water table; 


Features affecting 
soil for conservation 
work with— 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Variable seepage 


Surface layer 
fair. 


Good; fair below 


subject to 
flooding. 


High strength and 
a depth of 3 to and stability. 


4 feet. 


ancl permea- 
bility. 


Moderate per- 
meability; slow 
seepage. 


MERIWETHER COUNTY, GEORGIA 


and their estimated physical properties—Continued 


Classification Percentage passing sieve— 
i Avail- 
Perme- Structure able | Reaction | Shrink-swell 
Dominant No. 4 {| No. 10 | No. 200 ability water potential 
USDA Unified AASHO (4.7 (2.0 (0.074. capacity 
texture mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Fnches Taches per 
per hour inch of depth) pF value 
Silty loam to ML, CL____) A-4.------- 95-100 | 90-100 | 40-65 0. 2-0. 8 | Granular _. 0.13 | 5.1-5.5 | Low. 
sandy loam, 
Clay to sandy | Cl, CH__._| A-6 or A-7_] 95-100 | 95-100 | 80-95 0. 05-0. 2 | Subangular . 13 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate to 
clay. blocky. high. 
Sandy clay 8C, CL__._| A-4 or A-6.| 95-100 | 85-95 40-70 0. 2-0. 8 | Subangular 12 | 5.1-5.5 | Moderate. 
loam. blocky. 
Loamy sand__-| SM____-.-- A-2 or A~4_| 80-95 | 70-85 | 25-40 2. 5-5 Granular___ -12 | 5. 1-5.5 | Low. 
Clay loam___-- ML___.---- ASbuccssccs 95-100 | 90-95 50-75 0. 8-2. 5 | Subangular 13 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Low to 
blocky, moderate, 
Gravelly clay..| MD ______-- A-4, A-5 87-100 | 87-97 | 50-75 0. 8-2.5 | Massive____ 13 | 5. 1-5.5 | Low to 
or A-7 moderate. 
Loamy coarse | SM___.._.- A-2___.-.-.] 85-95 75-90 15-35 2. 5-5 Granular. __ 12} 4.5-5.0 | Low. 
san 
Clay..-.-..2-- CL, CH__.-| A-7_._._.-- 90-100 | 85-95 | 60-80 . 05-0. 2 | Blocky____- 13] 4.5-5.0 | Moderate to 
high. 
Sandy clay SC, CL____] A-4 or A-6_| 95-100 | 90-100 | 40-60 0. 2-0. 8 | Massive____ 11 | 4.5-5.0 | Low to 
loam, moderate. 
Silty clay CL, CH._--| A-6 or A-7_| 95-100 | 95-100 | 80-100 0. 2-0.8 | Massive____ .12) 4. 5+5.0 Moderate to 
loam, high. 
Silty clay CL, CH____]| A-6 or A-7_| 95-100 | 90-100 | 70-95 0. 05-0. 2 | Massive___- 12 | 4.5-5.0 ) Moderate to 
loam, high. 
Fine sandy SM, SC___-]} A-4....0-- 90-100 | 85-95 35-50 2, 5-5 Granular__. 13 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Low to 
loam. moderate. 
Clay loam___..| CL, MH___| A-7___-._-- 95-100 | 90-100 | 55-75 0. 8-2. 5 | Subangular 13 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate to 
blocky. high. 
Gravelly clay._| GM, GC___] A-2__.__-- 65-90 | 50-70 20-35 0, 8-2. 5 | Massive__-- Jl 5. 1-5. 5 | Low to 
moderate. 
Coarse sandy SM__------ | Cy ee 90-100 | 85-95 20-35 2. 5-5 Granular. Ji 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
loam, 
Chives seeeee oe CL, CH_.--| A-6 or A-7_| 90-100 | 80-95 50-80 0. 05-0, 2 | Subangular 11) 5.1-5.5 | Moderate to 
blocky. high. 
Sandy clay Chiseteiuc! A-4 or A-6_| 90-100 | 85-100 50-70 0. 05-0. 2 | Massive____ -11 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate. 
loam. 


properties of the soils 


Features affecting soil for conservation work with—Continued 


Farm ponds—Continued 


Embankment 


Variable permeability; 
high strength and 


stability. 


Moderate strength and 


Not needed 


stability; impervious 
when compacted. 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Moderate to rapid 
permeability; 


outlets not 
available in all 
places. 


Irrigation 


Terraces and Waterways 


diversions 


Features affecting 
suitability for sewage 
disposal field 


Soils are level; intake 
rate, permeability, 
and available mois- 
ture capacity are 
moderate to high. 


Intake rate, permea- 
bility, and available 
moisture capacity 
are moderate to 
high. 


Not needed_..-..- Not needed_._._ 


Moderately 
erodible. 


Moderately 
erodible. 


High water table; 
subject to 
flooding. 


Moderate permea- 
bility; moderately 


high water table 
in wettest seasons, 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 


15 


Tarru 15.—/nterpretation of engineering 


Suitability of soil material as source of — 


Topsoil 


Sand ? 


Road fill 


Features affecting 
the location of 
highways 


Features affecting 
soil for conservation 
work with— 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir aren 


Appling (ApB, ApB2, ApC2, 


AnC3, AnD3, AnC4). 


Augusta (Afs)_.-------------- 


Braddock (BcB2, BcC2, Bc D2, 
BcE2, BdC3, BdD3). 


Buncombe (Bfs)____..-.------ 


Cecil (CYB, CYB2, CYC, CYC2, 
CYD2, CZB3, CZC3, CZD3, 
CZE3, CZC4, CZD4). 


Chewacla (Csl)_.------------- 


Cobbly and gravelly land 


(CgC, CgE, CgD). 


Colfax (CIB, CIC, CIC2, CpB) -- 


Davidson (DgB2, DgC2, DgE2, 
DhB3, DhC3, DhD3). 


Habersham (HDB, 
HOD, HCC3). 


HDC, 


Tredell (IbB2)_..-_.---.------ 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Surface layer good 
if the soil is not 
severely eroded. 


Surface layer fair_- 


Surface layer good 
if the soil is not 
severely eroded. 


(orale [4 Sameer ete eee 


Surface layer good 
if the soil is not 
severely erocled. 


Poor because of 
cobblestones 
and gravel. 


Surface layer good, 
“but moderately 
high water 
table. 


Surface layer poor- 


Surface layer fair 
to good because 
of gravel; poor 
if severely 
eroded, 


Surface layer good 
if the soil is not 
severely eroded. 


Surface layer fair 
if the soil is not 
severely eroded. 


Poor; variable 
texture. 


Good___---------- 


Surface layer fair. 


Unsuitable; fine- 
textured mate- 
tial. 


Surface layer good 
if the soil is not 
severely eroded. 


Unsuitable; sticky, 
plastic subsoil. 


Good; fair below 
a depth of | 
foot. 


Good; gentle slopes 
needed; casily 
eroded. 


Fair to good to a 
depth of about 3 
feet; poor below 
that depth. 


Good? teies2ecees 


FADS se euewececode 


Fair; high shrink- 
swell and plas- 
ticity. 


Good, but soils 
are shallow to 
bedrock where 
severely eroded. 


Unsuitable; high 
shrink-swell and 
plasticity. 


High strength 
and stability. 
Shallow to bed- 
rock in places. 


High water table__ 


High strength 
and stability. 


High strength and 
stability; sub- 
ject to occas- 
ional flooding. 


High strength and 
stability. 


High water table; 
subject to flood- 
ing; poor sta- 
bility. 


Moderate stability 
and strength; ~ 
shallow to 
bedrock, 


High water table; 
moderate stabil- 
ity. 


High shrink-swell 
and plasticity. 


High strength and 
stability; shal- 
low to bedrock. 


High water table 
and shrink- 
swell; plastic; 
unstable slopes. 


Moderate per- 
meahility; slow 
seepage. 


Slow permea- 
bility and 
secpage. 


Moderate per- 

eee 
meability; slow 
seepage. 


Rapid permeability 
and seepage. 


Moderate perme- 
ability, slow 
scepage. 


Slow seepage...._- 


Rapid permeability 
and seepage. 


Moderate to slow 
seepage and 
permeability. 


Moderate secpage 


and permeahil- 
ity. 
Moderate permea- 


bility; slow scep- 
age. 


Slow seepage and 
permeability. 


properties of the soits—Continued 
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Features affecting soil for conservation work with—Continued 


Farm ponds—Continued 


Features affecting 
suitability for sewage 
disposal field 


when compacted. 


Moderate shrink-swell; 
impervious when 
compacted. 


Impervious when com- 
pacted; moderate 
strength and stability. 


Moderately pervious 
when compacted; 
moderate strength 
and stability. 


High strength and sta- 
bility; impervious 
when compacted. 


Low stability; variable 
material, 


Soil material cobbly, 
gravelly, and very 
permeable. 


Impervious when com- 
pacted; moderate 
stability. 


Low stability; high 
shrink-swell; mod- 
erately pervious when 
compacted. 


High strength and sta- 
bility; impervious when 
compacted. 


High shrink-swell; low 


stability. 


Moderate to slow 
permeability. 


Not needed____-- 


Not needed__._--- 


Not needed_._-.-. 


Moderate to slow 
permeability; 
seasonally high 
water table. 


Not needed____.-_ 


Seasonally high 
water table; 
moderate per- 
meability. 


Not needed_.-__-- 


Not needed .__.-- 


Not needed__.__-- 


is moderate; intake 
rate is rapid to slow. 


Soil is level; intake 
rate and available 
moisture capacity 
are medium to high, 


Slopes are 2 to 25 per- 
cent; intake rate, 
permeability, and 
available moisture 
capacity are mod- 
erate to high if 
soils are not severely 
eroded. 


Available moisture 
capacity is low; 
intake rate is rapid. 


Intake rate, permea- 
bility, and available 
moisture capacity 
are moderate to high 
if the soil is not 
severely eroded; 
slopes are 2 to 25 
percent. 


Soil is level; intake rate 
and available mois- 
ture capacity arc 
moderate to high. 


Available moisture 
capacity is very low; 
intake rateiis very 
rapid. 


Intake rate is rapid; 
available moisture 
capacity is high; soil 
productivity is low. 


Intake rate is slow; 
available moisture 
capacity is moder- 
ate; slopes are 2 to 
25 percent. 


Intake rate and avail- 
able moisture capac- 
city ure moderate to 
high if the soil is not 
severely eroded, 


Impervious subsoil; soil 
productivity is low. 


2 to 15 percent. 


Not needed___---- 


Moderately 
erodible, 


Not needed_____ ~~ 


Moderately erod- 
ible. 


Not needed._.---- 


Shallow depth; 
cobbly, gravelly 
material, 


Not needed_._---- 


Soil properties 
favorable; few 
limitations. 


Soil properties fa- 
vornble; = mod- 
erately erodible, 


Highly crodible; 
extremely 
heavy, plastic 
subsoil. 


slopes are 2 
to 15 percent. 


Not needed____- 


Moderately 
erodible. 


Not needed____. 


Moderately 
erodible. 


Not needed.__-. 


Not needed___-- 


| 


Not needed__-__ 


Soil properties 
favorable; few 
limitations. 


Moderately 
erodible. 


Uighly erodible; 
extremely 
heavy, plastic 
subsoil. 


oe, Agricultural Trrigation Terraces and Waterways 
drainage diversions 
Tembankment 
Moderate strength and Not needed_.___-- Slopes are 2 to 15 per- | Moderately erodi- | Moderately Moderate permea- 
stability; impervious cent; permeability ble; slopes are erodible; bility. 


High water table; 
slow permeability. 


Moderate permea- 
bility. 


Rapid permeability; 
subject to flooding. 


Moderate perme- 
ability. 


High water table; 
subject to flooding. 


Shallow to rock; 
cobbly, gravelly; 
rapid permeabil- 
ity. 


High water table; 
permeability is 
slow to moderate. 


Moderate permea- 
bility. 


Moderate permea- 
bility; shallow to 
rock if the soil is 
severely eroded. 


Impervious — subsoil: 
high water table. 
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Soil series and map symbols? 


Lloyd (LdB2, LdC2, LdD2, 
LeB3, LeC3, LeD3, LeE3, 
LeC4, LeD4). 


Local alluvial land (Lem) __..-- 


Louisa (LEC, LED, LEE)_._. ~~ 


Louisburg (LCB, LCC, LCD, 
LDC, LDD, LDE). 


Madison (MgB2, MeC2, 
MgD2, MgE2, MIB3, MIC3, 
MID3, MIE3, MIC4, MID4). 


Musella (MvC3, MvD2, MvD3, 
MEF2). 

Roanoke (Ron)_.--.---------- 

Thurmont (TkB, TkC, TKD) __. 

Vanee (VdB2, VdC2, VdD2, 


VbC3). 


Wehadkece (Weh)__--.-------- 


Wickham (WgB2, WgC2, 
WnC3). 


Worsham (WoB)__-.--------- 
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Taste 15.—/nterpretation of engineering 


Suitability of soil material as source of — 


Topsoil 


Sand 2 


Road fill 


Surface layer fair 
if the soil is not 
severely eroded. 


Good_.-.-.------ 


Good__-.-.------ 


Good exeept in 
stony areas. 


Surface layer good 
if the soil is not 
severely eroded. 


Poor; high water 
table. 


Surface layer good_ 


Poor; high water 
table; fine-tex- 
tured material. 


Surface layer 
good if the soil 
is not severcly 
eroded, 


Poor; high water 
table. 


Surface layer fair 
if the soil is not 
severcly eroded. 


Waris ie 2 Fede 


Surface layer fair. 


Good except in 


stony areas. 


Surface layer fair 
if the soil is not 
severcly croded. 


Poor; shallow to 
hedrock, 


Surface layer fair __ 


Poor because layer 
of good ma- 
terial is thin. 


Poor; fine-tex- 
tured matcrial. 


Surface layer 
good if the soil 
is not severcly 
eroded. 


Good to fair. -__- 


Good, but shallow_ 


Poor; plastic ma- 
terial and shal- 
low to bedrock, 


Poor; plastic 
material. 


Good__...-------- 


Modcrate to high 
shrink-swell 
and plasticity. 


Poor; moderate 
to high shrink- 
swell and plas- 
ticity. 


' Gullied land and Rock land are. not suitable for any engineering practices. 


Features affecting 
the location of 


Features affecting 
soil for conservation 
work witly 


highways Farm ponds 
Reservoir area 
Moderately high | Moderate seepage 
shrink-swell and and permeabili- 
plasticity. ty. 


Moderate to high 
stability and 
strength. 


Moderate strength 
and — stability; 
shallow to wea- 
thered bedrock 
in places, 


Boulders and bed- 
rock near sur- 
face. 


High strength and 
stability. 


High shrink-swell; 
plastic; shallow 
to bedrock. 


High water table 
and subject to 
flooding; mod- 
crate stability. 


Moderate stabili- 
ty. 


Moderate to high 
plasticity and 
shrink-swell; 
shallow to bed- 
rock. 


High water table; 
moderate to 
high shrink- 
swell and plas- 
ticity; subject 
to flooding. 


High strength and 
stability; high 
plasticity and 
shrink-swell 
in the subsoil. 


High water table; 
high strength 
and stability. 


Moderate permea- 
bility and seep- 
age. 


Moderate permea- 
bility and .seep- 
age; stecp slopes. 


Variable seepage 
and permeabili- 
ty. 


Moderate permea- 
bility; slow seep- 
age. 


Moderate secpage 
and permea-, 
bility. 


Slow seepage and 
permeability. 


Slow seepage; 
moderate per- 
meability. 


Slow seepage and 
permeability. 


Slow scepuge and 
permeability. 


Moderate perme- 
ability; slow 
seepage. 


Slow secpage and 
permeability. 
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properties of the soils—Continued 
Features affecting soil for conservation work with—Continued 
Features affecting 
suitability for sewage 
: _ . disposal field 
Farm ponds—Continued Agricultural depisation Terraces and Waterers 
drainage Pee diversions ay 
Embankment 

Moderate to high shrink- | Not needed______. Intake rate is slow if Moderately eroci- | Moderately Moderate permea- 
swell and plasticity; the soil is severely ble. erodible. bility. 
moderately pervious eroded, moderate if 
when compacted; low not; moderate avail- 
stability. able moisture capac- 

ity. 

Impervious when com- Not needed_____.. Intake rate is rapid; Soil properties Soil properties Moderate permea- 
pacted; moderate to available moisture favorable, but favorable, but bility. 
high stability. capacity is high. terraces and waterways not 

diversions not needed in 
needed in most most places. 
places. 

Moderate stability______- Not needed______ Low available moisture | Moderately erodi- | Moderately Moderate to rapid 
capacity; soil pro- ble; steep slopes. erodible; permeability. 
ductivity is low. steep slopes, 

Bedrock, stones, and Not needed_______ Low available mois- Stones, boulders, Stones, boulders, | Shallow to rock. 

boulders are near the ture capacity; soil and bedrock are and bedrock 
surface, production is low, near the surface. are near the 
surface. 

Impervious when com- Not needed______. Intake rate and avail- | Moderately erodi- | Moderately Moderate permea- 
pacted; high stability. able moisture capac- ble; slopes are 2 erodible; bility. 

ity high; slopes are to 25 percent, slopes are 2 
2 to 25 percent. to 25 percent. 

Low stability and high Not needed._.___ Intake rate is slow; Moderately erodi- | Moderately Shallow to bedrock; 
shrink-swell; moder- soil productivity is ble; shallow to crodible; slow to moderate 
ately pervious when low. bedrock. shallow to permeability. 
compacted. bedrock. 

Moderate shrink-swell_.._| Slowly permeable | Intake rate is slow; Not needed___...- Not needed__.__ High water table; 
subsoil; outlets soil productivity is slow permeability ; 
not available in low. subject to flood- 
all areas. ; ing. 

Impervious when com- Not needed_.____. High intake rate and Moderately erodi- | Moderately Moderate permea- 

pacted; moderate high available mois- ble. erodible. bility. 
strength and stability. ture capacity. 

Impervious when com- Not needed.___..- High intake rate; slow | Moderately erodi- | Moderately Slow permeability. 
pacted; moderate to permeability ; soil ble. erodible. 
high shrink-swell. productivity is low. 

Impervious when com- Slow permeability; | Slow intake rate; high | Not needed____.-- Not needed.___- High water table; 
pacted ; moderate to high water available moisture subject to flooding. 
high shrink-swell. table; outlets capacity. 

not available. 

Impervious when com- Not needed_.____- High intake rate and Moderately Moderately Moderate | 
pacted; high high available erodible. erodible. permeability. 
stability. moisture capacity. 

Impervious when com- Slow permeability | Slow permeability; Not needed__-_-_- Not needed__--- High water table; 
pacted; high water of subsoil; in- soil productivity slow permea- 
table. adequate out- is low. bility. 

lets; high water 
table. 
* Refers to soil material used as subbase immediately beneath a concrete or asphalt paving; it is not suitable for use as a constituent of concrete. 
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Tasie 16.—Engineering test data} for 


Moisture- Volume change 4 
density ? 
Georgia ' 
Soil name and location Parent material | report No.| Depth | Horizon; Maxi- 
8-60-Ga-— mum Opti- | Shrink- Total 
99 dry mum age Swell | volume 
density [moisture change 
Augusta sandy loam: Lb. per cu, 
Inches ft. Percent Percent Percent Percent 
9 miles NW. of Greenville. | Alluvium on 16-1 0-8 Ap 100 18 8 15. : 22.0 
(Modal profile.) low terraces. 16-3 13-30 Beg 110 15 4.9 77 12.6 
16-4 30-39 Clg 117 13 5.9 2.1 8.0 
2 miles SIE. of Alvaton. (Some | Alluvium on 17-1 0-4 Ap 103 18 7.2 22.4 29. 6 
characteristics of Roanoke low terraces. 17-3 10-80 B22g 98 22 12.0 12.3 24,3 
soils.) 17-5 | 48-72 Clg 97 24 18. 4 3.8 22. 2 
0.5 mile T. of Alvaton. (Some | Alluvium on 18-1 0-7 Ap 121 11 1.6 3.8 5.4 
characteristics of Altavista low terraces. 18-3 12-28 B2 112 16 V1.7 Led 13.2 
soils.) 18-4 | 28-60 B3 105 20 11, 2 7.5 18.7 
Lloyd clay loam: 
4 miles NE. of Greenville. | Material from 19-1 0-4 Ap 105 19 12.9 1.0 18. 9 
(Modal profile.) schist and 19-2 4-55 B2 95 25 12.0 3.1 15.1 
diorite. 19-4 | 75~-90-+ | C 111 17 4.4 5. 5 9.9 
1 mile SE. of Rocky Mount. | Material from 20-4 7-25 B2 94 27 13. 5 2.3 15. 8 
(Some characteristics of schist and 20-5 25-47 B31 88 29 6.6 7A 13.7 
Madison soils.) diorite. 20-7 | 64-74+ 94 22 3. 6 16. 6 20, 2 
0.5 mile §. of Rocky Mount. | Material from 21-1 0-4 Ap 124, 10 Ld 4.5 5. 6 
(Some characteristics of mica schist, 21-2 4-40 B2 95 27 1k 2 3.38 14.5 
Davidson soils.) hornblende, 21-4 | 62-S4+ | C 104 22 8.3 6.7 15. 0 
and gneiss. 
Thurmont loamy sand: 
3 miles W. of Warm Springs. ; Old local 22-1 0-5 Ap 126 10 et 1.6 2.3 
(Modal profile.) alluvium. 22-3 13-26 B2 116 15 6.8 138 7.1 
22-5 | 37-50+ | C 116 14 5. 2 2. 7.3 
2 miles W. of Warm Springs. | Old local 23-1 0-5 Ap 118 10 3.9 3.3 7,2 
(Some characteristics — of alluvium. 23-4 | 16-30 B22 93 26 10. 9 4, 2 15.1 
Appling soils.) 23-6 | 38-60+ 96 24 8.5 20. 2 28.7 
4 miles W. of Warm Springs. | Old local 24-1 0-5 Ap 108 15 3.6 5.9 9. 5 
(Some characteristics of col- alluvium. 24-3 14-32 B2 100 20 7.8 8.5 16. 3 
luvial soils.) 24-4 | 32-60+ | C 96 24 9.4 7.5 16. 9 


1 Tests performed by the State Highway Department of Georgia, 


in cooperation with the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Public Roads, in accordance with standard procedures of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO), except as 
stated in footnote 3. 

2 Based on the Moisture-density Relations of Soils Using a 5.5-lb. 
Rammer and a 12-inch Drop; AASHO Designation T 99-57, Method 
A or C, “Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 
Methods of Sampling and Testing,” (Pt. II, Tid. 8). 


3 Based on “A System of Soil Classification” by W. F. Aber- 
Proceedings of the Thirty-third annual meeting of High- 
way Res. Board, Natl. Acad. Sci., pp. 509-514, illus. Washington, 
D.C, 1954. 

4 Mechanical analyses according to the AASHO Designation 
T 88-57. Results by this procedure frequently may differ somewhat 
from results that would have been obtained by the soil survey 
procedure of the Soil Conservation Service. In the AASHO pro- 
cedure, the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method 


crombie. 
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soil samples taken from 9 soil profiles 


SS SSS ee 


Mechanical analysis 4 Classification 
Percentage passing sicve §— Percentage smaller than 5—~ Liquid | Plasticity 
limit index 
| AASHO 6 Unified 7 
No. 4 | No, 10 | No. 40 | No. 200; 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005 | 0.002 
8-in. | 34-in. (4.7 (2.0 (0,42 (0.074 | mm. | mm. | mm. | mm. 
mm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Ee bees | wet Bb an 2 100 97 54 48 37 22 16 8 NP NP | A-4(4)__-----.-_--] MI. 
peers eee | ee 100 99 74 52 49 43 20) 21 NP NP | A-4(8)-_----.--_-] MIL. 
pio hietents| Moet eal kobe, Px aes 100 82 53 49 42 30 Ee eee) (ce Sek a re en eee ote 
beelie afobsoce 100 97 91 58 54 47 38 28 28 6} A-4(5)___..-__.-_]| MTL-CL. 
po meneeerers] (etree 100 97 93 71 67 60 52 46 38 9 | A-4(7)_.-- | ML. 
Sb eee |e ae ent ea 100 99 80 77 70 56 45 | 33 6 | A-4(8)_-_--...--_| MI. 
ret 2 [Lene 100 98 74 38 84. 26 15 12 NP NP | A-471)____--.--___] SM. 
sapere ayer [erent pean h 100 83 63 60 52 42 85 29 7 | A-4(6)_--_--...- | ML-CL. 
ne ee eee 100 | 98 90 66 62 55 46 41 40 2. | A-6(.4)___-_-22_-_} Ch. 
ees ae 100 98 94 83 58 54 46 36 29 
eae eae ee ae eee 100 92 79 76 73 62 53 
Peeuitend 100 99 96 79 57 55 50 43 36 
woud | Mies a |secen se 100 90 73 7] 67 59 53 
bee sou eee LS 100 99 94 69 66 62 51 45 
Pocewaloretels foes cee 100 94 48 43 33 22 18 
100 91 84 78 65 30 26 20 14 12 
Sade el 100 99 97 92 75 72 67 57 48 
100 98 98 97 85 56 52 46 34 31 
100 96 82 71 55 82 29 18 10 7 NP NP | A-2-4(0)__--2 222. SM. 
seat 100 97 93 75 49 44. 35 22 QS | ais Scherer ie ees ie Ae See Sle See tak 
ree a 100 96 89 74 49 44, 36 26 21 26 7 | A-4(3)_.-----.---) SM-SC 
100; 97 85 78 69 35 30 19 10 7 NP NP | A-2-4(0)_----2--- SM. 
ioral 100 98 93 90 74 72 65 53 45 41 9 | A-5(8)___----..-_-] MIL. 
wee 100 99 96 93 72 68 59 42 33 41 NP | A-5(7)_------.---| ML 
100 98 97 96 86 | 52 44 27 16 12 NP NP | A~4(3).00-2--222- ML 
Go seenre 100 97 93 84 71 69 63 47 28 43 9 | A-5(8)___----22--| ML 
fe ae 100 99 96 87 74 71 64. 49 39 43 13 | A-7-5(10)_-__..-_| ML 


rr rt rr 


and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of 
all the material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is 
analyzed by the pipette method and the material coarser than 2 
millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size 
fractions. The mechanical analyses used in this table are not 
suitable for use in naming textural classes for soils. 

5 Based on sample as received in laboratory. Laboratory test 
data not corrected for amount discarded in field sampling. 


6 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 
Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, id. 8): The Classification 
of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction 
Purposes. AASILO Designation M 145-49. 

7 Based on the Unified Soil Classification System. Tech. Memo. 
No, 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Expt. Sta., Corps of Engineers. March 


953. 
8 NP=Nonplastic. 
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Those with the term “sand” in the name are modified. for 
very fine, fine, coarse, or very course sand. “Gravelly” re- 
fers to soils that contain gravel up to 3 inches in diameter, 
and “stony,” to soils that contain stones more than 10 
inches in diameter. Shaly soils contain flattened frag- 
ments of shale that are less than 6 inches long along the 
longer axis. 
ments, 6 to 15 inches long, of sandstone, limestone, slate, 
or shale. 

The Unified soil classification system was developed by 
the U.S. Army, Corps of Engineers, and is used by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior. In 
this system, soil materials are identified as coarse grained, 
eight classes; fine grained, six classes; and highly organic 
soils. An approximate classification of soils by this sys- 
tem can be made in the field. 

Many highway engineers use the system approved by 
the American Association of State Highway Officials. In 
this system, soil materials are classified in seven. principal 
groups. The groups range from A-1, which is for grav- 
elly soils of high bearing capacity, to A~7, which is for clay 


nee Es aes 
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Flaggy soils contain relatively thin frag-, 


tes 14g ete; a etan 


Figure 8—Recently constructed dam for a farm pond on a Madison sandy loam. The spillway in the foreground is in the subsoil. 


soils having low strength when wet. In each group the 
relative engineering value of the soil material is indicated 
by a group index number. Group index numbers range 
from 0 for the best material to 20 for the poorest. (See 
table 16.) 


Engineering descriptions of soils 


Most of the terms in table 14, which provides engineer- 
ing descriptions of soils, are self explanatory, but some of 
them need clarification. Depth to a high water table refers 
to the distance, in feet, from the surface down to free water 
during the wettest season of the year. Depth to bedrock 
refers to the average distance, over most of the area, from 
the surface down to hard rock. 

The permeability of the soil as it occurs in place was esti- 
mated. The estimates were based on soil structure and 
porosity and were compared with permeability tests on 
undisturbed cores of similar soil material. Structure 
refers to the arrangement of soil particles as they occur in 
an undisturbed soil. The available moisture capacity, in 
inches per inch of soil, is the approximate amount of capil- 


S.. ae 


The 


dam is a mixture of the surface layer, subsoil, and underlying material. 
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lary water in the soil when wet to field capacity. When 
the soil material is air dry, this amount of water will wet 
it to a depth of 1 inch without deeper percolation. Shrink- 
swell potential is an estimate of the volume change to be 
expected of the soil material with changes in content of 
moisture. In general, soils classified as CH and A-7 have 
a high shrink-swell potential, except for the Iredell soil, 
which has a very high shrink-swell potential. Clean sands 
and gravels (single grain structure), and those that con- 
tain a small amount of nonplastic to slightly plastic soil 
material have a low shrink-swell potential. 


Engineering interpretations of soils 


Engineering interpretations of soils are given in table 15. 
In this table the suitability of the soils of Meriwether 
County is estimated for highway construction and for other 
specified engineering uses. Ratings are used to show the 
relative suitability of the soils as a source of topsoil, sand, 
and read fill. Suitability of the soils as a location of high- 
ways or as sites for farm ponds (fig. 8), agricultural drain- 
age systems, irrigation systems for terraces and diversions, 
waterways, and sewage disposal fields, is indicated by men- 
tioning characteristics of the soils that affect construction 
and use of these facilities. 

Table 15 is largely self-explanatory. The column that 
rates the soils according to the suitability of the soil ma- 
tertal as a source of topsoil, for example, refers to the 
suitability of the soil material as a topdressing for slopes, 
for the shoulders of roads, and for other areas that have 
been disturbed. The rating for suitability as a source of 
sand refers to the soil material used as subbase immediately 
beneath the pavement. Sand or gravel suitable for con- 
crete aggregate or filter material without extensive proc- 
essing is not available in quantity in any of the soils of 
this county. 

Suitability for road fill depends on the texture, erodibil- 
ity, and moisture content of the soil material, on the thick- 
ness of the deposit, and on the accessibility of the area. 
Normally, wet plastic clays are rated “poor.” Highly 
erodible soils, such as silts and fine sands, are rated “poor 
to fair” because the soils are difficult to compact and. re- 
quire close moisture control during compaction. Figure 9 
shows a deep cut that was not protected. Soils that are 
shallow over bedrock generally are rated “poor” because 
the quantity of material available is limited. 


Soil test data 


Table 16 gives results of tests on selected soil samples, 
made by the State Highway Department of Georgia, in 
cooperation with the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads in accordance with standard proce- 
dures of the American Association of State Highway Ofii- 
cials (AASHO). Each soil series tested was sampled in. 
three localities to give an approximation of its range of 
characteristics. The modal profiles are typical, and the 
nonmodal profiles represent significant variations. Never- 
theless, the data probably do not show the maximum varia- 
tion in the horizons of each of the soil series. All of the 
samples were taken at a depth of less than 8 feet. The 
test data, therefore, may not be adequate for estimating 
the characteristics of soil materials where deep cuts are re- 
quired in rolling or hilly areas. 

The AASHO and Unified engineering soil classifications 
given in table 16 ave based on data obtained by tests made 


to determine liquid limits and plastic limits. Mechanical 
analyses were made by combined sieve and hydrometer 
methods. In the AASHO procedure the fine material was 
analyzed by using the hydrometer method and the various 
grain-size fractions were calculated on the basis of all ma- 
terials in the soil sample, including that coarser than 2 mil- 
limeters in diameter. The Soil Conservation Service uses 
the pipette method and excludes materials coarser than 2 
millimeters in diameter from the calculations. Percent- 
ages of clay obtained by the hydrometer method are not 
used in naming textural classes of soils. 


Figure 9.—Severe gullying and caving on an unprotected road cut 
in a Madison soil. 


The tests for liquid limit and plastic limit measure the 
effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. As 
the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from very 
dry, the material changes from a solid to a semisolid, and 
then to a plastic state. As the moisture content is further 
increased, the material changes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plastic limit is the moisture content at which 
the soil material passes from a semisolid to a plastic state. 
The liquid limit is the moisture content at which the mate- 
rial passes from a plastic to a liquid state. The plasticity 
index is the numerical difference between the liquid limit 
and the plastic mit. It mdicates the range of moisture 
content within which a soil material is plastic. 

Table 16 also gives compaction (moisture-density) data 
for the tested soils. If a soil material is compacted at 
successively higher moisture content, assuming that the 
compactive effort remains constant, the density of the com- 
pacted material will increase until the optimum moisture 
content is reached. After that, the density decreases with 
increase in moisture content. The highest dry density ob- 
tained in the compaction test is termed “maximum dry 
density.” Moisture-density data are important. to soil en- 
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gineering because, generally, optimum stability is obtained. 
uf the soil is compacted to about the maximum dry density 
when it is at approximately the optimum moisture content. 


Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils 


Soil is the product of parent material, topography, time, 
plant and animal life, and climate. The nature of the soil 
at any given place depends on the combination of these 
five major factors at that particular point. Hach of these 
five factors has had an effect. on the formation of every soil 
in Meriwether County and on every soil throughout the 
world. 

The relative importance of each factor differs from place 
to place; sometimes one factor has more effect on the for- 
mation of the soil, and sometimes another. In extreme 
cases one factor may dominate in the formation of a soil 
and determine most of its properties, as is common when 
the parent material consists of pure quartz sand. Quartz 
sand is highly resistant to change, and soils formed in it 
commonly have faint horizons. Even in quartz sand, how- 
ever, a distinct profile can be formed under certain types 
of vegetation where the topography is Jow and flat and 
there is a high water table. Thus, for every soil, the past 
combination of the five major factors is of first importance 
to its present character. 


Formation of Soils 


The following discussess the five factors that affect soil 
formation. These are parent material, topography, time, 
plant and animal life, and climate. 

Parent material—Parent material is the unconsolidated 
mass from which a soil develops. It is largely responsible 
for the chemical and mineralogical composition of soils. 
In Meriwether County the parent material of about 83 per- 
cent of the soils is residual ; that is, the soils formed in place 
through the weathering of the parent rocks. The kinds of 
rocks from which the parent material of the soils in each 
series was derived are listed in table17. (See “Morphology 
and Classification of Soils”.) 

According fo the Geologic Map of Georgia,® biotite 
gneiss and schist underlie about 52 percent of the county. 
Soils of the Madison, Cecil, and Louisa series are the prin- 
cipal ones formed in material derived from these two kinds 
of rock. In about 13 percent of the county, granite gneiss 
underlies the soils. The soils formed in material derived 
from granite gneiss are mostly of the Cecil, Louisburg, and 
Appling series. Manchester schist and Sparks schist un- 
derlie about 8.5 percent. of the county. Habersham soils 
formed in much of the area underlain by those rocks. 

About 4 percent of the county is underlain by quartzite, 
and Cobbly and gravelly land is generally in those areas. 
Another 4 percent of the county is underlain by biotite and 
muscovite granite. The Lloyd and Davidson soils are 
the principal ones developed in material derived from 
those rocks. The Cecil, Appling, and Madison soils are 
the principal soils developed in the area underlain by 


° GEORGIA DIVISION OF MINES, MINING, and GEOLOGY. GEOLOGIC MAP 
OF Grorata. Prepared by Ga. Div. of Mines, Mining, and Geol. in 
coop. with the U.S. Dept. of Int., Geol, Survey. 1 p. 1939. 


augen gneiss, and those soils occupy about 1.5 percent of 
the county. Granite outcrops occupy a few hundred acres. 

About 14 percent of the county is occupied by soils 
formed in alluvium. These soils are mainly along the 
larger streams. About 2 percent of this acreage consists 
of soils formed in old alluvium, and about 12 percent, of 
soils formed in young alluvium. Much of this alluvium 
originated from rocks in the nearby uplands, but some 
of 16 came from the granitic and metamorphic rocks of the 
uplands as much as 60 miles te the north. The soils on 
first. bottoms show Httle profile development and are still 
receiving deposits, In contrast, the soils on the old, high 
terraces have been in place long enough for distinet hori- 
zons to have developed. 

About 8 percent, of the county is occupied by soils formed 
in old local alluvium or colluvial material. “This material 
has rolled, slipped, or otherwise been translocated from 
Pine Mountain. The soils in those areas have been in 
place long enough to have v strong degree of profile devel- 
opment. The Braddock and Thurmont soils ave the prin- 
cipal ones formed in this material. 

Topography.—Topography is largely determined by 
the kind of bedrock formations underlying the soils, by 
the geologic history of the area, and by the effects of dis- 
section by streams. It influences soil formation through 
its effect on moisture relations, erosion, temperature, and 
plant cover. 

The soils of Meriwether County have slopes that range 
from. 0 to about 60 percent. In upland areas the soils 
that have slopes of less than 15 pereent are generally deeper 
and have more distinct horizons than those that have 
stronger slopes. Where soils have slopes of 15 to 60 per- 
cent, geologic erosion removes the soil material almost 
as fast as i¢ forms. Asa result, most of the soils that have 
strong slopes—for example, the Louisa and Louisburg 
soils—have a thin solum. 

Most of this county is gently rolling, and the elevation 
is generally between 700 and 930 feet above sea level. 
However, the top of Pine Mountain, across the southern 
border and in the southeastern corner, is about 1,200 feet 
above sea level. The lowest elevation is at the point where 
the Flint. River flows out of the county. It is less than 
700 feet above sea level, or about 500 feet below the highest 
point. 

These differences in elevation and the many branching 
drainageways contribute to the good drainage of most of 
the county. Excess water moves into the drainage chan- 
nels rapidly and is removed quickly. 

Time-—The length of time required for a mature soil 
to develop depends largely on the other factors of soil 
formation. A normal, or mature, soil profile in this 
county is one that has an easily recognized zone of eluvi- 
ation (A horizon) and one of illuviation (B horizon). 
Less time is generally required for a soil to develop in a 
humid, warm area where the vegetation is rank than in a 
dry or cold area where the vegetation is scant. Also, less 
time is required if the parent material is coarse textured 
than if it is fine textured, other factors being equal. 

The age of soils varies considerably. Generally speak- 
ing, older soils show a greater degree of horizon differen- 
tiation than younger ones. For example, in the smoother 
parts of the uplands and on the older stream terraces, the 
soils have developed to maturity. On the stronger slopes. 
however, geologic erosion has removed the soil material 
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so rapidly that the depth to bedrock, in some places, has 
been kept shallow. Consequently, the soils have had Jess 
chance of developing a mature profile. On the first bot- 
toms and in areas of local alluvium, the soil material has 
been in place too short a time to allow a mature profile 
to develop. 

Plant and animal life —The kinds and numbers of plants 
and animals that live on and in the soil are determined, in 
large part, by the climate and, to varying degrees, by the 
parent material, topography, and time (or age of the soil). 
Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms aid in weather- 
ing rock and decomposing organic matter. 

The larger plants furnish organic matter. They also 
transfer elements from the subsoil to the surface soil by 
assimilating those elements into their tissue and then de- 
positing this tissue on the soil surface as fallen fruit, leaves, 
or stems. When trees are uprooted, soil material ig car- 
ried to the surface by the upturned roots. Earthworms 
and other small invertebrates carry on a slow, but contin- 
ual, cycle of soil mixing. Soil material may be altered 
chemically when ingested by earthworms. The fungi and 
other micro-organisms that live in the soil are most numer- 
ous, by far, in the uppermost few inches. 

Practically all of the soils of the county contain literally 
millions of micro-organisms, insects, small plants, and 
small animals in each cubic toot. These organisms exert 
a continual effect on the physical and chemical properties 
of the soils. 

Before 1800 the uplands of Meriwether County were 
covered by forests. ‘The forests consisted mainly of oak 
and hickory but included a few pines. The soils of the 
first, bottoms were generally covered by yellow-poplar, 
gum, ash, oak, willow, and beech. Most of these areas 
were cleared and cultivated at one time, but many of them 
are now covered by pines. 

Man is important to the future direction and rate of 
development of the soils because he clears the forests, 
cultivates, the soils, and introduces new kinds of plants. 
Except for a sharp reduction in the content of organic 
matter in the soils after a few months under cultivation, 
however, and loss of the somewhat coarser textured eluvi- 
ated layer as a result of the more rapid erosion on most 
sloping areas under cultivation, few results of these 
changes can be seen as yet. Some results probably will 
not be evident for many centuries. Nevertheless, the 
complex of living organisms aftecting soil formation in 
Meriwether County has been drastically changed asa result 
of man’s activity. 

Climate.—Climate, as a genetic factor, affects the physi- 
cal, chemical and biological relationships in the soil profile, 
primarily through the influence of precipitation and tem- 
perature. Water dissolves minerals, supports biological 
activity, and transports mineral and organic residues 
through the soil profile. The amount of water that. per- 
colates through the soil at a given point is dependent upon 
rainfall, relative humidity, length of the frost-free period, 
soil permeability, and physiographic position. Tempera- 
ture influences the kinds and growth of organisms and the 
speed of physical and chemical reactions in the soils. 

The climate of Meriwether County is of the humid, 
warm-temperate, continental type characteristic of the 
southeastern part of the United States. In this kind of 
climate, the soils are-moist much of the time from Novem- 
ber 15 through July 31. They are moderately dry much 


of the time from August 1 through November 14. The 
surface layer is frozen only a few days each year and then 
only toa depth of 1 to8 inches. 

Because the climate is uniform throughout the county, 
it has not caused local differences among the soils. In 
fact, it has tended to cause similarities, even among soils 
developed from different parent material. As expected in 
this type of climate, most of the soils in the county are 
highly weathered, leached, strongly acid, and low in 
fertilty. , 


Morphology and Classification of Soils 


The natural-soil classification used in the United States !° 
consists of six categories. Beginning at the top, they are 
the order, suborder, great soil group, family, series, and 
type. 

The highest category consists of three orders, but thou- 
sands of soil types are recognized in the lowest. category. 
The suborder and family categories have never been fully 
developed and, thus, have been little used. Attention has 
been largely directed toward great soil groups, series, and 
types. Groups in the highest category of the classification 
scheme are the zonal, intrazonal, and azonal orders. 

In the zonal order are soils with evident, genetically re- 
lated horizons that veftect the predominant influence of 
climate and plant and animal life in their formation. In 
Meriwether County the great soil groups in the zonal order 
are the Red-Yellow Podzolic, which makes up about 75 
percent of the county, and the Reddish-Brown. Lateritic 
soils. 

In the intrazonal order are soils with evident, genetically 
related horizons that reflect the dominant influence of 2 
local factor of topography or parent material over the 
effects of climate and plant and animal life. In this coun- 
ty the great soil groups in the intrazonal order are the 
Planosols and Low-Humie Gley soils. 

The azonal order consists of soils that Jack distinct, 
genetically related horizons, because they are youthful, or 
because the parent material resists soil-forming processes. 
The great soil groups in the azonal order in this county are 
Alluvial soils and Lithosols. 

Table 17 lists the soil series by great soil groups and 
orders and give some of the distinguishing characteristics 
of each series. A detailed profile description for each soil 
series is provided in the following pages. The desorip- 
tions are presented by great soil groups, in essentially the 
same sequence as they are listed in table 17. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 


The Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group consists of 
well-developed, chiefly well-drained, acid soils that have 
a thm, organic AO horizon and an organic-mineral Al 
horizon. The A1 horizon is underlain by a light-colored, 
leached A2 horizon that overlies a red, yellowish-red, or 
yellow and more clayey B2 horizon. The parent material 
is all more or less siliceous. | Coarse, reticulate streaks or 
mottles of red, brown, and light gray are characteristic 
of the deep horizons where the parent material is thick? 


° U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Agr. Ybk., pp. 979-1001. 1988. 

™ Tarorp, TAMES, and Smrvir, Guy D. 
CLASSIFICATION : ORDER, SUBORDER, 
Sci. 67: 117-126. 1949. 
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Taps 17.—Classification of the soil series by higher categories 


ZONAL 
Degree of 
Great soil group and Brief profile description ! Position Drainage Slope Parent material profile 
soil series class range develop- 
ment 2 
Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils: 
Representative— Percent 
Altavista. --.---- Dark grayish-brown fine sandy | Low stream Moderately 2 to 6 Old alluvium..._| Strong. 
loam over friable, yellowish- terraces. well 
brown sandy clay loam that is ‘drained. 
mottled below a depth of 
about 17 inches; variable allu- 
vium is at a depth of about 40 
inches. 
Appling -------- Light yellowish-brown loamy | Upland slopes Well drained_-| 2 to 15 | Material Strong. 
sand over 2 feet or more of and ridges. weathered 
friable, mottled, strong-brown from granite, 
to yellowish-red sandy clay to gneiss, and 
clay. schist. 
Braddock..__---- Dark yellowish-brown sandy | Foot slopes of Well drained__ 2 to 25 |} Old loca} allu- Strong. 
loam over 2 feet or more of Pine Moun- vium from 
friable, red to yellowish-red tain. sandstone. 
clay. 
Cecil__.-.------- Vellowish brown sandy loam | Upland slopes Well drained_- 2 to 25 | Material Strong. 
over 2 feet or more of firm, and ridges. weathered. 
red elay to clay loam. from gneiss, 
granite, and 
schist. 
Habersham_.._-- Yellowish-brown gravelly loamy | Ridges of Pine Well drained. 2to 15 | Material Strong. 
sand over about 2 feet of Mountain, weathered 
friable, red clay loam. from sand- 
stone, quart- 
zite, and 
schist. 
Madison_.....--| Brown sandy loam over 2 to 3 ; Upland slopes Well drained_. 2 to 25 | Material Strong. 
feet of friable, micaccous, red and ridges. weathered 
clay loam. from mica 
schist. 
Thurmont_._--.- Pale-brown loamy sand over 15 | Foot slopes of Well drained__ 2 to 15 | Old local allu- Strong. 
to 25 inches of friable, strong- Pine Moun- vium from 
brown to yellowish-brown tain. sandstone and 
sandy clay loam to clay loam quartzite. 
that is mottled in the lower 
art. 
Vanee__. 2 ee Dark grayish-brown loamy | Upland slopes Moderately 2+to 15 | Material Strong. 
coarse sand over 12 to 20 and ridges. well weathered 
inches of very firm, reddish- drained. from granite, 
yellow to yellowish-red clay. gneiss, and 
schist. 
Wickham__...__-- Yellowish-brown fine sandy loam | High stream Well drained__}| 2 to 10 Old alluvium___.} Strong. 
over 2 to 4 feet of firm, red terraces. 
clay loam. 
With some character- 
istics of Reddish- 
Brown Lateritic 
soils-—— 
Lloyd_---------- Dark reddish-brown to dark- | Upland slopes Well drained _ 2 to 25 | Material weath- | Strong. 
brown sandy loam over 3 to and ridges. ered from 
5 feet of red to dark-red clay diorite, horn- 
to clay loam. blende, gneiss, 
and schist. ] 
With some character- 
istics of Low-Humic 
Gley soils— 
Augusta__.------ Dark grayish-brown sandy loam | Low stream Somewhat Oto 2 | Old alluvium_.__| Medium. 
over gray silty clay loam; be- terraces. poorly 
neath thisis variable alluvium, drained, 
Colfax__-------- Dark grayish-brown to brown | Around heads of | Somewhat, 2 to 10 | Material weath- | Medium. 
sandy loam or loamy coarse drains, in low poorly ered from 
sand over friable, mottled, saddles, and drained, granite and 
grayish-brown to light olive- on lower gneiss. 
brown sandy clay loam. slopes. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ZONAL 
Degree of 
Great soil group and Brief profile deseription ! Position Drainage Slope Parent material profile 
soil series class range develop- 
ment ? 
Reddish-Brown Later- 
itic soils: 
Representative— Percent 
Davidson._____-- Dark reddish-brown loam over | Upland slopes Well drained__ 2 to 25 | Material weath- | Strong. 
3 to 6 feet of firm, dark-red and ridges. ered from 
clay. diorite, horn- 
blende, and 
granodiorite. 
With some character- 
istics of Lithosols— 
Musella_---_---- Dark reddish-brown clay loam | Upland slopes_-.} Well draincd_- 2 to 40 | Material weath- | Medium. 
over about 1 foot of dark-red ered from 
clay loam. diorite, horn- 
blende, schist, 
| and gneiss. 
INTRAZONAL 
Planosols: 
Tredell_--.------ Dark yellowish-brown sandy | Upland slopes___; Moderately 2to 6} Material Strong. 
loam over extremely firm, well | weathered 
olive-yellow clay. drained. ; from diorite 
and horn- 
blende gneiss. 
Roanoke_------- Grayish-brown silt loam over | Low stream Poorly Oto 2 | Old alluvium____] Strong. 
extremely firm, light brown- terraces. drained. 
ish-gray to light-gray clay 
that is 10 to 30 inches thick; 
beneath this is variable al- 
luvium. 
Low-Humic Gley soils: 
Wehadkee__-___-- Olive-gray silty clay loam over | Flood plains___-_] Poorly 0 to 2 | Recent allu- Weak. 
10 to 24 inches of massive, drained. vium. 
gray silty clay loam; beneath 
this is variable alluvium. 
Worsham___..--- Light grayish-brown coarse | Small upland Poorly 2to6 | Material Medium. 
sandy loam over 15 to 30 depressions drained. weathered 
inches of extremely firm, gray and around from gneiss 
clay. the heads of and granite. 
drainage- 
ways. 
AZONAL 
Alluvial: 
Representative— 
Buncombe___.._- Very friable, pale-brown to pale- | Flood plains--_-| Somewhat Oto 4) Recent allu- Weak. 
yellow loamy sand to a depth excessively vium. 
of 36 inches or more. drained. 
With some character- 
istics of Low- 
Humie Gley soils— 
Chewacla_.._---- Dark-brown silt loam over very | Flood plains-._-| Somewhat 0 to 2 Recent allu- Weak. 
friable, brownish sandy loam poorly vium. 
to sandy clay loam mottled at drained. 
a depth of about 14 inches. 
Lithosols: 
Louisa__-_---.-- Brown coarse sandy loam over | Upland slopes___-| Somewhat 6 to 25 | Material Weak. 
highly weathered, reddish excessively weathered 
mica schist that can be broken drained. from mica 
down easily into sandy clay schist. 
loam to loamy coarse sand. 
Louisburg ..---- CGrayish-brown loamy coarse | Upland slopes Somewhat 2 to 25 | Material weath- | Weak. 
sand over weathered or hard and ridges. excessively ered from 
granite. drained. granite and 
gneiss. 
Wilkes__-.------ Dark yellowish-brown stony | Upland slopes.._| Well drained__| 15 to 40 | Material weath- | Weak. 


loamy sand over a thin layer 
of dark yellowish-brown clay; 
underlain by partly weath- 
ered rock. 


ered from 
granite, horn- 
blende schist, 
and diorite. 


! These descriptions are of soil profiles not materially affected 


by accelerated crosion. 


the degree of contrast between them. 


2 As measured by the number of important genetic horizons and 
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Kaolinite is the dominant clay mineral. The cation-ex- 
change capacity is low, and the percentage of base satura- 
tion is very low. The subsoil has moderate, subangular 
blocky structure and colors of high chroma, In general, 
soils of this great soil group in Meriwether County have a 
cation-exchange capacity of less than 20 milliequivalents 
per 100 grams of soil and a percentage of base saturation 
ranging from 5 to 80. Except for the Altavista and Thur- 
mont soils, all the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils have high 
chromas in the B2 layer. 

All of the soils in this county that fit the central concept 
ot the Red-Yellow Podzolice group originally had a dark- 
colored, but thin, Al horizon and_a well-defined A2 hori- 
zon. Plowing and erosion have disturbed these horizons 
so that the present surface layer is mixed material from 
the original Al and A2 horizons, are predominantly mixed 
material from the A2 and B horizons, or predominantly 
material from the B horizon. In most areas that are not 
severely eroded, the surface layer is strongly acid, granular 
to loose loamy sand to sandy loam. The B horizon has 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure. 

The B horizon generally contains from two to six times 
as much clay as the A horizon and nearly twice as much 
clay as the C horizon. This last characteristic is not. com- 
mon in certain Red-Yellow Podzolice soils in some other 
parts of the country. Clay films are common. to promi- 
nent in the B2 horizon. The structure of the C horizon 
is weaker than that of the B hovizon, and the color is more 
variable. As a rule, the C horizon is also more strongly 
acid, 

The Madison, Vance, Braddock, Habersham, Wickham, 
and. Cecil soils are examples of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 
that have a reddish hue (2.5YTR) and high chroma (6 or 
more) inthe subsoil. These soils have moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure. The Madison soils are more 
micaceous than other soils in this group. The Vance soils 
have a firmer, more dense and compact subsoil than the 
other soils. The Braddock soils developed in old collu- 
vium from Pine Mountain. The Habersham soils devel- 
oped in residuum from sandstone and quartzite. The 
Wickham soils developed in old alluvium, and the Cecil 
soils developed in residuum from granite, gneiss, and 
schist. 

The Appling, Altavista, and Thurmont soils ave dis- 
tinguished from the soils that have a reddish subsoil by 
their less reddish profile. Their B horizon is commonly 
strong brown to yellowish brown. In the Appling pro- 
file, yellowish red rather than red predominates below ¢ 
depth of about 32 inches. The entire B horizon of the 
Altavista soils is yellowish brown, and there are some 
light-brown mottles in the lower part. The B horizon of 
the Thurmont soils is yellowish brown. The soils in each 
of these three soil series have a mottled color pattern below 
the B horizon. The Appling soils, however, have few or 
no gray mottles within thei solum; their mottlings are 
contrasts among reds, yellows, and browns. The Alta- 
vista soils have a few light-brown or pale-olive mottles at 
a depth of about 20 inches, and moittles are abundant at 
a depth below 36 inches. In this respect the soils of the 
Altavista series represent a gradation toward soils of the 
Low-Flumic Gley group. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE SOLL PROFILES 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes: 


Ap—oO to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many roots; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary ; 5 to 10 inches thick. 

B21--8 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) or light 
yellowish-brown (10¥R 6/4) sandy clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary; 8 to 15 
inches thick. 

B22—17 to 31 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam with a few, fine, prominent mottles of yellowish 
red; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
few, thin, patchy elay films; friable; very strongly 
acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 10 to 19 inches thick. 

B3—8l to £0 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam with many, medium and coarse, prominent mot- 
tles of yellowish red and light yellowish brown; weak 
and moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
diffuse, wavy boundary ; 5 to 12 inehes thick. 

C or D—40 to 46 inches -+, light-gray (2.5¥ 7/2) clay with 
many, coarse, prominent mottles of brownish yellow ; 
miussive; firm. 


Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes: 


Ap—0 to 7. inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand; structureless; very friable; many roots; few 
pebbles; clear, smooth boundary; strongly acid; 5 
to 8 inches thick. 

A2—7 to 11 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many roots; gradual, smooth boundary ; strongly acid ; 
8 to 10 inches thick. 

B1—11 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/G) light sandy 
elay loam; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; many roots; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; strongly acid ; 3 to 8 inches thick. 

B2—17 to 82 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay to 
elay with common, coarse, prominent, red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles; moderate to strong, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; thin, patchy clay films on the sur- 
faces of peds; friable to firm; strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary ; 12 to 24 inches thick. 

B38—82 to 50 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/8) sandy clay to 
sandy clay loam with many, course, prominent mottles 
of red and yellowish brown; moderate, medinin, sub- 
angular blocky structure; thin, patchy clay films on 
the surfaces of the peds; friable to firm; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 8 to 20 inches thick. 

C—50 to 64 inches +, variegated red, brown, yellow, and gray, 
highly weathered gneiss, granite, and schist that 
break down to sandy loam to sandy clay loam; mas- 
sive, 


Braddock sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, ercded: 


Ap—0O to 7 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable: 
15 to 20 percent pebbles; many fine roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary; 5 to 9 inches thick, 

A8—7 to 10 inches, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8) sandy loam; 
weak, medinm, granular structure; very friable; 12 
to 18 percent pebbles; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary ; 2 to 4 inches thiel. 

B1—10 to 17 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) to red (2.5YR 
4/8) sandy clay loam; weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; frinble to very friable; 10 to 15 
percent pebbles; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary ; 4 to 9 inches thick. 

B2-17 to 89 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) to yellowish-red (SYR 
5/8) clay; moderate, medium, swhangnlar blocky 
structure; frinble to firm; about 5 pereent pebbles: 
many fine roots; strongly acid; diffuse, wavy bound- 
ary; 14 to 26 inches thick. 

B3—389 to 46 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) to yellowish-red (SYR 5/8) 
clay loam or sandy clay loam; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few roots; strongly 
acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 6 to 15’ inches thick. 
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C—4G6 to GO inches +, highly weathered, red, yellow, gray, and 
brown gneiss and schist. 


Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded: 


Ap—0O to 6 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) sandy 
Joam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 8 
inches thick. 

B1i—G to 11 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; texture becomes finer with increasing depth; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wayy boundary; 3 to 7 
inches thick. 

B2—11 to 28 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) clay; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky strueture; firm, sticky; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary ; 16 to 28 inches 
thick. 

B8—28 to 87 inches, red (2.5¥YR 5/8) clay or clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable, 
slightly sticky; light brownish-gray mottles where 
there is material from weathered rock; very strongly 
acid; diffuse, wavy botndary; 8 to 15 inches thick. 

C—37 to 48 inches +, red (2.5¥R 4/8) clay loam from very 
highly weathered gneiss, granite, and some mica 
schist; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid. 


Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes: 


.Ap—0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/4) gravelly loamy 
sand; weak, fine and medium, granular structure; 
very friable; many fine roots; about 25 percent 
pebbles; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary ; 5 to 8 
inches thick. 

A3—6 to 11 inches, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/6) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak, medimn, subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; many fine roots ; 18 to 22 percent pebbles ; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary; 4 to 9 inches 
thick. 

B2—11 to 27 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) clay loam; moderate, fine 
and medium, subangular hlocky structure; friable; 
many fine roots; few fine mica flakes; occasional 
sundstone fragments; strongly acid; diffuse, wavy 
boundary ; 12 to 20 inches thick. 

BR38—27 to 34 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) elay loam; mo¢erate, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky strueture; friable; 
conumon, fine mica flakes; strongly acid; abrupt, ir- 
regular boundary; 5 to 14 inches thick. 

C—34 to 40 inches +, highly weathered, red sandstone; mas- 
sive; casily broken down to sandy loam; fine mica 
flakes are common, 


Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded : 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular strneture; very friable; about 12 to 15 per- 
cent fine pebbles of mica schist; few cobbles; much 
mica; many roots; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary ; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B1—6 to 9 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular bloeky structure; friable; 
contains many roots, and enough mica to make it slick 
and shiny; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary 33 to 6 inehes thick. 

B2—9 to 28 inches, red (25YR 4/6) clay loam; moderate, 
meditm, subanguiar blocky structure; friable; con- 
tains many roots, and enough mica to make it slick 
and shiny; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary ; 14 to 22 inches thick. 

B3—28 to 38 inches, red (2.5 ¥R 4/6) clay loam; moderate 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; highly 
micaceous; very strongly acid; diffuse, wavy bound- 
ary; 7 to 17 inches thick. 

C—2as to 48 inches, highly weathered mica schist that breaks 
down to loamy sand to sandy clay loam ; commonly red, 
but ranges to grayish brown. 


Thurmont loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes: 


Ap—0 to # inches, pale-brown (1LOYR 6/3, moist) or light-gray 
(10YR 7/2, dry) loamy sand; weak, fine, granular 


structure; very friable; 15 to 18 percent of surface 
is covered by slightly rounded pebbles; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 4 to 9 inches thick. 

B1—6 to 19 inches, strong-hbrown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
contains a few slightly rounded pebbles; very strongly 
acid: gradnal, wavy boundary: 7 to 14 inches thick. 

B2—19 to 29 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/8) clay loam 
with many, coarse, distinct mottles of yellowish red 
(5Y¥R 4/8) ; moderate, medinm, angular and subangu- 
Jar blocky structure; friable; contains a few slightly 
rounded pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; 8 to 18 inches thick. 

D—29 to 83 inches +, layer of slightly rounded pebbles mixed 
with yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/8) clay; many, course, 
prominent mottles of yellowish red (SYR 4/8) and 
light gray (10YR 7/2) in the spaces between the 
pebbles. 


Vance loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, etoded : 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) loamy course 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 5 
to 8 percent of the surface is covered by quartz peb- 
bles; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary ; 4 to 
7 inches thick. 

B2—6 to 18 inches, reddish-yellow (5¥R 6/6) clay mottled with 
red (2.5YR 5/6) and yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6) ; 
strong, medium, subiangular blocky structure; very 
firm, very hard, sticky and plastic; very strongly acid ; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 10 to 17 inches thick. 

B8—18 to 26 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/8) clay mottled with 
red (2.5YR 5/6) and yellowish brown (10XYR 5/6) ; 
strong, moderate, angular and subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, very hard, sticky; 10 to 15 percent slightly 
weathered rock; very strongly acid; diffuse, wavy 
boundary ; 5 to 12 inches thick. 

C—26 to 60 inches +, reddish-yellow (SYR 6/6) coarse sandy 
clay loam with many, medium, distinct mottles where 
there is gray rock; Inassive; contains feldspar; very 
strongly acid. 


Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded : 


Ap—O0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
few water-rounded pebbles on the surface; strongly 
acid: clear, smooth boundary; 5 to 8 inches thick. 

B1—6 to 9 inches, yellowish-red (HYR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak to moderate, inedium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary ; 
3 to 6 inches thick. 

B2—9 to 48 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) eluy loum; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, very hard, 
sticky ; contains a few water-rounded pebbles and many 
mica flakes; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary : 18 to 36 inches thick. 

D—43 to 48 inches +, layer of water-rounded pebbles weakly 
cemented with red clay or sandy clay loain. 


Red-¥ ellow Podzolie soils that have some characteristics 


of Reddish-Brown Lateritie soils—Although the Lloyd 
soils are classified as Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, they have 
some characteristics of Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils. 
These characteristics are the low contrast between the Al 
and A2 horizons, and the subsoil of red to dark-red clay 
that has subangular blocky structire. 


The parent material of the Lloyd soils contains less 


mica and more diorite and-hornblende than the parent 
material of other Red-Yellow Podzolic soils of the county. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF A REPRESENTATIVE SOIL PROFILE 


Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent. slopes, eroded : 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, dark reddish-brown (SYR 3/4) to dark- 
brown (7.5YR 3/2) sandy loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure: very friable; many roots; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary ; 4 to 8 inches thick. 
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Bi—5 to 10 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 8/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fria- 
ble; many roots; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary ; 8 to 8 inches thick. 

B2—10 to 29 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable, sticky; mica in 
lower part; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary ; 15 to 80 inches thick. 

B3—29 to 44 inches, red (2.5Y¥R 4/6) clay loam with common, 
medium, distinct mottles of reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/6) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable, slightly sticky ; much mica; very strongly 
acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

C—44: to 50 inches +, red (2.5¥R 4/8) silty clay loam to loam ; 
wenk, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable ; 
much mica; very strongly acid. 

Red-¥ ellow Podzolic soils that have some characteristics 
of Low-Hunvie Gley soils—Although the Augusta and 
Colfax soils are classified as Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, 
they have some characteristics of Low-Humic Gley soils. 
The Angusta and Colfax soils are somewhat poorly 
drained or moderately well drained. They have strong 
color contrast (especially in value) between the Al and 
a horizons. Their B horizon is predominantly mottled 

gray, grayish brown, light olive brown, yellowish brown, 
ane yellowish. red. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF A REPRESENTATIVE SOIL PROFILE 


Augusta sandy loam: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2, moist) or 
light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4, dry) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; soft, very friable; contains 
many fine roots; numerous mica flakes; many pore 
spaces; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary ; 
5 to 10 inches thick. 

Bi—7 to 12 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sandy clay loam 
with common, fine, faint to distinct mottles of yellowish 
ved (5¥YR 4/6) and gray (10YR 5/1); weak, fine, 
granular structure ; soft, very friable, nonsticky ; many 
fine roots, numerous mica flakes; many pore spaces; 
n few pebbles ; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary ; 5 to 12 inches thick. 

B2g—13 to 80 inches, gray or dark-gray (5¥ 5/1, 4/1) silty 
elay loam with common, fine, prominent mottles of 
yellowish red (5YR 4/6) or brownish yellow (10YR 
678) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
hard, friable, slightly sticky; many roots; numerons 
miea flakes: many pore spaces; very strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary ; 8 to 20 inches thiek. 

30 to 39 inches, light-gray (SY 6/1) sandy clay loam 
with common, fine, prominent mottles of yellowish red 
(SYR 4/6) and reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) ; massive ; 
friable, slightly sticky; contains much mica; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; mottles ap- 
pear to follow old pore spaces; 6 to 20 inches thick. 

39 to 50 inches -++, greenish-gray (5GY 6/1) sandy loain 
to sandy elay loam with common, fine, distinct mottles 
of grayish brown; massive; very friable, nonsticky ; 
very strongly acid. 


Colfax sandy loam, overwash, 2 to 6 percent slopes: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) sandy loam ; 
weak, inediun, granular structure; very friable; 
many roots and partly decayed plant residues; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary; 5 to 8 inches 
thick. 

A3—7 to 15 inches, brown (1O0YR 5/3) sandy loam; weak, 
mnedium, granular structure; very friable ; many roots ; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary; 4 te 12 
inches thick. 

Bi—15 to 20 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) light sandy clay 
loam with common, fine, distinet mottles of yellowish 
brown (LO¥YR 5/4) ; weak, medium, sthangular blocky 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; 5 to 8 inches thick. 

B2—20 to 32 inches, light olive-brown (2.5¥ 5/4) sandy elay 
Joam with many, medium to coarse, distinct mottles 


Clg— 


of brownish yellow (10¥R 6/8) and gray; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable, sticky, 
plastic when wet; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

B38—32 to 38 inches, gray, yellowish-brown, and white sandy 
clay loam that is coarsely mottled; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; much coarse sand, some 
partly weathered rock fragments; friable or sticky; 
very strongly acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 5 to 12 
inches thick. 

C—38 to 42 inches +, mottled gray, white, and yellowish-brown 
coarse sandy loam to sandy clay loam; massive; fri- 
able to slightly cemented; highly weathered granite 
and gneiss. 


Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils 


Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils have a mineral surface 
layer of dark reddish brown that overlies a dark-red, 
clayey, Uluvial B horizon. These soils lack a light-colored, 
eluvial A2 horizon, and their B horizon is redder than is 
characteristic of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. They 
developed in a moist, warm-temperate climate. Evidence 
indicates that the vegetal ion. under which they developed 
was deciduous hardwoods. 

These soils are strongly acid and are low in content of 

organic matter. The base-exchange capacity of their sub- 
soil is less than 20 milliequivalents per 100 grams of soil, 
and base saturation is less than 80 percent. The soils of 
the Davidson and Musella series are the only soils in the 
county in this group. They formed in material weathered 
from basic igneous and metamorphic rocks. 

The Davidson series represents the central concept of 
this great soil group. These soils are distinguished from 
the Madison soils and from. other Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils chiefly by their darker (dark reddish-brown) A hori- 
zou and their lower content of coarse fragments of rock, 

sand, and mica throughout the profile. “Kaolinite and 
vermiculite ave the dominant el: ay minerals. 

The Musella soils are Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils 
that, have some characteristics of Lithosols. The color 
throughout the solum resembles that of the soils in the 
Davidson series. The Musella soils generally have 
stronger slopes than the Davidson soils, and they have been 
more ‘subject to geologicerosion. The B horizon is thinner 
and discontinuous, and there is move sand throu ghout the 
profile. There are coarse fragments of hard or partly 
weathered rock throughout the profile, and depth to bed- 
vock is less than in the Davidson soils. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE SOIL PROFILES 


Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded : 


Ap—o0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown (SYR 3/3) loam; mod- 
erate, medium, granular stiueture; very friable, 
slightly sticky, slightly hard; many fine roots ; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary ; 4 to 9 inches thick. 

B2-—6 to 44 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; weak to mod- 
erate, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm, hard, sticky; many fine roots; thin, patchy clay 
films on the surfaces of peds, hecoming thicker with 
increasing depth; strongly acid; diffuse, wavy bound- 
ary ; 22 to GO inches thick. 

B3—44 to GO inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) silty clay ; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable to firm; 
patehy clay films on the surfaces of peds;: strongly 
acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 10 to 24 inches thick. 

C—60 to 72 inches ++, dark-red to yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam to sandy clay loam from. highly weathered basic 
rocks. 


Musella clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded: 
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Ap—0 to 5 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) clay loam; 
moderite, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
a few fine mica flakes; a few hard fragments of horn- 
blende gneiss; a few partly weathered fragments of 
diorite; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary; 3 
to 6 inches thick. 

B—5 to 16 inches, dark-ved (2.5YR 3/6) clay loam; moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
10 to 15 percent hornblende and fragments of weath- 
ered diorite; lower part has thin, patchy clay films on 
the surfaces of peds; very strongly acid; diffuse, ir- 
regulir boundary ; 6 to 18 inches thick. 

C—16 to 28 inches +, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) clay loam with 
many coarse, distinct mottles of very dark gray and 
strong brown where there is partly weathered diorite. 


Planosols 


The soils of this intrazonal soil group have one or more 
horizons abruptly separated from and in shar p contrast to 
an adjacent horizon. because of high content of clay, cemen- 
tation, or compactness. ‘They for ‘med. under forest or grass 
in. a moderate to hot, semiarid to rather humid climate. 
In most places they have a fluctuating water table. 

The Iredell and Roanoke soils of the Planosol great soil 
group have a B horizon that is much higher in clay than 
the A horizon. ‘The B hovizon of the Iredell and Roanoke 
soils is extremely firm clay that has angular bl ocky to pris- 
matic structure. ‘The A horizon is sandy loam in. the Ire- 
dell soils and silt loam in. the Roanoke soils. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE SOIL PROFILES 
Tredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded : 


Ap—oO to 6 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4) sandy 
loum; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
nuiny roots; few fine pebbles; medium acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary; 4 to S inches thick. 

A8—6 to 9 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) heavy sandy 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; many roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary; 0 to 5 inches thick. 

B—9) to 20 inches, olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/6) clay with many, 
fine, distinct, light-brown and black mottles; strong, 
coarse, angular blocky and prismatic structure; ex- 
tremely firm, very hard, plastic; thick, prominent clay 
films on the surfaces of peds; very strongly acid; 
diffuse, wavy boundary; 7 to 15 inches thick. 

C—20 to 36 inches +, highly mottled gray, olive, and brown 
sandy clay loam to clay; massive; very firm, very 
sticky; very strongly acid. 


Roanoke silt’ loam: 


A00—1 to % inch, partly decayed leaves. 

A0O—% inch to 0, very dark gray or black, well-rotted leaves. 

AlJ—O to 5 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam with 
common, fine, faint mottles of olive (2.5Y 5/4) and 
light gray (2.5¥ 7/2) ; weak, fine, granular structure ; 
friable; contains many roots and much organic mat- 
ter; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 
7 inches thick. 

A2—5 to 10 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) light sandy loam 
with a few, fine, distinet mottles of yellowish brown 
(1O0YR 5/8); weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; very strongly acid; abrupt, irregular bound- 
ary; 8 to 8 inches thick. 

B2g—10 to 22 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay with 
many, medium, prominent mottles of strong brown 
(T5YR 5/6) ; strong, medium and coarse, angular and 
subangular blocky structure; extremely firm, ex- 
tremely hard, very sticky; common root channels; 
prominent clay films on the surfaces of peds and in 
the root channels; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; 8 to 18 inches thick. 

Bag—2z2 to 80 inches, light-gruy (N 7/0) sandy clay with many, 
medium, prominent mottles of white (N 8/0) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; very firm, very hard, very 


sticky; few fine roots; very strongly acid; diffuse, 
wavy boundary ; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

Cg—30 to 41 inches +, light-gray (N 7/0) sandy clay loam 
with common, medium, distinct mottles of white 
(N 8/0) and lHght yellowish brown (10Y¥R 6/4); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, 
very hard, sticky; very strongly acid. 


Low-Humic Gley soils 


The Low-Humic Gley great soil group consists of im- 
perfectly drained to poorly drained soils in the intrazonal 
order. These soils have a thin surface layer that is mod- 
erately high in content of organic matter. The surface 
layer overlies mottled gray and brown, gleylike mineral 
layers that have a low degree of textural differentiation. 

In this county the only soils in this group are those of 
the Wehadkee and Worsham series. The Wehadkee soils 
are in lower positions on the bottom Jands than other soils 
in the county. The water table is at or near the surface 
during wet periods, but, during the driest periods, it is 
well below the surface. In virgin areas a Wehadkee 
soils have a dark, thin Al horizon and weal structure. 
The Wehadkee soils ave strongly acid, and the percentage 
of base saturation is low, The Worsham soils formed im 
residuum from granite and gneiss. They have much 
coarse sand throughout the profile, and they have a gleyed 
B horizon. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Wehadkee silty clay loam: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, olivegray (SY 4/2) silty clay Joam with 
common, fine, faint mottles of dark gray (N 4/0) and 
light gray (1OYR 7/1); massive; friable, slightly 
sticky; 6 to 8 percent partly decayed plant residue; 
very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary ; 5 to 10 
inches thick. 

C1—7 to 25 inches, light-gray (5Y 6/1) silty clay loam to silt 
loam with common, medium, distinct mottles of 
brownish yellow (1O¥R 6/6); massive; slightly 
sticky; few roots and plant residue; very strongly 
acid; diffuse, wavy boundary ; 15 to 30 inches thick. 

C2—25 to 87 inches ++, light-gray (5Y 7/1) fine sandy loam to 
silty clay loam in layers; massive; very strongly 
acid. 


Worsham coarse sandy lonm, 2 to 6 percent slopes: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, light grayish-brown (10YR 6/2) to gray 
(1LOYR 6/1) coarse sandy loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; many roots; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary ; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B1—7 to 12 inches, light-gray (LOYR 7/2) sandy clay loam 
with common, meditun, distinet mottles of brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable, hard, sticky; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary ; 8 to 6 inches thick. 

B2—12 to 28 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) to light-gray (5Y 7/1) clay 
with common, medium and coarse, prominent mottles 
of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; extremely firm, sticky; 
very strongly acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 12 to 22 
inches thick. 

C—28 to 36 inches +, white (N 8/0) sandy clay loam; contains 
many quartz pebbles. 


Alluvial soils 


Alluvial soils are in the azonal group of soils developed 
from transported and relatively recently ene mate- 
vial, or alluvium, ‘They ave characterized by a weak modi- 
fication, or none, of the original material by soil-forming 
processes. In this county the Buncombe series repr esents 
the central concept for this great soil group. The soils 
of this series formed in young material and show little pro- 


SOIL PROFILES 
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file development. They are subject to flooding, but, dur- 
ing periods of normal streamflow, they are somewhat ex- 
cessively drained. ‘These soils are very slightly darker in 
the upper part of the profile than in the lower part, which 
indicates that there is a slight accumulation of organic 
matter in the upper part. The Buncombe soils are 
strongly acid and ave low in base saturation. They are 
very low in clay content. 

The Chewacla soils ave in the Alluvial great soil group, 
but they have some characteristics of Low-Humic Gley 
soils, They are somewhat poorly drained. The soil ma- 
terial in the uppermost 12 to 18 inches is free of gleying, 
but below that depth there are indications of at least 
moderate gleying. Generally, the uppermost layer has a 
darker color than. that of the Buncombe soils. There is 
practically no evidence of a B horizon in the Chewacla 
soils. The entire profile is very strongly acid, and the 
percentage of base saturation. is low. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE SOIL PROFILES 
Buncombe loamy sand: 


Ap—O to § inches, pale-brown (1OYR 6/3) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable to loose; many 
roots; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 6 to 
10 inches thick. 

C—8 to 48 inches +, pale-yellow (2.5¥ 7/4) loamy sand with 
common, coarse, faint mottles or splotches of white 
(BY 8/2); weak, fine, granular structure; very fri- 
able to loose; strongly acid ; 24 to 60 inches thick. 


Chewacla silt loam: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, dark-brown (7.5¥R 4/4) silt loam; moder- 
ate, medium to coarse, granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary ; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

5 to 14 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) light sandy loam ; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable ; many fine roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 5 to 15 
inches thick. 

C2—14 to 20 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) light sandy loam with 

many, coarse, distinct mottles of very pale brown 
(10YR 7/3) ; weak, fine, granular structure; very fri- 
able; a few roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary; 5 to 15 inches thick. 

C8—20 to 80 inches, pale-olive (5Y 6/3) sandy clay loam with 
many, medium, prominent mottles of brownish yellow 
(1LOYR 6/6) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable or slightly sticky; few roots; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary ; 0 to 15 inches 
thick, 

D—30 to 52 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) clay with many, me- 
dium, prominent mottles of strong brown, brown, or 
dark brown; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; plastic when wet; very strongly 
acid, 


C1: 


Lithosols 


Lithosols are an azonal group of soils that have an in- 
complete solum, or the soil morphology is not clearly ex- 
pressed. They ave generally steep and consist of a freshly 
and imperfectly weathered mass of hard rock or fragments 
of hard rock. In. these soils geologic erosion has nearly 
kept pace with the soil-forming processes, The soils have 
few horizons, and. those horizons are barely discernible. 

In Meriwether County the Louisburg, Louisa, and 
Wilkes soils ave in this great soil group. Where undis- 
iurbed, these soils have a thin, faint Ait horizon, The 
Louisburg and Louisa soils commonly have a moderately 
thick AQ horizon, and the Wilkes soils commonly have a 
thin A2 horizon. Under the A2 horizon in the Louisburg 
soils there is commonly a C horizon of weathered granitic 


schist, and under the A2 horizon of the Louisa soils, a C 
horizon of mica schist. In a few places there is a BC hori- 
zon of sandy clay loam that is 4 to 10 inches thick. Under 
the A2 horizon in the Wilkes soils there is commonly a BC 
horizon of clay to sandy clay Joam that is 4 to 9 inches 
thick. Beneath this is weathered hornblende schist, dio- 
rite, and granite. 

The Louisburg soils in. this county are less steep than 
typical Lithosols. In move than 40 percent of the acreage 
of Louisburg soils, the slopes are 10 percent or less. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE SOIL PROFILES 
Louisa coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) coarse sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; contains 
much mica; many fragments of quartz mica schist on 
the surface; strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary ; 
4 to 12 inehes thick. 

C—10 to 36 inches +, reddish, highly weathered mica schist 
that can be broken down easily to friable sandy clay 
loam to loamy course sind. 


Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) to dark grayish- 
brown (10OYR 4/2) loainy coarse sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many roots; few 
slightly weathered granite stones on the surface; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary; 8 to 10 
inches thick. 

Ci1—6 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) loamy coarse 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
few roots; medinm acid; gradual, wavy boundary ; 
0 to 20 inches thick. 

C2—18 to 82 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/8) loamy coarse 
sand to coarse sandy loam; massive; highly weathered 
granitic rock ; 0 to 24 inches thick, 

Dr—82 inches, unweathered granite. 


Wilkes stony loamy sand: 


A00—'% inch to 0, fresh to partly decayed pine needles and 
twigs. 

Ap—0 to 4 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4, moist) 
pale-brown (10YR 6/3, dry) stony loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many roots; 
about 20 to 25 percent of the surface is covered by 
stones and eobbles of quartzite, hornblende, and 
diorite; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary; 3 to 
8 inches thick. 

BC—4 to 12 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) clay; 
strong, coarse, angular blocky and prismatic strue- 
ture; extremely firm, extremely hard; thick, prom- 
inent clay films on the surfaces of: peds; inside of peds 
highly mottled with fine, prominent mottles of black, 
green, and gray; fine fragments of wenthered rock 
make up about 50 percent of the volume of peds; 
about 25 pereent of material is stones and cobbles; 
strongly acid; diffuse, irregular houndary; 0 to 10 
inches thick. 

C—12 to 36 inches, gray, green, and black, partly weathered 

hornblende schist, granite, and diorite. 

36 inches, hard hornblende schist, granite, and diorite. 


Dr. 


Glossary 


Acidity, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil is ex- 
pressed in pF values, or in words, as follows: 


pit pH 
Extremely acid_.. Below 4.5 Mildly alkaline______ 747.8 
Very strongly acid___ 4.5-5.0 Moderately alkaline._ 7.9-8.4 
Strongly acid___. 5.1-5.5 Strongly alkaline__._ 8.5-9.0 
Medium acid__ 5.6-6.0 Very strongly alka- 
Slightly acid__ 6.1-6.5 line__-.--- 9.1 and higher 


Neutral ~----.-----_- 6.6-7.3 


Alluvium (alluvial deposits). Soil material, such as sand, silt, 
or clay, that has been deposited on land by streams, 
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Clay. See Texture, soil. 

Colluvium (colluvial deposits). Mixed deposits of rock fragments 
and course soil material at the base of slopes. The deposits 
have accumulated as the result of soil creep, slides, or local 
wash. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. The consistence varies 
with the moisture content. Thus, a soil aggregate or clod may 
be hard when dry and plastic when wet. Terms used to de- 
scribe consistence are— 

Friable, When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure be- 
tween thnmb and foretinger and can be pressed together into 
alunp. Friable soils are easily tilled. 

Firm, When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thuinb and ftoretinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
Firm soils are likely to be difficult to till. 

Hard. When dry, is moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken in the hands without difficulty but is barely breakable 
between thumb and forefinger. 

indurated, Hard; very strongly cemented; brittle; does not 
soften under prolonged wetting. 


Loose. Noneoherent whether moist or dry ; will not hold together 
in amass. Loose soils generally are easily tilled. 
Plastic. When wet, retains an impressed shape and resists being 


deformed ; will form a “wire” when rolled between thumb 
and forefinger. Plastic soils have a high content of clay and 
are difficult to til. ; 

Soft. Weakly coherent and fragile; when dry, breaks to powder 
or individual ins under slight pressure. 

Drainage. The rapidity and extent of the removal of water from 
the soil, especially by runoff, by flow through the soil to under- 
ground spaces, or by a combination of both processes. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the solid material of the land sur- 
face by wind, moving water, or ice, or by such processes as 
Jandslides and creep. 

First bottom. ‘he normal flood plain of a stream, subject to fre- 
quent or occasional flooding. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediment, 
that borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Friable. See Consistence, soil. 

Galled spots. Simall areas that are bare of vegetation because 
erosion has removed the soil material. 

Horizon, soil. A. layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. ‘These are the major soil horizons: 

A horizon. The mineral horizon at the surface. It has an ac- 
cumulation of organie matter, has been leached of soluble 
minerals and clay, or shows the effects of both. 

B horizon. The horizon in which clay minerals or other material 
has accumulated, that has developed a characteristic blocky 
or prismatic structure, or that shows the effects of both 
processes. 

O horizon. The unconsolidated material immediately under the 
true soil. In chemical, physical, and miteral composition, 
it is presumed to be similar to the material from which at 
least part of the overlying solum has developed. 

D horizon. Any layer, or stratum, underlying the C horizon, or 
the B horizon if no © horizon ig present. If this stratum is 
rock that presumably was the source of material in the © 
horizon, it is designated Dr. 

Igneous rock. Rock that formed by the cooling of molten mineral 
material, such as granite, syenite, diorite, and gabbro. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the surface 
of the soil at any given instant, usually expressed in inches 
per hour. It may be limited by the infiltration capacity of the 
soil or by the rate at which water is applied to the soil surface. 

Loam. See Texture, soil. 

Metamorphic rock. A rock of any origin that has been completely 
changed physically from its original state by heat, pressure, 
and water. Tgneous and sedimentary rocks may be changed 
to metamorphic rock, or one metamorphic rock may be changed 
to another, IExamples are gneiss, schist, and slate. 

Motiled (or mottling). Ivregularly marked with spots of different 
colors, 

Parent material (soil). The unconsolidated mass of rock material 
(or peat) from which the soil has formed. 

Parent reck (soils). The rock from which the parent material of 
soils is formed. 


Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a crumb, a 

prism, or a block, in contrast to a clod. 

Permeability, soil. That quality of the soil that enables air or 
water to move through it. Air and water move readily 
through a moderately permeable soil, and such a soil is 
favorable for the growth of roots. Air and water move so 
slowly through a slowly permeable soil that the growth of 
roots may be retarded. Air and water move rapidly through 
a rapidly permeable soil, and roots can make good growth in 
such a soil. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. (See also Horizon, 


soil.) 
Reaction. See Acidity, soil. 
Residuum. Unconsolidated and partly weathered parent material 


for soils, which is presumed to have developed from the same 
kind of rock as that on which it lies. 

Sand. See Texture, soil. 

Sedimentary rock. A. rock composed of particles deposited from 
suspension in water. The chief sedimentary roeks are con- 
glomerate, from gravel; sandstone, from sand; shale, from 
clay ; and limestone, from soft masses of calcium carbonate. 

Silt. See Texture, soi). 

Slope. he incline of the surface of a soil. It is usually ex- 
pressed as a percentage, that is, as the number of feet of fall 
per 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Soil separates. The individual size groups of soil particles. 
silt, and clay are soil separates. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum 
in mature soils includes the A and B horizons. Generally, the 
characteristics’ of the material in these horizons are unlike 
those of the underlying parent material. The living roots and 
other plant and animal life characteristic of the soil are largely 
confined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from ad- 
joining aggregates ana have properties unlike those of an 
equal mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. Soil 
structure is classified according to grade, class, and type. 

Grade. TDistinetness of aggregation. Grade expresses the differ- 
ential between cohesion within aggregates and adhesion 
between aggregates. Terms: Structureless (single grain 
or massive), weak, moderate, and strong. 

Class. Size of soil aggregates. Terms: Very fine or very thin, 
fine or thin, medium, coarse or thick, and very coarse or very 
thick. 

Yype, Shapes of soil aggregates. Terms: Platy, prismatic, 
columnar, blocky, subangular blocky, granular, and crumb, 
(An example of grade, class, and type: Moderate, coarse, 
blocky.) 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon of soils that have a distinct 
profile; roughly, that part of the profile below plow depth. 
Substratum. Any layer beneath the solum, or true soil, the G or 

D horizon. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equiva- 
lent in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. 

Terrace (geological). A flat or undulating plain, ordinarily rather 
narrow and generally having a steep front, that borders a river, 
lake, or the sea, Stream terraces are commonly called second. 
bottoms, as contrasted to flood plains, and they ure seldom 
subject to overflow. The material in marine terraces was 
deposited by the sea, and these terraces are generally wide. 

Texture, soil. ‘The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay par- 
ticles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of 
increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loan, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further divided by 
specifying “coarse,” “tine,” or “very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth of 
plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the 
friable state and is associated with high noncapillary porosity 
and stable, granular structure. A soil in poor tilth is nonfri- 
able, hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Upland (geological). Land consisting of material unworked by 
water in recent geologic time and lying, in general, at a higher 
elevation than the alluvial plain or stream terrace. Land 
above the lowlands along rivers. 


Sand, 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Alluvial land-Chewacla association: Somewhat 
poorly drained soils on nearly level first bottoms 
Appling-Colfax association: Deep, well-draine 
somewhat poorly drained, moderately sloping to very 
gently sloping soils that have a surface layer of 
oamy sand and a mottled subsoil 


i) 


= 
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ison association: Deep, well-drained, highly 
mica soils that have a loamy surface layer 
and a subsoil of red clay loam 
Lloyd-Davidson-Cecil association: Deep, well-drained, 
dark-colored soils that have a red, clayey subsoil 
Cecil-Madison-Appling-Lloyd association: Deep, well-drained 
soils on ridges and slopes in the uplands 

Cecil-Louisburg association: Deep to shallow soils over 
granitic rocks on broad divides or slope breaks 

Cobbly and gravelly land-Habersham association: 

Cobbly or gravelly soils from sandstone and quartzite 

on Pine Mountain 


SUGG8 BE 


Thurmont-Braddock association: Deep, well-drained, 
rown or red soils on lower slopes of Pine Mountain 
March 1964 
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MERIWETHER COUNTY, GEORGIA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter in each soil symbol is the initial of 

the soil name. If the third letter is a capital, it 

shows the range of slope from B, 2 to 6 percent, to F, 
15 to 40 percent. A number after the slope letter 
denotes the class of erosion as given in the soil name. 


SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL NAME County 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


WORKS AND STRUCTURES BOUNDARIES SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Highways and roads National or state 


Soil boundary 


Afs 
AkB 
Alm 
Alp 
AnC3 


AnC4 
AnD3 


ApB 
ApB2 


ApC2 


Avp 
BcB2 


BcC2 
BcD2 
BcE2 
BdC3 
BdD3 


Bfs 


Cgc 
CgD 
Cee 
ciB 
cic 
cic2 
CeB 


Csi 
cYB 
CcYB2 
cyc 
cyc2 


cYD2 
CZB3 
czc3 
CZC4 
CZD3 
CZD4 
CZE3 


DgB2 
OgC2 
DgE2 
OhB3 
Dhc3 


DhD3 
Gul 
HCC3 
HDB 
HDC 
HDD 


IbB2 


LCB 
Loc 


Augusta sandy loam 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Alluvial land 

Alluvial land, moderately wet 


Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Appling-Gullied land complex, 

6 to 10 percent slopes 


Appling sandy clay loam, 
10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
erode 


Appling loamy sand, 
6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Alluvial land, wet 


Braddock sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 


Braddock sandy loam, 
6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


Braddock sandy loam, 
10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 


Braddock sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Braddock sandy clay loam, 
6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Braddock sandy clay loam, 
10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Buncombe loamy sand 


Cobbly and gravelly land, sloping 

Cobbly and gravelly land, strongly sloping 

Cobbly and gravelly land, steep 

Colfax loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Colfax sandy loam, overwash, 

2 to 6 percent slopes 

Chewacla silt loam 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Cecil sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Cecil sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely erode: 

Cecil-Gullied land complex, 

6 to 10 percent slopes 


Cecil sandy clay loam, 

10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Cecil-Gullied land complex, 

10 to 15 percent slopes 

Cecil sandy clay loam, 

15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Davidson loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Gullied land 


Habersham sandy clay loam, 

6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 

2 to 6 percent slopes 

Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 

6 to 10 percent slopes 

Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 

10 to 15 percent slopes 


Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 
2 to 6 percent slopes 


Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 
6 to 10 percent slopes 


LCD 


Lem 
LdB2 
Ldc2 


LDC 
LdD2 
LDD 
LDE 
LeB3 
LeC3 
LeC4 
LEC 
LeD3 
LeD4 
LED 
LeE3 
LEE 


MEF2 
MgB2 
MgC2 
MgD2 
MgE2 
MIB3 
MIC3 
MIC4 
MID3 
MID4 
MIE3 
MvC3 
MvD2 
MvD3 


Roc 
Ron 


TkB 
TkC 
TkO 


VbC3 
vdB2 
VdC2 
vdD2 


Weh 
WeB2 


WeC2 
WnC3 
WoB 


Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 

10 to 15 percent slopes 

Local alluvial land 

Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 


Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 

6 to 10 percent slopes 

Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 

10 to 15 percent slopes 

Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 

15 to 25 percent slopes 

Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Lloyd-Gullied land complex, 

6 to 10 percent slopes 

Louisa coarse sandy loam, 

6 to 10 percent slopes 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Lloyd-Gullied land complex, 

10 to 15 percent slopes 

Louisa coarse sandy loam, 

10 to 15 percent slopes 

Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Louisa coarse sandy loam, 
15 to 25 percent slopes 


Musella and Wilkes stony soils, 
15 to 40 percent slopes, eroded 


Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Madison sandy loam, 
6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


Madison sandy loam, 
0 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Madison sandy loam, 
15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 


Madison sandy clay loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Madison sandy clay loam, 

6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Madison-Gullied land complex, 

6 to 10 percent slopes 


Madison sandy clay loam, 
10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Madison-Gullied land complex, 
10 to 15 percent slopes 


Madison sandy clay loam, 
15 to 25 vercent slopes, severely eroded 


Musella clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Rock land 
Roanoke silt loam 


Thurmont loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Thurmont loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Thurmont loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes 


Vance sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Vance loamy coarse sand, 

2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Vance loamy coarse sand, 

6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Vance loamy coarse sand, 

10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 


Wehadkee silty clay loam 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 

2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 

6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Wickham sandy clay loam, 

6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Worsham coarse sandy loam, 

2 to 6 percent slopes 


Poor motor 
Trail 
Highway markers 


National Interstate 


Railroads 
Single track 
Multiple track 
Abandoned 

Bridges and crossings 
Road 
Trail, foot 
Railroad 
Ferries 
Ford 
Grade 
R, R. over 
R, R. under 
Tunnel 

Buildings 


School 


Station 


Mines and Quarries 


Mine dump 


Pits, gravel or other ........ 


Power lines 
Pipe lines 
Cemeteries 
Oams 
Levees 
Tanks 


Oil wells 


Forest tire or lookout station......... 


Reservation 


Land grant 


DRAINAGE 


Streams 
Perennial 


Intermittent, unclass. 


Canals and ditches 

Lakes and ponds 
Perennial 
Intermittent 

Wells 

Springs 

Marsh 


Wet spot 


RELIEF 
Escarpments 
Bedrock 
Other 
Prominent peaks 


Depressions 


Crossable with tillage 
implements .................. 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements ... 


Contains water most of 
the time 


o + flowing 


ae 


ale ale 
ale. ale 
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and symbol 
Gravel 
Stones 
Rock outcrops 
Chert fragments 
Clay spot 
Sand spot 
Gumbo or scabby spot 
Made land 
Severely eroded spot 


Blowout, wind erosion 


Gullies 


Soil map constructed 1963 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA from 1958 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone, transverse 
Mercator projection, 1927 North American datum. 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


[See table 4, p. 8, for the acreage and proportionate extent of the soils, and table 5, p. 41, for the estimated yields. To find the engineering properties of the soils, see section beginning on p. 59. 


Mapping unit 
Augusta sandy loam. 2... 3325-225 3 5- Sas oe se asSe 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___-.-------------- 
‘Alluvial land. > -s<ss2cecscowssceasacscsssescsesueseccusenseee 
Alluvial land, moderately wet_-------------------------------- 
Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_-_-_ 
Appling-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes____--------- 
Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded__ 
Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes____.------------------ 
Appling loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__- 
Appling loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___------------ 
ADivial LANG; Webi. consanacacnnnasncdenaeasnccckekessassueem 
Braddock sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded____-_--------- 
Braddock sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__-_-_------- 
Braddock sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded____-------- 
Braddock sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded__-__-------- 
Braddock sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 
Braddock sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 
Buncombe loamy sands... 2jc02% cnccoscoscussscesesoccoscuee es 
Cobbly and gravelly land, sloping--_--------------------------- 
Cobbly and gravelly land, strongly sloping---------------------- 
Cobbly and gravelly land, steep__-._---------------------------- 
Colfax loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes___--------------- 
Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes_-_-_--_---- = 
Colfax loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_- =e 
Colfax sandy loam, overwash, 2 to 6 percent slopes____----------- 
Chewacla:silt loam:. <2 22. s-sssssssscesssssescessesseeceses 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_--_---------------- sxewee 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_----------------- 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. ----------------------- 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___-_------------ 
Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__-------------- 
Cecil sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded_---_-- 
Cecil sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded- - --- 
Cecil-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes__._.------~---- 
Cecil sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded - - -- 
Cecil-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes___-_---------- 
Cecil sandy clay loam, J5 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded_- - __ 
Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__-_---------------- 
Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. -_-_-------- 
Davidson loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded__---------- 
Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percert slopes, severely eroded_-_-_---- 
Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded_------ 
Gulliedland.. <2 os ee ee ence n ne seaascassesasee 
Habersham sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes__---------- 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes_-_--------- 
Habersham gravelly loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes- --------- 


Dashes show that a particular soil was not placed in the specified group because it is not suited to such use] 


Woodland Wildlife Capability unit Woodland 
Capability unit group group group 
Map 

Symbol Page | Number Page| Number Page symbol Mapping unit Page | Symbol Page | Number Page 
IIIw-3 35 | 11 54 10 58 IbB2 Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_----_------------ 20 | IIe-3 32 | 10 54 
Ile-2 32 6 53 1 57 LCB Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_----.--------- 22 | IIIe-5 35 8 54 
IIlw-2 33 4 52 9 58 LCC Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes_____--------- 23 | IVe-4 37 | 8 54 
IlIw-2 35 | 11 54 10 58 LCD Louisburg loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes_------------ 23 | VIe-3 39 | 8 54 
IVe-1 36 7 53 3 57 Lem Local alluvisand = sssecswessceseeee sae eee cesesesaesseestousce 21 | I-l 31 4 52 
Vie-2 38 7 53 4 57 LdB2 Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_-___------------- 20 | IIe-1 31 5 53 
Vie-2 38 | 7 53 4 57 LdC2 Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_-_-_------------ 20 | IIIe-1 33 | 5 53 
Ile-2 32 | 8 54 1 57 LDC Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes_------- 23 | VIs-] 39] 8 54 
Ile-2 32] 8 54 1 57 LdD2 Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded _ -_--_----------- 20 | IVe-1 36] 5 53 
IIIe-2 34 8 54 1 57 LDD Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes------- 23 | VIIe—-2 40| 8 54 
IVw-1 38 | 11 54 ll 59 LDE Louisburg stony loamy coarse sand, 15 to 25 percent slopes- - 23 | VIIe—-2 40| 8 54 
IIe-1 31 1 52 1 57 LeB3 Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded_----- 21 | IlIe-1 33 | 7 53 
IIIe-1 33 1 52 1 57 LeC3 Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded-_--------- 21 | IVe-1 36 | 7 53 
IVe-1 36 1 52 2 57 LeC4 Lloyd-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes___------------ 21 | VIe-2 38 | 7 53 
ViIe-2 38 1 52 2 57 LEC Louisa coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes-__-------------- 22 | IVe—4 37 | 8 54 
IVe-1 36 2 52 3 57 LeD3 Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded_-_------- 21 | IVe-1 36] 7 53 
ViIe-2 38 2 52 4 57 LeD4  Lloyd-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes___-.--------- 21 | VIe-2 38 | 7 53 
IIIs—-1 36 | 4 DOU ceeceecoe sees LED Louisa coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes___------------- 22 | VIe-3 39 | 8 54 
VIs-1 39 3 52 8 58 LeE3 Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded --------- 21 | VIe-2 38 | 7 53 
VIs-1 39 | 3 52 8 58 LEE Louisa coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes___------------- 22 | VIIe-2 40 | 8 54 
VIle-2 40] 3 52 8 58 MEF2 Musella and Wilkes stony soils, 15 to 40 percent slopes, eroded----_- 25 | VITe-2 40] 6 53 
IIIw-3 35 | 9 54 | 10 58 MgB2 Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded _-------------- 23 | Ile-1 31) 5 53 
VIe-2 38 | 9 54] 10 58 MgC2 Madison sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded _------------- 24 | IIIe-1 33] 5 53 
VIe—2 38 9 54 10 58 MgD2 Madison sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded------------- 24 | IVe-1 36 5 53 
IlIw-3 35 9 54 10 58 MgE2 Madison sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_--------.--- 24 | VIe-2 38 |} 5 53 
IlIw-2 35 | 11 54] 10 58 MIB3 Madison sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded - - 24 | IIIe-1 33 | 7 53 
IIe-1 31 5 53 1 57 MIC3 Madison sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded _ - 24 | IVe-1 36 | 7 53 
IIe-1 31 5 53 1 57 MIC4  Madison-Gullied land complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes------------ 25 | VIe-2 38 | 7 53 
IIIe-1 33 5 53 1 57 MID3 Madison sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 24 | VIe-2 38 | 7 53 
IIiIe-1 33 | 5 53 1 57 MID4 Madison-Gullied land complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes----------- 25 | VIIe-1 39] 7 53 
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. MERIWETHER COUNTY, GEORGIA — SHEET NUMBER 60 
(Joins sheet 56) ; 
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(Joins inset, sheet 57) 
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